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SUPPLEMENT 


by Paul FJatlier 

Polytechnic directors in London 
have agreed to recommendations 
from an experimental working-party 
tn rationalize courses in polymer 
science and techno logy in the 
capital. , 

The recommendations mean that 
the Polytechnic of North London 
will lose its department of polymer 
science, and arrangements will be 
made to transfer staff and academic 
work to the Polytechnic of' the 
South Bank. 

No action, is to be taken on metal- 
lurgy and metal science, another 
field investigated by the committee, 
although it was considered desirable 
for the work to be located in one. 
institution as a strong engineering 
school. South Bank and City of 
London Polytechnic will continue 
with their departments for the pie-- 
sent. 

The recommendations came front 
the so-called Hayes working-party, ‘ 
named after its former chairman 
Dr Norm an Hayes, set. up -last year. 


East Midlands 


group formed 


by the Inner London Education 
Authority to begin the process of 
rationalizing courses in the capital. 
It was later joined by representa- 
tives of the five ILEA-controlled 
polytechnics. 

The Hayes committee found only 
42 students bad enrolled oil polymer 
science courses in the three years up 
to 1979-80, and closing down one 
department would bring large 
savings and create one strong viable 
department. 

In metallurgy it found 103 full 
time students at City polytechnic in 
1979-80 and just 37 at South Bank. 
But . it felt unable to recommend 
merger because of accommodation 
difficulties, small savings, ■ and. be- 
cause the- course provided important 
balance for work at City, and 
merger was opposed by Soutli Bank. 

The working party was seen as a 
pilot project by ILEA. But. the Com* 
ml tree of London Polytechnic Direc- 
tprs (CDLP) this week effectively 
ruled out any chance of cooperation 


in further rationalization under the 
same terms. 

The working party based its 
decisions on discussions with the 
staff involved, on written submis- 
sions, and on a tour of the facilities, 
and on comparisons of student 
demand and academic .standards. 

Dr Noifbert Singer, director of 
Thames Polytechnic said : “ There 
is no question of us repeating this 
kind of exercise. In future such 
decisions can only be taken with 
reference to the whole future and 
development of a particular 
institution.” 

The CDLP is worried that individ- 
ual polytechnics could end up las- 
ing courses that may have low 
student demand but ere important 
in the overall balance of the 
institution. They want clear dis- 
cussion of the aims and intentions 
of polytechnics to rake piece first, 
ft Loud on polyteahiiics have begun 
meetings with IDEA to discuss next 
year’s block grant allocation. They 
are hoping a commitment for level- 
funding will be honoured. 


itch makes technicians 
r-pass pay machinery . 


by David Bobbins 

Leaders of the university techni- 
cians are sliortcii-cuitiiig tlicir 
national pay bargaining hi at hi no ry 
after what they regard as a serious 
hitch over the latest offer from 
their employers. 

An offer was made last week uf 
an 16-montli deal giving technicians 
9.9 per cont from October 1 and u 
further 8.5 per cent from July next 
year. 

Just 30 minutes before their 
leaders were due to consider it, 
they were told by the employers' 
side that there had not been time 
to carry out the required consulta- 


tions. and that they were not yet in 
a position to confirm the offer. 
Now Mr Russell Miller, the Asso- 
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elation of Scientific, Technical and 
Managerial Staffs national officer in 
charge of the negotiations, has sug- 
gested the failure to confirm means 
that the offer must be regarded 
as in jeopardy. 

“This action destroys the credi- 
bility of tbe negotiating machinery 
and I shall be making the strongest 
possible protest to the employers' 
side ”, lie has told local union 
officers. 

Already ASTMS general secre- 
tary, Mr Clive Jenkins, has written 
to .Sir Alex Morrison, chairman of 
the Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
and Principals, in protest suggesting 
a meeting and pbtnting out that it 
is the second time a hitch lias 
occurred in the current round of 
negotiations. 

,7 I have called for ia full report 
of the situation to. be presented .to 
the next meeting of our national 
executive when we shaty bp con- 
sidering what advice we can give 
to our members , in the .universities 
and ’.. wltat support we can offer 
them ”, Wrote Mr Jenkins. 

Meanwhile lopal university 
branches .are being asked to seek a 
meeting to sound ' out each' em- 
ployer pH the offer. If universities 
fail to give this individual' endorse- 
ment technicians are being called . 
oh to take protest action. 

- The 1 union - libs accented that the 


Leicester Poly technic;has ciiught Metrb fever/moundng a special 
exhibition of the Rtoi'jr behind -British Leylarid’s new 'baby, 
Seyenty-five Years of-' Austin' Motors, including , £100,000 worth 


above dlscussing'exhiblfs fot their Metro gear, show., • 
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applications 

Major . research /proposals put by 
academics to the Social Science 
Research Council are being turned 
down fop lack of funds. 

Ip .the last round tiiq council’s 
research board was forced itp turn 
down 12 per cent of highly recom- 
mended, applications. - Tho - next 
rbupd will be considered in Decem- 
ber when tiie board is expected to 
nave ,tp reject a similar proportion, 
; council is. now concerned 

Whether it can continue to support 
research . of the highest standard ■ on 
® - budget, - eroded by Government 
cutbacks-: 

In the most recei 
■ rounds, of 
a- 


oiler bus not been forma!!. J 
drawn ami the 
nl facials are surprised J9 
hostile line being adopted 1 

“ We were not able b «. J 
the consultations with 
separate university employ*! J 
University Grants Committed 
Government and the CVCP rift 
the 3G hours we were given 
Mr Ron Hayward, tbs « 
side secretary of the cen 
di for non-teaching staff* fo *1 ■ 
verslties. 

Consultations usually took 18 
14 days. " For a number of 
all we have had to do h to 
within the context of Gounmaf 
pay policy. But we are now kHt 
rather different situation of (1 a| 
limits, future cuts Id 
penditure and therefore hhu 
a little longer.* 1 

University dons are still mu 
to hear the Govenuneuft rtida 
to their 13 per. cent “ cost D[ ^| , 
rise which, if approyed, is 
from October 1. 

No meeting of Committee lb 
second stage of their birpsq 
machinory, has yet been Rad a 
until then the Gorina* 
official response will not be bon 
But the size of the rise, fixed N 
the independent chairman of C» 
inlttee A when the two sides h M 
to agree, is - out of step with is 
Government’s objective of m 
figures for the public sector. 

Both the Association of lloinnq 
Teachers and the university entbo 
ties are pressing for an early' -i» 
ing. But there are sugguw* 
within AUT that it cow ■ 
advantageous if a .delay tod « 
claim nut of the front line a V 
anticipated battle oyer pw 
sector pay. . . . . 

The dominant view ,-B ftal * 
early meeting would jeed » i 
decision before the - 
norm became firmly MtablMbM-* 
is also felt that the umvwtiif * 
turers should flrnily dlsmnce.W 
selves from tlieit . colleagua* 
maintained secto.r, who are.wj 
expected to " experience . WW 
difficulties with their 
tibns next year. 


Russian courser 
close at Ulster 

The Russian department it 
University of Ulster J». M 
down and there will be w 
intake of students. 

' The handful of 

on . course will continue rs 

but teaching will oauM 
oF 1982. Ono member of 
was on a tompc 
has found a job -.— _ v., ■ 
one academic left ia 
Murphy, whose position » 



Whitehall warning on planning 


power planning for higher educa- 
SHI O major report due to 
bi published next week by the De- 
partment of Employment. 

fi says it Would be possible to 
niuvidc some indication of the 
future demand . for graduates by 
-broad subject groups *, but warns 
agai nst overrcactioii to cyclical 
changes in the Job market. 

Tiio report, Higher Education and 
the Employment of Graduates, has 
tukcu several months to prepare. 
Ministers and officials in tne_ De- 
nartment of Education and Science 
Ld hoped it would provide the 
basis for a “ broad steer’” of sub- 

7 . ■ J i ■ m Isifi i*cif loo fill ft 


w-i c svnrfcl - tion, said the object of the exercise graduates from all subject groups 

by r«“ unviu . WJS t0 sce whether it would be arc likely to continue to be good. 

The Government, should be cautious, feasible to relate the higher educa- “The unemployment rate for 
nhout attempts to introduce man- t j on system to long-term economic engineers continues to - bet- lower 

-tL, nlnniiimz for higher educa- B|)d industrial factors. thart die rate for other graduates. 

He added: “What I want to see Nevertheless, the demand for en- 
emerge is not a specific manpower gincers and scientists, and to some 
plan Tor higher education but rather extent business studies, will be 

the attainment of a balance to cn- affected by the overall economic 

sum tbe rationalization of existing climate in the early 1980s, so that 


resources end also to ensure, as best 
we can. that this balance corre- 
sponds to the likely demand of its 
output.” 

But the cautious tone of. the 
report, drawn up by the Depart- 
ment of Employment’s Unit for 
Manpower Studies, is likely to dis- 
appoint DES ministers: It questions 
whether confident predictions can 
in fact be made about future de- 


their employment prospects will be 
worse than in the recent past. 

“It will be Important, therefore, 
not to overreact to cyclical changes 
in demand for those graduates or 
for places on these courses when 
mnking adjustments either upwards 
or downwards in tho scale of pro- 
vision ”. 


higher education system”. 

The report divides graduates into 
four broad subject groups. They 
are engineering pnd . technology; 
science; business and soda! studies 
and arts. It says that demand for 
good arts graduates will continue, 
but some from polytechnics could 
find it difficult to enter suitable 
work. 

Official publication of the now 
report will come only a week otter 
the publication of the Commons 
Select Committee report on higher 
education, which describes man- 


education, which describes man- 
power planning for higher educa- 
tion as impractical. 

At a press conference Mr Christo- 
pher Price, MP, the Select Commlt- 
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[ act nrioritios in universities and wand for specific kinds of graduates. 

* . .....nri nano t-ha oeiiarnl nif*- 


pgly technics. : 1 *• 

Recently Dr Rhodes -Boyson, the 
under secretary for higher educa- 
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Tiie report says the general pic- 
ture, for the next 10 years is that 
die employment prospects of new 


Even some scienco graduates may tee’s chairman, said the Department 
find it difficult to get. specialist of Employment report bad readied 
jobs in the late 1980s, the report ill? committee too late to be mcor- 
says. “The major requirement will pbrated, but would probably not 
be for able, preferably numerate novo influenced the committees 
people, who have been through the- final report. - , 
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says. “The major requirement will notated, but would probably 
be for able, preferably numerate have influenced the commit 
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Select Committee urges 
more course freedom 


by Ngaio (Irequer 


eouer , . < The committee recommends thnt 

1 regional staff inspectors should 

Choices mado by informed students stop approving higher education 
and far less planning nnd control courses and that Her Majesty’s In- 
by the Department of Education and spectors should confine their role 
Science should' determine the future nnn-advunccd further education, 
of higher education, MPs have Regional advisory councils should 


Strong pound 
fails to help 
science budget 

by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

Britain’s Science Research Council 
could be more thun E7m overspent 

»l,i. ini'll, ■■■ilni'c rha Tmnoiir V rn. 


Heinz Lubasz discusses 
the philosophical odyssey 
of a “ Western ” Marxist : 
Georg Lulcdcs, 13 , 


Webster’s achievement 
Muriel Bradbrook exam- 
ines the dramatic achieve- 
ment of John . Webster, 
one of Shakespeare’s 
greatest contemporaries, 
11 : 


Microbiology 
-just like that 


SCIenCc SliOUJQ UCICI me *utui w m uim-uuvuiiLuu munti lumvh^v... "rr 7 , 7, 1 1 

■ 0 f hiaher education, MPs have Regional advisory councils should this year, unless the . T renaury re- 
roconunended. , ^also be abolished ahhoua'hj^pme; of . 

, • Science and Arts select committee, tion might have.to be performed J>y •-■■**1 ft4 affects ,, qn- United •Kjngdaqi . 
published this week, calls for a smalbM’ brganmthm ■ ' ,1 i rna “ onB SC en * 

greater freedom for .(^technics ( . The report also recommends the ufm inst^OHons. .. ■ ... 

Sol-leavers p!d adults-% take- of advanced further education ; m fuSer in 

up higher ^duoaliDii and l jjg* Jjj the mBijtalned ^ector Thera^ S RC expenditure next year and d 

more openness ftony educational to e joint secre t - padtage of prohosdls to implement 

bodies- f yniv.ersUy,Gran ts _ . this is to be disevissed by council 

Mr Christopher . Price, , MP , for Mr Price said: The difficuhy is ^ ltg meel j 0g on November 19. 


South-east Asia 
Michael Leifer looks at 
i South-east Asia, _ “ the 
Balkans of the Orient”, 
in the second of a series 




Going to the zoo 


SRC expenditure next year and A 
package of prohosdls to implement 
thi$ is to be discussed by council 
it its meeting on. November 19. 

The curs tv Ul come in twd fprms. 


the scenes at London Zoo 
and discovers some unex- 
pected research, 9 - 


Mr unristopner •*“»-«*. »** ■ mi at its meeting on. wo vernier is. 

Lewisham. West and chairmen. of that -whereas the untveiMty^secto The. cuts tvfll come in twd forms, 
tho committee; said that when the, concerns the totality or higher eau- F j rst there will be a slowdown in 
committee Ijegan its study , there ca tion higlicr education outside is major laboratory programmes. This 
l-j ■ inniirli uririgrahimline l... in tnrmc or courses J >_■ . * jS A I. 


rim ■like that had been an implicit understanding, best described in terms of courses 

■' - . • ' that the DfiS 'should exercise more rather than institutions. It requires 

Not every professor ■ can produce D i ttnj ,i ns . " Wc do not agree. We slightly different treatment. We see 
^coffee fi'om a pewspaner, But g 11Qt SQe the planning they have tl1 f s - body, the CCP, anU ^parti- 
ih« i only oae of the special skills £ mJlld aj} pr opbrly their job. .We ular its Raison with the UGC, who 
^Professor Edwin Dawes oj Hull jj akB g .; , ver y gr feat distinction be- a dm [ ued they really did not know 
UawerjityV- biochaniistry . depart- twe an planning and forecasting. In- hat . was gD ( ng 0 n in the colleges 
wiio practices magic as well forme d student demand is quite as d po iy t echnics, as the beginning 
n microbiology. ■ *; good a way of planning higher e du ‘ t h 0 end of die binary system. 


Not -..every professor j can produce 
mi -coffee ft'om a newspaper,- But 
only one of the special skills 
:.af Professor Edwlrf Dawes of Hull 
Umvershy’s * biochemistry ■. depart- 
wnt. trim practices .'.magic as well 
, n microbiology,. 


major laboratory programmes. This 
would delay expenditure and work 
on major new facilities, at the 
Rurherlord, Daresbury and other 
laboratories and instruments such 
as 'the new 4.2 metre telescope to 
be built in the Canary Islands., 
The* secon'd type df cuts will take 
the form of a moratorium on grants, 
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astound ‘ lus r audience , with -a the DES (are) wastetuL ol mail- openness in the way Jughei some science board rep 

special- magical performance... ; power nind dilatory and tnamcieni educa R on • organixatlons _ behaved, who control funds for 
Professor Dawes : has no Worries in practic;e'.” Nor_™ xhe c ommittep had djscussed re- ? s b.asic ^emistry, ] 


represehtatives,: 
for areas such 


manpower 


oppbftubi 


ves.Qri'Bur 


: Wr, - mnnev for the expensive Spaliadon 
'longer 'Neutron Source at Rutherford, 
clubby This view will bo opposed by senior 
been SRC officials who feel the Council is 
it was nOw-.too committed financially, to 
y not 1 the machine. Other measures could- 
inCliule a bqn 'on recruitment, '■ 
tee was 1 A inajar cause '. of :.th e overspend- 
0 parti- ing brisi^ has been tne science board 


Academe and the election * 
Clive .Cookson reports 
from ■ WaShijigton on 
higher education and the ■ 
f presidential race; 7 


Select Committee report ' 
The polities of successive - 
governments and the per- 
formance 1 of the • DES 
come under fire in . the 
Select Cpminittee’s report ; 

pri higher , education, .4 /; 
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'WtssidCnt 'of the Inner- Mngic: Thbre : sWH dnbe. more lupro aatein ^id .che comihittee was A major cauje.of-the overii 

ftrefa,' believes there i? still a. place . ke^toltes SoS wry conceded about the ago parti- Ing crisf? has been the * ien . ca \ 

m * aipong i thq dairaoles 6E epa^le; ^' to make choices scout wry w. c 01{ bacjt .pagfe exceeding its mSH. limits by a 

““o&rft "Juidnck r v.-A.-,,? i -- v. courses. y ; ' ' , ' '■ - ^ £3m, althobgh nroOieths • 

' * ‘ i - v ' " ■ 1 '* i . . ' ■ ' • ■ • ' ' , arisen oVer 1 the El-t2m post of 

•i'"-*:'. f ;■ .... ,:-.v k ' ’ '-j a recent reorganization much 6f this money Jollowioi 


North' American neivg 
Overseas news-'. 
Books. • ■ 1 .!-• 




ftostr. year? 
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exceeding its -cash. limits by about opoks . . 

£3m, althobgh problems - have ^ — ~ 

ariaon dVer 1 the £l-t2m post of new Science . books 
. buildings , at t|ie . .Ruriierford LabT^ •• ;« •" ■ • • , ; 

°’The^SliC had toped to recoup Noticebaat'd 

much Of this mon^y following the — — — . — 

rise of the pound over the past cwifiad index, 
year. The council's payments to. Ulassirtaq • 
CERN, the European Organization 
for* Nuclear Research, .in Geneva, , ; 

Mist year, amounted to £25.£5nt. Opinion ' 
Estimates of savings this year vary 
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NELP 



tO I campaign to reverse funding plan 



by David Jobbins . 

Possible closure of at least one. de- 
partment and a complete with- 
drawal from its Waltham Forest 
precinct by 3985 are key com- 
ponen ts of North East London Poly- 
technic's latest development plan. 

The plan, covering the decade 
1980-1390, suggests a substantial 
building programme at the remain- 
ing Newham and Barking precincts 
and assumes a linear growth in 
student numbers from. 4,168 earlier 
this year. tp 5,640. by. the end. of the 
deesue rising to 7,400. . 4 

The threatened • department,, 
applied economics, was given a one- 
year reprieve earlier this summer, 
imd academic staff were this week 
trying to establish whether its omis- 
sion from the plan meant it was 
now finally to be axed. 

A .polytechnic spokesman con- 
firmed the omission was deliberate. 
"Tills plan — it is only a draft and 
can be amended — was drawn up by 
a working party of the governors’ 
policy and resources committee. 
Applied economics was deliberately 
left put. because account Was taken, 
of 1 resource limitations and 
pressures created by the move of 
other departments from Waltham 
Forest ”, fie said. 

The draft plan in the possession 
of T/ie THBS . places the blame f or 
withdrawal from Waltham Forest 
squarely on Mrs Margaret Thatcher, 
who as Secretary of State for Edu- 
cation,' blocked NELP's 1973 piano 
to develop on three major sites. 

At that time. Mi* Norman St John 
Stevas, then a junior education 
minister, said that planning for the 
immediate future should concentrate 
on the major sites in Barking and 
Newham. 

The new plan does just time with 
an ambitious building programme to 
back up a withdrawal from Waltham 
Forest of the departments within 


Members of tho National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Furrher and 
Higher Education will attack the 
plan far its failure to offer any 
educational justification for what 
they see as •' covert'* proposals 
not only for the closure of applied 
economics but for the contraction 
and possible closure of sociology 
or applied social studies. 

They will also raise the question 
of how extensive construction will 
be’ funded when Government con- 
st rain ts on public sector spending 
are'fightening. 

Mr Tim Butler, chairman of the 
Naifhe coordinating committee, 
said: "It Is ludicrous to put up a 
plan which assumes the polytechnic 
is going to double in size over the 
next 10 years and requires tens 
of millions of pounds in a week in 
which Government seems to bo 
saying it will cut £2,Q00m off load 
government spending and when the 
polytechnic itself is threatening to 
make 62 lecturers redundant.’* 

A lecturer in the threatened 
applied economics department ■ des- 
cribed the plan as a “ shoddy docu- 
ment '* which was 11 not a basis bn 
which an academic development 
plan discussion can take place." 

At tomorrow’s discussion Natfhe 
representatives will press for fuller 
consultations before decisions are 
made. The polytechnic authorities 
expect? governors to take a decision 
on December. 5, before it is referred 
to the three funding boroughs.. 

Already there are fears among 
senior engineering staff that the 
planned rapid transfer to Barking 
of tha civil engineering degree may 
endanger not only its Council for 
National Academic Awards valida- 
tion — but that of the mechanical 
engineering degree ns well. 

Polytechnic director. Dr George 
Brosan, put hds views on the devel- 
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“ M examined at a wiih the result that courses centra 
hic £. ,ectu F 1 c 1 rs ; and SU P- to the goals' of NELP; as well as 

5 unions will be repre- . some. : courses - of - quality, may 
sented,. . •' • .suffer,* 7 . ' " ■ 



by Paul Flather 

The National Union of Students is 
carrying out threats made in the 
row over student union financing 
has called for a one-day strike on 
November 28 with national demon- 
strations In London and Glasgow 
to protest agaiust the Government's 


new proposals. 

The NUS has been pressing the 
Government to amend the rules and 


issue guidelines which will guaran- 
tee the autonomy of the 750 student 
unions in the country. 

After a meeting last week with 
Dr Rhodes Boyson, the under-secre- 
tory for higher education, failed to 
produce any new reforms, the NUS 
launched a major campaign aimed 
at persuading the Government the 
new proposals are n irresponsible 
and ill-conceived ”, 


Under the new rules, nunminced 
lost February, student unions will 
have to negotiate for funds within 
their own college or university as 
opposed to receiving autoin,iiic 
funding In the form of a capitation 
fee. 

Mr David Aaronovitch, NUS 
president, said tills week: “The 
proposals as they stand represent 
a threat to the existence of students 
and all their activities. The conflicts 
built Into the system could sot the 
much improved relationship be- 
tween students and their colleges 
back by 10 years ”. 

The NUS believes figures used by 
the Department of Education and 
Science, estimating the unit cost 
for a student to be £32, arc grossly 
inaccurate. 



$ 

t . 


It has called on student union, 
to lobbv MPs in the four S 
leading up to the one-day strike u 
explain their cose. The union wj 
prefer implementation of t h e m 
rules postponed until, 1982/3. 

A F.? unc ii 1 f0 ‘; Educai" 

Authorities has also been se«ri£ 
critical of the way the new pi Moah 
will work. Both CLEA and Is 
ncce-pt that the reforms could 
make student unions mo.-e accous 
able In spending public money. 

CLEA 

trying to assess how non-adnneed 
students paying widely differing fee 
levels and with differing moda of 
attendance, can be included, taste 
the new proposals. 
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Arms crossed. Lord Mackie of Bcnshie sits back while his stud on is do the work in the run-up |o 
his installation ceremony as Dundee University’s new rector. Members of the sports union .gwj 
him the traditional "rectorial drag” by hansom cab from Newport to the ceremony at Bonar hall 
• .last week. !l • ' . t ' .• • , , 

Survey of left-wing policy Conservative 
( aims to combat propaganda * students’ rift 


An anti-Marxist survey , of left-wing 
policy In education has-been pub- 
lished which follows in the Eootsteps 
of Professor Julius Gould’s contro- 
versial study. . i 

A survey of left-wing plans for 
transforming education, by Campion 
Cause Publications, of Fleet, in 
Hampshire, says it was prompted 
“by- the realization that some left- 
wing organizations are exploiting 
the educational system, of this coutu .. 
try In order to influence the think- 
ing of the younger generation”. 

■ This could be seen in . the dis- 
semination of large amounts of : 
literature .extolling cammunisnv 
Marxism- and socialism and from 
propaganda from:: activists in. educa- 
tion! it claims. ; 

■The survey.., consists of policy 1 , 
statements,: potted histories, and 
comment dn a vast. range of organi- 
zations including the Labour Party, 
the Socialist Education Association, 
the : Socialist Workers Party, the ' 
International Marxist Group and the 
British Humanist Association. The 


National. Union , p£ Students, the 
National' Association of -Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education, the 
National Union of Teachers and the 
National Union of School Students 
are also cited. 

In further sections it lists com- 
mittees, groups, events, speakers, 
publications and courses. This In- 
cludes the 1978 Cbmmilnlst Univer- 
sity of London, the Advisory Con- 
tra for Education, School Teachers 
opposed to ' Physical Punish- 
ment, the' Notional Confederation of 
Parent-Teacher Associations and the 
National Council for Civil Liberties. 

In an; epilogue the pnbllshor says 
hs method has; beejj'** to describe in 
their own terms roe alms of certdiii 
organizations In respect of ednea- 
tlon,' and' to note , activities conduc- 
ted by them in pursuit of their 
aims'.” , ■ ; ' , 

It lias done this, It claims, to pre- 
vent the kind bf Criticism levelled at- 
Professor Gould ‘'when he published 
The attack ' bn 1 higher education,-. 
Marxist and radical penetration. 


widens 

The rift within the Vedert^t.f_ 
Conservative Students on 
lion of student loans grew consld« ,. 
ably widor this week. 

Tho nnilonnl committee id g 
federation has overturned 
lug policy against loans, an “ f SJu 
for o £500 mandatory 
students with a supplemajUOT- ■ ^ 
available to make up 
maintenance element. The c ^ t - ■ 
maximum grant is £1,695. " 

The committee lias ' 

that the loan should be P* , oBi 
In .the form of a graduate Jg 
tax, and that return of ^ 
negotiated through j P r ^®' e r „ f rt., 1 
should be guaranteed by the 
■moot 

But 16 members of the 

a statement 

im: 

be 
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Medical council cash returned ^n^chcOTrre g proM^s 0n 

X \ . . McKie to. have the money returned to its sociology and epidemiology work 83110 W1UI LilUl jll U 

hv Robin Mcmc . control ior sudden cuts in DHSS This would be introduced slowly. 


„ i to. have the money returned to its sociology and epidemiology work. tftt'll'*! TV 1WI 

by Robin MCNie control for sudden cuts in DHSS This would be introduced slowly. 

Science Corrcspontio _ funds ofteit resulted in dispropor- “We dqnTt expect a sudden jump by Charlotte Barry 

B i ta in’s Medical Research^ ^Council rionate drops in contracted research in funding”, Dr Owen added, it n ,i„„.ui.. -«.i 


Mo'reg 3 in'eon tr ol of a £12m share grants for /council* projects. Byre- will really depends good pro- d who U jffli*e place- p | J JJVs^noT to* dLscri 1 nFin a^iafust 

Its finances at Presently control- .turning the cash to its control, posals coming tor- waid. nients to overseas students on sand- fc pl *, sh students from ethnic minori- 

/ bv the Department of Health through the Department of Edu- The change in Eu ™ ln * wich courses, according to new [ seeking placements and they 
Ind Social Security. . catioji and Science and Its " science doc* i It d?MS?l guidelines on racial equality pub- ^uld consTder referring the matter 

JS Ss. . r “^ h El' SI? "IT/ SIS. fished -this week. - *- 


tic English should be given special 
help. ... 


lid by the Department ui 
^ °T1i e °m o ve S f o^lo ^ ) ast we ek’s dec \ 


* council that it would councils, the council feels its fund- but will have more direct control 
smn by offer from die DHSS to iug is now far better protected. of the £12m allocation, although it 

accept an which R - e ^ — * 11 


take-over the cash allocation which 

tdKc o nrMil-Inn tn 


ie is now far better protected. of the £12m allocation, although it 
Dr S. G. Owen, second secretary will free a smnll amount of casit, 

tha rasaarrli r«nii.. nil i, uroc ntlOIlt £20.000. USfid tO finance tile 


iiiicu -im* nw». , to the Commission for J 

In spite of this establishments Equality, the guidelines say. 
liould take care not to refuse acinus- i, j t v0 uld clearly be unlaw 
inn to overseas students nor - 


Racial 


r," ,[ie council in tne early 13 /us tne con cu ram sec up oy me council - — Academic Aivarus ano me 

fSnwina the Rothscliild reorgan i- and the DHSS to finalize the deal, and DHhS. rnmnvlttee mission for Racial Equality. 

f0 Kfnf the research councils dnd it was also agreed that the council The Public Accounts Committee ^.j ie new d ocl i m ent aims to 
tn the deparunent to contract would increase its spending on pointed out thts waste in a recent p0 |y iec hiiics and colleges pr 

work directly through the applied health services research, report, which had a si^nlticant geilu i na equality of opportunil 

rceai h worn y 6 Ac ‘ presenC aboi it £2m is spent on effect in bringing about this weeks, f llide!lts £ a!! races . It also in 

C °^hgjniliicUhM battled constantly- -this, including money for ritcdical chnnseover onnouncement. tn ho In them nlnn new course 


polytechnics and colleges provide 


11 It would clearly be unlawful to 
discriminate In any way in admit- 
ting students because of any such 
difficulties or to comply with a 
request from an employer not to 
submit ethnic minority students tor 
placements ■*’ 

The guidelines add that polytech- 
nics could introduce special recruit- 


Compulsory training 
urged bV two unions 


, VAX V M- A.MBWW’-s __ vs IO Dc Him l lO IHO humibiihj r j 

hv Patricia San tinelli • ^-381 there is on urgent need to w TJavid Tobbins The effects of entry requirements keep their curricula and teachiiig. 

Dy . t make induction compulsory If l, y Davia jouuins different aclinic Brouns should methods under review to ensure that 

A coll for the Government to Intro- teachers in further eduention are to Lack of funds is threatening re- ho kJnt under review and students no avoidable bias enters into the ■ 

Luce compulsory induction courses be given the opportunity to under- search in polytechnics and other . p , cammu „ d D f idiom a- teaching or assessment of students, 

for college lecturers came from the take this very Important and neces- public sector colleges, the mam lec- w,tn B 

i.* ..Una InpnirM'p imlfti) nnn Nip — --- *- — — »■ i-- — 


Poly research 
threatened by 
lack of funds 


nics could introduce special recruit* 
genuine equality of oppo 'tunity mant campaigns to increase appli- 
students ot all races. It also _ l ^ends cationg {roin ethnic minorities. They 
to help them plan new couises and , .. . preparatory courses 

re-examine the ^tvy requirements' ' 

and regulations coveting those , , necessorv formal entry 


already 


'"■Institutions' should bear in mind qualifications. 


who lack the necessary formal entry 


"institutions snuuia urai ,,, . . . ...i . i._ 

the difficulties that pupils from non- In addition it . ahould jpt 1 bo 
English speaking backgrounds may assumed that the 
have had In obtaining formal quail- is free from co nscious . unc ° n ' 
fications and ensure that the re- scious racial and cultural bias, the 
juiremen. applied i, iu.tltl.We”, ihf ^“ibilltTend'w 


duce compulsory induction^ courses 


on* ‘different" ethnic' groups* should me tlmdsu nd e' tcvje w to ensure that 
be kept under review and students no avoidable bias enters into the 


mr guill'go IOVtM» «» a »•-**.** mRQ him vciy » ,|U 

leading lecturers union and tne Bai . y training," he said. ■ 
Association ofPrincipals of Colleges gut Mr Simpson of the DES said 


turers 1 union warns today. 

More financial support direct 


Association ot principals oe colleges gut Mr Simpson ot tne um sdiu More tuianciai support uiruti 
• this' week. The' two associations t h a t agojnst - the ■ background of from central' Government and 
siaged a conference on lecturer expenditurv.' cuts for in-service train- ' through the . research councils is 
training.-' '' ing recomK' 'nded in the White -needed for the full potential to be 

The National Association of Tea- . Paper it w\'-l be impossible to .achieved, according to die National 
chers in Further and Higher Edu- make any cort^itment as to wheis Association, o| Teachers ih Further 

.-..Inn m.i A fkA APr dra. iViriitnHiifl' lnHnriinii' rniiMPS ftftuld ufiCOIIlQ 


training- • '' ing recomK ‘•nded in the White 

The National Association, of Tea. 1 . Paper it w\'-l be impossible to 
chers in Further and Higher Edu- make any condiment as to when 
cation and the A PC are- mounting induction- courses could become 
a campaign' to persuade the Depart- compulsory or when 3 per cent of 
ment of Education and Science to the teaching force could be released 
implement the recommendations of foi such a purpose. . . _ • 


the Haycotks report made four years’ 
ago. • 


“I seo no prospect of the Govern- 
ment dishing’ out extra resources to 


The recommendations were that this area for the time being," he 
untrained now entrants to full time said. "So it is very much a question 


lecturing without ■ previous' expert- of making do with what we have, able to cutbacks while ■ we -P?^* 
ence should have part time release • Recently 13 centres have' been technics, whire most nonuntversuy 

^ ...lx j _ a LI..1. .... J rtircremafin irlrillFtmn 


and Higher Education. 

In a new policy document NatFlie 
says that additional threats ore 
posed by difficulties in purchasing 
research equipment and by high 
postgraduate fees. 

At times of severe economic re- 
straint research, was highly vulner- 
able to cutbacks while - the poly- 


together with a peripd of block re- approved for systematic induction 


lease. 

'Both associations feel that in spile 


training.” ' , ^ 

He stressed however that tne DK5 


of promises that impleifaentation was absolutely convinced of the n > 

mish^ be considered by. early 1981 need for training both new and to develop research ^sources at 
little’ process has boen made. ej.perienced Further education present only by concentrating on 

Speaking at the opening oE the. lecturers pamculur areas of excelleiice oi b^ 

conference Mr Jim Richardson *‘Sj even though there are spreading resources very thinly , 
Niidhl president said that in view restrictions on resources the impor- says the union. « , 

of rapid developments , ' within tance of staff development is greater It draws ^attention t to the icruj 
further education such as Business not Jess. Relevant purses „ qnd di«ipi^oii ^^ajhe 

and Technician Education Council ; directions :;liave v got to be set up a,ld Sirflnbrershv Grants 

courses as well as youth opportunity and identified so that they are cao draw on the Uiiiversty \ Grants, 
programme courses the situhtion was '! worthy of the people; who take time Committee to build « utoad fman- 
vary grave.' off to do this. It is up to all of us. .dpi. base and on the -research coun- 

"We maintain that now only We have to make it happen,’’ Mr ! S J°. E ^ d d ^^basis Fn /he public 
months away frpm tha target of Simpson said. . ■ - . there ts no dual basis in ttie pumtc 


research is concentrated, were only 
slowly approaching die resources 
available in the universities. 

“The polytechnics are able only 
to develop research resources at 
present only by concentrating on 
particular. areas of excellence or by 
spreading resources very thinly ’ , 
savs the union. 

It draws jutention^to the crucial 


CIU1 Ulise ttllU Ull UKC 1O3C0IUI UUUil- 

ci!s to fund specific projects, but 
- there .is no dual basis In the public 


sectot 1 . 


Public sector: student numbers 
‘ will drop by 2 per cent ’ 


from the research councils which, 

while responding to some -criticisms 
had only alleviated the effects of 
the . existing system without funda- 


mentally changing It. . 

•Without a UGC-Sty|e system of 
.. general researoh funding, the poly- 


. The Government expected -student 1983-8*. The s ta f f-s^ u d e n t ^ r a j technic research worker- was at a 
numbers .in; public .sector higher could be extended td enable student disadvantage, over- the, purchase ,of 
raiicitipq to 'fitll by more than -2 nUmbers to incroase ir necessary. equipment, ' and institutions were 

P«-rant Over the' five years 19?9- ' Another reason for fewer npw t0 offer , the council’s evl- 


“cretarj 
the fait 
people- 
would j 
tprers e 
t “The 
force' is 


Dinciai earn ims weex. .. :ihe co 

nUmber of .yqung die annual inflow 


ratios is likely to make it 
le for many institutions to 



Dr Carole Haclaiey, a research .jjssistimt at the U^ivereUy orMari- 
. -w _ j VaalinnlAaii »imn1nM n lOClIRt DelDE 


-■wrfftSrS rs.wss 

r 

itudan?l2 pso H :S ^ d that Pkbou|h . have to , Be revised ; for the cbuutry. d(J ‘L Drt D f . sa bbfltjca4 'W?e- into the 
: - ] m .®?t appeared- to be : as- a whole because of the iucrepSted , .. 

' th,s 7 e ^ r > the BhortfeH inv racruitmeiit th s: ye4r4 ^ *. u-. - P -R e f gre ttlug the cut in grants 

ejtuitiqeqt last .year was more:- Figures in the White Paper had “ fl ® war ned : “Continuing cuts 
\ V. . indicated that expeodlture.. on .f B at V^rah will, further. 

a »u G ?^fnment wa5 also assunt- higher, owd .further. .education, would ■ »!>. rtarinnoi ramorcK .ffn^ 

“ ' r n ' ‘ 

U 


lems of . the distribution P ' of Council for Adult and Continuing published so far had bean widely , 

resources between tjie universities Education, til Is weak. misunderstood hecaus^ ll - ad sat 

1 And the public sector.’’ 1 ' ■ Speakiny at the annual residential , on both sides of the _ . • 

Only a tiny proportion of research : A i. er . ' . ” I. think die whole prestige of -the * 

' council cash Is spent outside the meeting of *^e aiurmil in , , council rests on whether positive 

universities. r ' gavenny,. he faid^at adult eduen* | answers can be , given in future 

1 ■ (Research and Research Staff , gj “ “mSw” to .documents," he said. • • ! 

Nal f1t 6f . Hamilton sll f £or than a proportionate He w as _ hacked bv n e “ 0 f 5 



—If . is ■ morally wrong,” ..he ( said- “Mali/ people-' -in ' the ' field 
’. L.e.a,s have mandatory monpy to ; .thought we tyould wave a wand and 
dive but if they, doil’t beglq to think put 8 ^ult education into the higher 
and say to 'What they will give, oqb6 i ons pf liigher education ”7 he 
priority then they are reneging sa )cj. «jf -we are going ;to change 
their responsibUiUes,” •, ..public, attitudes' It must be through 

i . Dr Hoggart was speaking during. - tile'. laborious process of producing 
•a revldw of ; tlip council's first -three renorts/’ - 


L.e.a.s have mandatory monpy to ; .thought we would wave a wand and 
ive but if they, doit’t begli? to think p Ut : adult e'dudutloii into the higher 
nd say to 'What they will give, ecbE [ on s bf higher education he 

1-lni-in) than. ,liau m-A .'r'HtinDliVo nil - * — — - " 


year term of "office. Opinion. ; .wq9 


Donald .Grattan, .controller ot 


,year term ui. uhj^b. 

divided ; in the faco. of widespread :«ducational broadcascing ac the 
criticism ,;0f v: tUe.; council’s.- most 1 ,, BBC, thought. that the. council could 
i recent -discuss loin -paper . Presen*r 1 1 mile been ntoru>. provaoativb. ■ tv:-... 
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Local an rliori ties are being asked 
10 make more senior posts available 
to attract lecturers in shortage sub- 
jects. 

But the necessary agreement 
between employers’ and union repre- 
sentatives has gained only narrow 
backing within the main public 
sector . union, the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education. 

The deal in the Burnham further 
education committee ended a 
wrangle which dragged on since the 
Clegg commission drew attention to 
shortages among lecturers needing 


five which comprises O levels) the _L/ n A MJBJ 

agreed increase was 10 per cent lb 

give a range from IS per cent to n The presence of a majority of Cun- 


Governments and the DES attacked in select committee’s 
report on higher education. John O’Leary reports 

No room for revolution 


ivaw top of 35 per cent. 


servative MPs on the Select Com- 


. The agreement is being backed mntee on Education ensured that 
up by a joint letter to all educa- die report on higher education 
lion authorities seeking talks with published tills week contains few 
recognized unions to identify short- revolutionary proposals. 

But the 101-page document does 


age areas and emphasizing die 


further discretion at their disposal, not pull its punches in criticizing 
They are being asked to tell the the policies of successive Cavern- 
Burn ham PE committee of action ments as well as the performance 
being taken at local level by March c f the Department of Education and 
1981. Science. Neither has the committee 

Major fears expressed on Nat file's produced the easy answers on the 
salaries standing advisory committee two topics- suggested by _Mr Mark- • 


industrial and commercial experi, ^ thS^viStoS that many. Sectary of ' State for 

ence or qualifications in account^ authorities were already failing to Education, at the start oE the 


aiicy, law, engineering and building 
crafts. 

It'eipbodles the proposal put for- 
ward by Clegg for an increase in 
ihe'pi-tfpprtion of lecturer 2 posts in 
tbe&e areas. 

The Burnham FE committee 
found a way of widening the dis- 
cretion of, local education authorities 
to iippojnf lecturer 2s. For courses 
leading' to the ordinary national 
certificate or its equivalent, the 
upper margin was increased by 5 per - 
ecnt, ; to give a range of 40-70 per 
cent of posts at lecturer 2s' level. 
For - the lowest category (category 


use what discretion they had and inquiry. 


the uncertainty that the extra free- 


rjuiry. 

It na.< 


liui'srui COMMONS 
1 iltli Rail'll fn«n ihc 

EDUCATION. 
'SCIENCE A Nil ARTS 
COMMIITBE 

Sc»itni l"7v-»l 

HIE FLiNDINt; ANII 
ORGANISATION flF CCIL'RSES 
IN IIUjllEH tllpt' AT ION , 


■ lopntn «I* P*r* «J ifcr Pnndbii J >k I'flumhiw. 
IW Mlwiri liHmt I ml Appnilm 


as rejected the notiuii of 


dcim could he used to try tp solve “ broad subject guidelines " which 

the problem. Tli ere were, also mis- Mr Carlisle's letter said needed 

givings that Natfhe — by becoming fun her examination and has called 

involved in selecting shortage sub-, for an expansion of the higlier 

jects — was implicitly saying which education system, rather than deal- 

of its members might gain promo- mg with the preservation of acad- Hl 

Lion and which might not. emic quality m a period of static 

The decision to recommend .he or 'S 1 '!? 
deal to the executive was carried ' __ 


tlni'Wlmnnr 


by only n couple olyoteA The com- ™‘= >■* 

mitcee agreed by a more comfort- I ie J ectea . F» e . sweeping cnanges 


abld mafg in to back this deri oil 

part-time lecturers' pay. -. ' The pSotgecz *S ^eate? 

: local control of higher education 


Spect of greater 
higher education 


observers, but It did allow for the 
crossing of party lines on some key 
questions. 

' Fundamental changes, such ns the 


Scientists take an icy plunge 

A team of Bt'itish scientists has just in Australia half the members of the 
left for Australia where they will group will take dally cold baths to 


held attractions for at least one of Introduction of direct course funding 


dta Tory members, while some pas- 
sigts ot the minority report were 
eventually embraced by the whole 

committee. 


rather than the present institutional 
base, foundered on the usual sea of 
logistical difficulties. As a result, 
the report has a cautiously progres- 


take dally baths in cold water 
before they proceed to the Antarc- 
tic. 

The aim Is to test how far the 
body can be acclimatized to cold in 
advance of exposure to severe con- 
ditions. 

The programme, devised by Dr 
Ian Hampton; senior lecturer in 
physiology at Leeds University, and 
colleagues from Chelsea College, 
London and- Aberdeen universities, 
is designed to study, the. effects of 
eoltjLion- 'physical,. fitness, energy- ex- 
hj^dfopsertuid . Heat • production and: 


test the cheery that this is a way of most , 

acclimatizing to the cold. Any did not have entrenched views towards the PES, the department 
changes in the circulation of blood formulated in the course of regular will be pleased to see the recom- 
and of heat exchange at the skin's involvement in educational politics, mendation for the establishment of 
surface will be recorded before and The result was not the completely a national body for colleges and 
nfter arrival in Antarctica and com- fresh approach expected by some polytechnics, which might now shed 
pared with measurements of die 

other members. Heart rate, oxygen ^ m . 

uptake and other energy costs will ■ | 3 J " _ J. _ 

. h e gr ou S High time tor a new 

Polar expedition's supply ship- and - , 


This wai possible partly because sive air born of compromise, 
tost of the committee members- Despite its generally critical 


not have entrenched views 


changes in the circulation of blood formulated in die course of regular 
and of heat exchange at the skin's involvement in educational politics, 
surface will be recorded before and The_ result was not the completely 


its “Oakes” label and W_. \ 
acceptable to ministers. [ 

In other areas, however, thanh'r 
less reason for optimism about it T 
Government's response. U virtual 1 
ignored the Select CommH 
recommendations on overseas a! * 
dents’ Eees and shows every don * J 
pursuing policies on manw** » 
planning and the age partifC i 
rate regardless of proposals la ik, f 
new report. , . } 

Mr Carlisle, has publifcly. achat*’ 
lodged the importances 
committees and of the higher eduu- : 
tion inquiry in particular. But the 
decision to fund Professor Maurice ' 
Kogan’s research into the perforib. 
mice of higher education would l 
seem to pre-empt the commliiM'j c 
recommendation to support the 
SR HE inquiry under Prefe«or 
Gareth Williams. 

The Government has aWdy- 
warned that it might not beetle 
to maintain level funding and ii 
unlikely to take on board' Ow. 
proposals which add to mb, fa. 
pita its stated commitment to mo- 
tinuing education. Mr Carlisle 
already told the committee that tie 
is not concerned about the de- 
pressed state of the age participt- 
tion rate. 

The official response could qkt 
several months to emerge became 
of the wide range of topics' covered 
in the report, but it will lead to t 
rare debate in die House of Co* 
mons on the state of higher educa- 
tion. In the meantime, It con b( 
expected to provide a flurry d 
individual responses and to spuk 
off a new debate on the slnpe ri 1 
the system. 


High time for a new tone 


eventuallv thav will 'he airlifted The Government should set a new une proposed policy change 

2 000 metres no on to the. Antarctic tone for h, 6 hei ‘ education With an' which .receives uncompromising 

up-to-date statement art the.- role of . - opposition is the Department ol 


proposed 


change 


' a 500 kilometre journey by motor 


various institutions arid then 


pposHio-n is the Department of 
duration and Science's recoinntcn- 


They . will join scientists from { 2et j pledge over the inland ice embark on a programme to revamp dation that student numbers be sub- 
F ranee, -Australia, New Zealand stopping for experimentation pur- P arts of Ihe system and encourage jeer to a " broad steer M to introduce 

. A c or •*r «-Ha ndrtlrino fiArt nf mni'a ehnrlenhe din alamanf nf mA«iitii,iiA M nUmiiniv 


8 ad Argentina on an International Eposes, 

biomedical expedition W Antarctica The expedition is bein 


ommeqicui expedition ur nnmrcnca ■ The expedition is being organized 
and will trqce the. medical, psycho- by. the working party on human bio* .J 1 
logical; and biological effects Of logy and medicine of the Inter- 

-living and working in the, severe nadonal- Scientific Committee for ® 

rcola.': .... ; Antarctic Research. It will, re turn to f 

Fo*-^ me 'fir st ’.five weeks sperit ■ Australia In February. J 1 


CcNop project 
onteaclimg 
of engineering 


Beil Chair left [Jj* 

Unfilled ■ . cllrre 

The. Bell Chair of Edusttloii at giKT 1 
Dundee University, which was 8IDl ®> 
1 founded over a 1 century ago, has ^ e , J 
been left empty by the .university 
Cofirt -following the refir'ement last. cnn,I f 
month of Professor J. W. L. Adams. m . 01 ' e 


the participation of more students, tin element of manpower planning 
, These are the ■ recommendations into higher education. The architect 
at the core of the Select Commit- -/'of '.the plan, the recently retired 
fee’s report on the funding and DBS Deputy Secretary Mr Alan 
organization of courses in higher Thompson, outlined the implications 

E ducation. The report consists of . to the - committee but found little 
01 pages of analysis and proposals ', support. 

derived from evidence collected lit-* He justified central direction of 
the spaed of six months. the subject balance and the .ratlon- 

, - While not wishing to dismantle- alisation of courses with the belief 
i the main features of a system which that ” it would be Insufficient to 


• While not wishing to dismantle 
the main features of a system which 
. the majority of the conimittee con- leave , the shape, the balance, the 
.i. sidered generally . consistent with profile of -the system to emerge 
. current needs, the report 1 calls for from the individual .perceptions of 
nf provision which is "more qecqs- institutions”. But, says the report, 
ich was 8ible f flexible, accountable, and not a single witness agreed that tho 
non hn» readier to undertake new unfamiliar DES. could give such direction 
university role8 -” Relatively minor struqtpral . satisfactorily . 

St iMt changes: are envisaged bUt a* new/ .It is poirtted out that; Department 
L Adams moie ^venturous approach :is of.lndustiy figures illustrating the 


S'. 'of Mr’ Mack Public Sector : . or in ensuring- that 
State for -Edu- i ™.twb sectors 1 did hot develop in 
In the number isolation from each oth6r. Yet 


iAs'ifeep 6f, schobT leavers opt I ha for '.higher: a , re iPX® c ^ ae Iy tb ® .functions 

B'ducatlbn education’. . . ' '' ' which the:. DES- is ^ implying it must 

lea ''by. a : He told them :• *' The, . psrticipa- exercise in- the much moi'e difficult 


^980s. - . 

i such^ evidence and 
t such a record we 
'.Y.ecbtltrttend the foie 
ifi ' DES ard ' ' suggest- 








Left to right : MPs Osborn, Greenway, Briuton, McWilliam, Madel and Cormack. 

Cause for alarm in the unions 


: i?. A oA i- ® „ A°’9,V course’ prttvihg' esJ^cfilly^.'populteK citatum rAte;-,haa ‘r^nidmpd ; about lug.” - • 

.~ r - -' 7 -: 1 ' - . WWIa Hu-amAUm It keen 10 

eX4|ion d2bartrakit h Scottish rfrmAnt 1 ' t,l9t k at which encourage more manpower studies 

eduction depart mept. WIj reUrendenl , oim^dld^exaflct u-to be-unleSs ,it . . as part of an improved and more 

. 1^9 project vrlll Start by examln- £ ■ .. was arriHcially blown or booked.” up-to-date - statistical • base allowing 

big. the ScottlSlr ehginee^mg Science I or prOIcSSOl, The .report says this comment re- a better • flqw of . Information both 


'. project will, start by examln- jp • 
hig.tlie Scottlslr elrigitiee^jng science I OF ptOlCSSOr 
, ^yTlaliuffw. at .0- p^de end higher ' ' , , ? • ! 

luvel W tdqnofy' topics Which pupils asgo w . University court 
flqW- Wra and will go on to accepted • an . application : for 

. Invesugat#; j thb vfeaaiblUty .-of using: retirement from Professor 1 


a., steps to -ue .me nigner eduMtion system.. Only 
is age oarflcipa- m the , postgraduate field does if 
larly' ;Jn those, . see auch on- exercise , as practicable 
low” u adds: -.find desirable.. . ' . .... ., 


satisfied 


yiitlj RatHei-.,' than .providing inbre con- 
!a»ed . attaints, the. MPs see higher educri- 


crsIi limits, improved careers inlof J 
motion about the employment ^ 
market and limited intojyeiinim . 
where necessary, student preference * 
informed by' good intelligence re- 
garding the employment market 
should be the main determinant .< 
course provision,” the report stalet 
It cannot be right that qouito 
in colleges and polytechnic, ran . 
take.up to four times as long » 
gain approval' than thoss-Jn 
universities, the report gay*-- 
present approvals system is wu- 
cized ns a purely negative pr*** 0 !* ■■ 
and the conimittee t comes down w 
favour of abolishing the J*Ag 
withdrawing vesponsijjUiiy .J* 
liiglicr education from the Bos^i 
Staff Inspectors and restHctmf ■ 
raid of HMIs to uon-arfvanced .1*-. 
tiier. education. . . . • 

The conimittee dccents that w* , 
Secretary nf Stnto Ii} Hxely lo.kP 
on keunihg powers 'over 
. approval and actually utgw ^ 
DIsS to accept the need * c i 
intervention. -. But. t-he ovewll - 
. is towards more - 'Insdtup" 
autonomy in the public A se K c ’? d 
enable colleges and l»lyt«{Sg '. 
respond to demands as quiewr. . 
universities. 

On ah immediate 
concern about the DBS P c. 
1/80 which warned of 
cation of guidelines fot- 
: approvals and restricted. ^ 

' lives to' vocational *J®1J ! 

' report calls for tbe- circuh > ^ ( 
recast in. less tigld . tmiiu. r 
.a future system td theh 

discretion to the msutuu, 0 

't-Wd- M jfaF/ 

financial frapHCatlqns 
expansion of prowsion t0 ^{ 3 .!«•. 
ing education and 8 ®y 8 
ipfiratlve t jiat college®. \ • . 

: and universities be- en f“‘:,1nulpg-. 
develop in the 

education, broadly, deflnea. p . 
resources be made .ava^]^ ^ c . 
port this, but we rflcom^c ^, 
the allocation of such rtsejjj^ie 
made dependent on ..cieori . 

of appropriate local. co-op ^ rej^- f * 

tween InstituridoS ' and ]flC ai W 

• vance ; of «uch i courses I 
..national needs. ' - . th« Gi> v * r £ 1 

The MP. rfg , 

mentis reply , to 7®” ® e .P a C; 
take the fprm .of.. *■ J? "ft. f 
. updnting. the view of hv ih« W.- 
- education n *t • • 

Mr- Anthony fir* fgft 

In 1965. The ^- 7 - 


A numlmr of tlie committees 
recommendations will sec alar... 
bells ringing for the teachers’ and 
nudents’ unions. 

Not least of these is the proposal 
that the Government should examine 
he concept of tenure ill higher 
£..catlw and introduce 'air 
redundancy schemes . A smallet 
proportion of, future academic 
appointments should carry tenure, 
the MPs say. , , , 

“While wc believe 'tenure is an 
essential bastion of- academic free- 
don), we do hot believe it should be 
allowed, as it sometimes does, to 
act as a barrier to the natural 
development of new courses and the 
unnecessary preservation of redund- 
ant ones,” the report soys. 

The committee also wants Mr 
Carlisle to investigate the possi- 
bility of transferring unwanted 
teachers of mathematics from higher 
education to the schools, as well as 
making use of fhe limited scope for 
retraining academic staff. . 

Its duller suggestion for solving 
the problem of shortage subjects in 
ilie schools is certain to prove mow 
controversial. It is to make an ex- 
ception to the general rule that 
students and teachers should receive 
the same amounts regardless of Giru- 
ject, and to pay higher grants and 
enhanced salaries In the shortage 
areas. TJie inducement would carry 
a requirement that recipients should 
make a pledge to tqke up ,ot con- 
tinue in relevant .pranloyjneiM:. ... 

Also on the ‘question of student 
support, the committee calls for a 
review of the designation of dourseJ 
- qualifying for mandatory grants m 
tne light of manpower needs. 

The comnvittee does not rule out 
.. the introduction of student, loans 1 
. ; but urges tlie DBS group examining 
i . their- feasibility to extend its term* 
of ’referendd 'to Include considcra- 
i bon of wdys of ensuring equitable.. 

, treaimeiit'FOr ^actuates with low ihi 
•• qjftiea. ' 

.i Harinfc alreddy produced ai report 
;. on o/erSeaS sfddents’ fees.* the MPs 
the. topic „only. passing , refer- 
■ iivce, urgbig the Govertiment to ( 
P*at 'esemptiotf Similar to' tiwt' for > 
/■ EEC students to those from British ■ 
dependent territories, . Greece ., anti ■ 
i . countries with ail. association Bgrde- ' 
.- "wnt wlth the CorttitiUrtity. ' ' 


Support as expected for 
public sector body 




mm 


a. 


Perhaps the most eagerly a waned 
section of the Select Committee's 
report is that dealing with national 
planning of higher education and 
the related question of the . binary 
system. 

As expected, the report comes 
down firmly in favour of a national 
body to coordinate and administer 
the public sector institutions. The 
MPs admit that their proposal for 
a Committee for Colleges and Poly- 






C=n#.f- 1,1 1 




University Grants Conimittee, or 
dndeed of a body with responsibility 
for both sides of the binary line. 

The CCP would givo advice ami 
make recommendations about tlie 
finance, administration and planning 
of institutions in the maintained 
sector of advanced further educa- 
tion. It would take responsibility 
for the voluntary colleges as well 
as those institutions in the care of 
local authorities, but further discus- 
sions would be necessary to settle 
the details oE the funding of volun- 
tary colleges. . . 

The report envisages substantial 
local authority representation on the 
CCP, which would be smaller than 
proposed by the Oakes Committee 
and appointed on an individual 
basis by the Secretary of State. 
The committee deliberately refrains 
from detailing the functions of the 
.new body but maljaa clear That local 
authorities would rt tala their, fund* 
'■ ing role. 7 

' Once the CCP has been estab- 
lished, the MPs believe, coopera- 
tion across the binary line would 
flow naturally, the first step being 
cross-representation by the chair- 
men of the new body and the UGC 
on each ■ other’s CDiqmUtees. They 
are also recommended to set up a 


sible for. some institutions to change 
their source of funding. Those 
universities which are unable - Co 
attract research funds and corns Co 
resemble polytechnics or liberal 
arts colleges, .for example, might 
transfer to tne CCP. 

Both the UGC and th* CCP could 
be inqre subject to the P-obhc 
Bodies (Admission to Meetings) 
Act as pant of an effort to promote 
more, openness in higher education* 
To tile same end, all colleges, poly- 
technics and universities would bo 
expected to submit statoriiont* o»» 
existing provision end future objec- 
tives to the relevant national body. 
Once approved, such statements 
would be published ahd (hen used 
as touchstones against which pro- 


E osfils for new developments would 
a considered. 

Tnp committee says It has no 
wish to dilute the JDES’s overall 


. , \rfs4r 

Christopher Price : up-to-date statement heeded. 


e iint secretariat independent of the 
ES to examine issues of common 
interest, such a» rationalizatloa or 


responsibility for the system, or 
remove its power to take Initiatives. 

It suggests that the department’* 
now role would be to inform tlie 
UGC and Ihe CCP of tho Govern- 
ment's priorities and views, provide 
adequate and timely statistics anu 
intervene with special measures 
sncli as making pump-prunum 
grants. . . 

However, for the moment, tne 
Institutional changes recommended 
. are limited. Polytechnics should 
ro main tied to local authorities, 
though. with corporate status and 
subject, to. clear, :and j de'imflad-aujUb* 

. lines ; on the financial ~ ana - aanutdi L 
strati ve reletionshipS between 
tutions, local authorities hud the 
DES. 

Tlie UGC would bo left virtually 
untouched, though with an increased 
lay membership to include more 
representatives of -local authorities 
. and both sides of industry. Hie 
problems of duel funding for re- 
search at a time of financial fibrin- 


C0 fii 5 4ie longer term'. the commlttep . 
expects ‘ th'a' ' ihachiher jf to develop . 
in such a way that it- might be pos- 


should move towards a policy of pro 
mo dug centres' of excellence. 


Alternative report favours decentralization 


Conference 


date at the 
^tivalHall 

camm^ftap's recommend^ 
«w tu. we to be. the’ subject, of a. 
"ttiiEerence hi. December/ aj: 
hlk'ticipauts 1 from alt parts 
ft" 18 hi ^»r bducAtioh . system , will 
™**l¥»l:oppo«unli# to discuss thfe 
rB pwu-^* l •• • \ ". • . 

i Ihe conference, called the Fund* 
p? ■ Organization . of- Higher 

. ft f Cb b Hi bs, ’I s to .fake pwte 


The radical alternative to the oEfi- 
: clal report of Mr Christopher Price, . 
the comm twee’s chairman, set Out 
a blueprint for the decentralization . 

. of pdwpr in liigher edupatIon 1 , lead- 
ing local, authorities with the res- 
ponsibility- for planning the entire 
system' 1 and" abolishing- the Univet; 
aity Grants Committee. 1 

■- Mr ' Stan -Tliorne and Mr. Dafydd 
• Thomas submitted a . complete re-, 
•part, rather than a' set or . qmepd* ; 
ments,' with the-aldi of pretanting a-. 
'■ picture "Of : 9 qbhtanHany different 
system. Their report, refrains from 
making political capital but its 41. 


■ vsrfii ^inciiida ' Lord. 

Christoher Pr{ce. ,MP 

■ Dr 

' diratfor.: of NELP'j 

: f* r ' ' Butterworth. viee-dtaiicel* 


vafwtick j .'Mr,, JOlin; Barbett 
^rlnci'^t»^a , Standing' Confer- 
Geoffrey Casfori of the 


,l r. : : v ^ ' 1 ^ ^ ■ -• r - ! ; : : .j :, 'ivi ■■ ;* • .j- 'v"'-.-;. 1 '' • ■- ; j ' -.j.---.-: 


3 . tl,R ■ ^ Ww ^ at d > LCducation -officer of 

^ ; avail able 

uri E«SVSjWS»taer mw Inter* 
!> tA -Eaaiy London 


oies. . i* 

All . higher educBtipq,: including 
that In: tiie - universities, would be 
■ ‘funded through a single pool, tlie 
size bf '.which would become a n^t* 

, ter 'for the Consultative Council for 
Locil' '■ Government Finance. The 
, UGC would be ,c gradually phased . 

OUt". . i ’.'' 

The Council af Local Education 
Authorities would : become the ad- 
-• visory body for all Hehec eduia- 
tiori, time removing * e " e ?“ 
aby new 'national oody olong the 
• Unas. proposed in the main report. 

The 1 'Ragibnal ■ Ad v isoiy ^ c ' I s * 1 

. l eforirt'ecr to 1 take respond LbU.Ity for, 

’• ■ further' adukatioii and the unlversl^ 

. tie^ as well as publld SBetor higher . 
i , education^ wpuld- advise °LEA. .. 




selection process will be conducted 
1 pot by die colleges, but by .tiie etu- 


.vqy- A'i 

l * .V i* 


.'"A';. - 




','BUUCHUWl- nv-T'--'-- , . 

• . " Local- • raUthoripes ' . would, have ... 
. I equaKitrfluence ■ over all ' 

•bV;unJyersities, polytechnics and 
'jtofoe .'40 colleges • WOflld ■be grSqted 


btit-jViitrfversit; 


Dafydd ThoWias (left) a^d.Stan 
plctiife. .■ 

independence from LEA control. 
They wbuld be. givon , corporate, 
status similar to; -that existing tn 
the.' Inner London polytechnics. , 

As a further means of -breaking 
down the barriers of the binary 
system, the Universities vGeutral- 
CowiCil for. Admissions would also, 
be abolished. The Rescarch Coun- 
cils, would - take , ovpr eqle respon- 
sibility for research funding, allo- 
cating * money 1 directly to depart- 
ments, rather- .than to Institutions. 

Tuition fees are’ dismissed as 
wasteful recycling: to be -replaced 
by a notional fhe element .home by 
l.eua;? -and-ithe distinction . between 
advanced ' and oon-advanted further 
education' .-'would -also disappear la 
time. 


Thbrnc : a Substaiitialiy diff^cnt 

in order to encourage cominuing 
education, " brokers ” . would 'he 
/ appointed to .gjve adyace; on- pro- 
vision in their area, teachers vfould 
■■.be required to. -do: part, of their 
work in rim. evenings and ut.wcek- 
. ends, thero would be a Te-e«imlna- 
tion of ...pile; formulae .for fundlu| 
part-time courses . and . tlie DEg 
‘ would try to eucouraga .more pnrt- 
‘ time and mature students on the 
basis of reducing full-time pro- 
. viBibn-if ‘institutions- do not respond. 

' * Our desired Utopia, is . oiia -ln 
which capacity will nvatcli studeiu 
praferenco.t .there -tVlll be no ratiotr- 
■ ing, nd selection from a -stir-plus of 
'.sukiabla qualified - candidates.' It 
• and when itiie nation can Acroi‘u_to 

provide sufficient capacity, thetf l tnfc 


'dents,” the minor if y .report aajm.'; f 

- For the momenC, • IboweveA - the 
course approval system - would he - 
re vised with ,new criteria and wora ; 
Speedy, operation,., add- extended to 
include tne Universities. Tlie estab- 
lished enrolment criteria would bo . 
die’ only bar to .the prowsidn or 
advanced' courses. IpsliiiUtioiis 
Wbuld . bd required ? to inforin. tiiq 
RAC of any courses feilihg.tb. meet 
recruitment .targets end would nor- 
mally be penalized for these. 

The report advocates -a. thorough 
rethink of. the grants system and, 
li|ce the ..official version-, ‘does not 
ride out.’ the introduction of* an ele- 
ment of loans. - The DES Is urged' to 
give special cpnsIderBdon-.tothe 
..question of discretionary awarda and 
to issue new guidance tq secure 
inure generous end uniform distri- 
.. bution .06 (ham by local autimrities. 
.../ Student rasi deuces .should, be 
allocated with priority given to 
students .from .homes where stqdy is 
'difficult;. ' Tlie . redefinition - of 
designated • courses , ’. | a«*st 

<• he.a.s in .distributing places accord- 
ing tq' need, .j 

The .minority document;, place* 
i great emphasis - oq the advantage* to 
.be reaped fnoiit the uao of new edu- 
. vcational,-- technology and imitroved 
i learning methods. It recommen-fo 
: 'that students be trained iri speed 

- -reading and comprehehsfon, note- 
F taking, -memory and' the use -ar 
E HbeOry respurcos,- while more' ffaci- 
t Htiee are predicted for pnMSsM 
t'>and -development. ’ 
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France cuts education’s share 


•from Guy Neave 


PARIS 


For the fourth year running growth 
in France’s higher education budget 
will compare unfavourably with the 
rest of government spending. The 
budget far 1981 due to be discussed 
in mid-November by the Chamber of 
. Deputies will be some £179,350,000, 
14.8 per cent up on last year. 
Estimates on the increase in overall 
government expenditure are of 
around 16.4 per cent. 

The higher education budget will 
set aside some two per cent of 
supplementary estimates for the 
creation of new posts. Nevertheless 
the put look for those seeking aca- 
demic’ posts will be far worse than 
last year, .In. 1976 at the beginning 
of the . squeeze the ministry of 
' higher education made 1,037 new 

jpi ! "■ * r ■■■'" 

lb 

Most of these will be in the 
priority areas of research or the 


documentation services of higher 
education. Significantly this year’s 
estimates provide for no new posts 
either for teachers administrators of 
technician staff. Even the replace- 


f romotion with the money saved 
rom the courses that have been 
abolished for those with tenured 
positions. 

Other major changes in govern* 


ment oFthoM w tiring is' insufficient ment policy 'are also reflected in the 
to keep numbers up, budget. For the first time the Bill 

contains separate estimates for 

This policy falls partly In line higher education on the one hand 
with the zero growth in student ant j researc h expenditure on the 
numbers, but it is nevertheless a other- The government's intention 
departure from the promise made . to ex p Hn£ i research capacity is re- 
last year by the minister of higher f i ecled j n t h e 20 per cent hike in 
education. Mme Alice Saunier-Seue, capital and equipment grants. Most 


appointments; this year there will 
only be 331. 


to introduce in the near future a 
long-term development plan for the 
recruitment nf academics. Particu- 
larly worrying is the prospect of 
an ageing teaching body though 
some margin of manoeuvre has been 
kept by. the recent cuts in graduate 
.studies announced this summer. 

The reduction in the number of 
graduate seminars will, the ministry 
Hopes, allow posts to be shifted be- 
tween universities, when the need 
arises. It will 'also allow for soma 


capital and equipment grants 
of the new posts — 241 researchers 
and a further 41 engineers and 
technicians— are to go through the 
National Centre for Scientific Re- 
search; France’s major research 
agency. . 

Nor is student welfare exempt 
from the cuts. According lu one 
student spokesman the purchasing 
nowdr of student grants will not 
increase in the coming year. It is 
the first time this has happened 
since 1970. 


Academic gloom over Fraser 
government’s re-election 


from Geoff Masien • 

Three. years of more of the same,, 
was the gloomy response of aca- 
demics, to the reelection of .Austr.a- 
i« • ; . Ija’s Fraser ' Government. 

‘ Although the Government's 
majority was halved, the result still 
;■ 1 • reflects a considerable victory for 
' •*. ' the ' country’s conservative parties. 

' ■ ..-“'Tile fact that higher education was 

ftlmost a liori-isSue in the polls fore- 
'. shadow* a tough 'time for advanced- 
education in the next three years”, 

■ ’ ■ t'&ifl the general secretary of the 

' Federation of College Staff Associa- 
• * ' Hens, Mr Ross Homes. College aca- 
demics feel particularly put out 
since the only offer of extra support 
' , ; . ' for higher education in the prime 
' ■ 1 . 'minister’s policy speech was directcd 
^ Id universities, , ; , , ^ 

, ."'search centres of excellence between 

■ " 1981 and 1984. “The Liberals have 

picked out university education for 
. ’. da injection of funds but have said 
: ’hothlng about the 'development of. 
J fhe [collage. .' sector ”, an ■ aggrieved 



Mr Fraser : majority halved. 


. . uni- 
versities will be dispelled by a com- 
mon enthusiasm to develop the 
universities' reservoirs oE talent -and 
expertise.” p 

He called, on the Government to 
provide p portion, of die subsidies 


it kives to industrial research and 
j ■ -.«i- Oft tjie other hdnd th.e Federation development jo support students 
' ! oL^ustrallan University, 'Staff Asso- . and help them gain .^skills in the 
gelations came out publicly with the . national interest V ’’ 

‘ ‘ d .. Dr.Darvall pointed out that post- 

'd . graduate research' . awards , have 
n Jallenin real v&lue.i?y 38 per cent 


cheerful .hope .that '-. the . reelected 
. .Government .would have a mure 
, . positive attitude to universities, than 

...It had Showed ■ r for: t^id ppst, three sipce 1974 and raany of Australia’s 
., Sears: • . • - - . . best honour^ graduates can no 

Referring to .the, promise to. tund longer afford ' to continue their 
. .; Ihe research centres the president., researches , ,. 

•'■ '^Dfihefederarion. Dr 1 Peter Daiyall, wiiot haV been missing in higher 
-We L see our, long_ campaign education, as Dr Darvall also 


i, i . — T _ 2 7l. .. — guui^iuuh, ijL uaivBU also 

, • . ; J® foeuS the attention of the ,Gov-. explained, wgs a ' comprehensive 
eminent on the need for greater nbfiev which s celled out clenrlv th« 
Resources for university- «W *85 

bennng Us first fruit. 

»’■ ' ’ “We Have a magnificent national 

System of universities which have 
C been "besejged tor'fivd yerfrs by in- 
V rt.V i 1 1 - r * »■ — - — — « , i ■ . 


Government’s- '. intentions' aiid its 
aims for that sector. The minister 
for education in the .former, govern-, 
men Mr Wal Fife,did. not take up 
that- issue., before- the election. 


BinatioHal degree proposed 



: ** Pilot ^sohettie fb^ other . ^And . Halidq* - authoritiei ware, 

: -r -¥^ a P Dn V • degrees, 1 • alarmed ' When* - Frehch • education 

• > •• Uiidejr- the agreement a joint tur- reformists .recehtly -projected. 1 the 

• . .aiWMllIttl la ' ha alrtUhdnkAJ .W!.L . ^'8 B ! . « * . I 7 I. .* 


Appointment 
of new y-c 
vetoed 

from James Hutchinson, BONN 

For>rhe first time in West Germany 
u state minister of education has 
vetoed (he election of a university 
vice-chancellor. This has caused a 
major row in the state of Hesse 
and, since such elections are fre- 
quently controversial in Germany, 
the minister’s action may have 
created a precedent for similar de- 
velopments in other Lander. 

Last July the University of Kassel' 
elected a 32-year-old Austrian, Herr 
Michael Daxner, os president, to 
succeed Herr Ernst Ulrich von 
WeizsHcker. Herr. Daxner, who de- 
scribes himself as a socialist and 
has a reputation for intellectual 
brilliance, was to take over as head 
oE the .university in October. 

. .Two days Hefqr.fe the succession, 
the social-democrat minister, or 
education, Herr Hans KroIImaiui, 
exercised his right to turn Herr 
Daxner. down. The minister decided 
that, certain public statements made 
by Herr Daxner raised well-founded 
doubtg whether he would support 
the goal of thd state government 
to. adapt the standard of Kassel 
University to that of a ,f conven- 
tional” centre of hlshef educa- 
tion. ■ % 

Kassel, now .about 10 years old 
and . with, some' 7,000 students,, Is'. 
Hesse’s - only comprehensive univer- 
sity (Gesam^/iochschide). This Is an 
integration of a conventional uni- 
versity and a polytechnic — a hybrid 
which is apf to be criticised by con- 
servatives ns . an example of 
academic Jeftish meddling. , , J 

[The rejecdon'of Herr Daxner haft 
a strong 'political background. The 
Prime Minister, of Hesse, H«:r Hol- 
gep BBrner (a social democrat) 
wants; to build, somewhere in the 
norpi. of . the state, ^ 'plant for re- 
processing 17 spent nuclear - fuel 
elements. ' Herr Daxner, a deter 
mined Opponent of nuclear energy, 
ha? announce^ that under liis lead- 
ership --Kassel 'Un'ivOrsity would do 
all in it 8 power to fight the “ atomic 
programme”. 

The. main teacher's union and the 
public services’ .union ■ have, prq 

* _J s_ ' mini 

that 

C0 ^»a A»U l ’l8 r the hnipns 
.lOifpII'ffiB minister.. They .are pro* 




A special correspondent reports from 

Johannesburg on how one white university in South 
Africa is trying to lose its traditional image 


Academe stuck for its choice 



Witwatersrand aims 
to help society 

of personnel, and tkujfetrf 
applied legal. studiei.Htidtiaif!. 


^if ter final split 

politicize cdiiso no, h legal or. Financial” prob- 
, S private Mms. : ’ • ••'; • Y 

lonSj. . -P W q- ^ant th'e-, . r . The' NUS now ■ re^e^ents’ only the 
:« n d ' student im ifcoi: t of -the , Hebrew Uril- 
. . 4 , pblitlcs” shid versity, Tel’ AViv ' Uoivel-si tv ' ahd 
;V ^Jdatitutd union repro- 'the: wlngatc Inatiiuts fof p^ysiial 

' h '- j. RfitnieiZfe'n I utlvkv AF >. tpi. • J'-: J i_". •-i ii 



trates on laws affecting ib Ilu 
community and on diS.ntlfti 
issues. . ‘ ■ 

It also includes the undsptiv, 
cadet scheme, among A r 
tives are the development uln 
perimentarion of roaieriils t 


disadvantaged 

grounds. The Anglo-Am^im v\ 
poration, which is fiwnthti; 
scheme, Is concerned to incmsT/ ' 
number of blacks in the pd? 
graduate staff from tvhich its Bn 
gers are drawn. r. 

At present 90 per cent t|S_ 
students, at Wits are white ap 
university has repeatedly bf;-; 
that it should be' allowed to tel 
qualified entrants of all race. } 

In the hope that the goienr . 
will abolish or relay currar 


On October 21 the senate of the 
University of the Witwatersrand 
approved a 327-page academic plan, 
whose preparation had been a three- 
year team effort let by one oE the 
deputy vice-chancellors. Professor 
Frank Nabarro. 

In the accompanying “outline of 
the academic plan , ' Professor . 

Nabarro, while recognizing the very methods for bridging codohl; 
substantial achievements of Wits in able for university en|rufc lr' 
the fields of research and teaching, disadvantaged educational &!. ' 
points to. the need for new develop- 
ments' related to the most urgent 
problems of ■ the university’s con- 
text. 

,c We shall serve society best by 
doing those things that' we, and we 
alone, are equipped to do best. What 
our three years of heart-searching 
have shown is that we are not doing 
these things as well as we can In 
the setting of con temporary South 
Africa. 

“We are not educating our stu- k . 

dents to be fully aware of the social frictions on the admission of Hij. 
and economic problems which sur- to the mainstream. univwjme.*^ 
round them: we are not doing , is currently developing . 

enough to equip able students who of bridging courses which lot. 
come .from the disadvantaged sec- faculties) will be taken concone 
tor? o( fhe South African educa. with a reduced load of flegrsK*- 
tional system to overcome their courses in the, first year. w f.!*'* 
early educational disadvantages so thus postponing other degrttvi. 

that they can benefit fully from courses and so prolonging them: | 

their studies at Wits. We are net period of stUdy: , ' f 

concentrating enough of our re- Until now of course, 
search on the problems of nur prepared entrants nave «*»■ 
Immediate surroundings. had to repeat a yeal-.br ^luoy-“* 

. “Although Wits -has freely ad- ing courses will l?e for I" 

mitted students of all races and need them. The^ We=i atloB jp , • 

classes, and has vigorously resisted ultimately most ' but : not *“ f 

restrictions which have been irn* clients will be blacks. • 

E osed on this freedom, we hovo SludeBts whoss 
istqrically served predominantly not English are also suPMJ", 
tpe TVhite middle-class community a special tutorial : 
of the Witwatersrand. which a student :■ 

“ We must mniutain mid develop services of d persons! , 

our pure scholai'ship and rigorous tutor, or be rfiterrM »» J * 
advanced teaching, while usiilg tho longuago tutors. . ^ 

intellectual strength that this pro- unfvovsi ^ .'' 

vides to plan, to ocUicate skilled , versily. school • 

staff for, and to assess the Success »mry n . ,,d w. Fe ..f^*12i , »„ineiil J 
of activities which will develop in 
dll surrounding communities. 

“We must continue to lend In 
liver transplantation while. develop- 
ing skills in combating rural malnu- 
trition. -We must design solar cook- 
ing , shoves , for areas far from 


Clive C-ookson 

U WASHINGTON 

of die firmest elements of a 
finalist's training is to avoid a 
negative introduction to a news 
cmrv But it is impossible to begin 
S report about higher education and 
the P 1980 presidential election in a 

^mTreMdon of students, faculty 
campus administrators, to the 
dndidates is almost universally un- 
wrhffic. Higher education dis- 
S Ronald Reagan and his slni- 
nlbtic ideas but Is depressed by the 
prospect four more years oE ’ 

jimmy Carter. 

fMiers- are educational issues in 
.Indeed Albert Shan* 
S^-Mident nf the American 
Fcd'oraiion of Teachers, goes so far 
Lf to claim thot eduoadon Is a major 
election issue this year, for the 
first time ever. But he is speaking 
of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. The Republican Party plat- 
form, on which Mr Reagan is cam- 
paigning, favours tax credits for 
par outs who send their children to 
private schools, " Tho effect would 
be the destruction of public educa- 
tion as It has existed in this country 

. for 200 years claimed the hyper- 
bolic. Mr Shan ker. 

In the course of his campaign Mr 
Reagan has made several other 
statements that frighten the people 



a Democratic publicity campaign 
urging students not to be " fooled 
by Anderson’s claim to be a pro- 
gressive voice ”, and warning them ! 
“ You can vote for Ronald Reagan 
two ways : vote for Reagan directly 
or vote for Joint Anderson.” 

Only once during the campaign 
has Mr Reugan faced a proper nld- 
fashioned student demonstration 
against him. That was in California, 
the state he governed from 1967 to 
1974. When Mr Reagan delivered a 
speech at the Claremont Colleges 
near smog-choked Los Angeles, 
about the dangers of federal inter- 
ference in education, he was con- 
sistently interrupted by chanting 
banner -waving students. 

But the demonstrators were not 


Tax cutting proposals 
threaten colleges’ future 


by our North American editor 

For public colleges and universities 
in seven states, the question of 
most immediate concern on Novem- 
ber 4 will not be, who has been 
elected to the presidency and other 
public offices, but have the voters 
approved sharp cuts In _ local 
property taxes and therefore in our 
revenues ? 

Tax cutting initiatives, modelled 
on California's successful Proposi- 
tion 13 two years ago, have quali- 
fied for the ballot in Michigan, 
Massachusetts, Arizona, Nevada, 


objecting to Mr Reagan's de nuncia- Oregon. South Dakota and Utah. 

• * m " I n I ■ T> ... > * I ...I -I mnti, f A rial mO tit U I* 


Ronald Reagan : Simplistic ideas 

Irving Spitzberg, the general 
secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors 


tion of the Education Department 
Their main targets were his stands 
on women’s rights, nuclear weapons 
and environmental pollution (typi- 
fied by statements that pollution 
has been “ substantially controlled ’ 
and moat air pollution is caused 
naturally by trees and, this year, 
Mount St Helens). 


And despite pramBture claims that 
the American anti-tax fever had 
abated, opinion polls indicate that 
several of these proposals are likely 
to pass. 

The initiatives would slash the 
rates of local property taxes, 
“ wh ich provide the main source 
of funds for elemental^ and secon 


To make things even warw, 
Michigan is in a severe economic 
recession, with the highest unem- 
ployment rate in t-he United States, 
and tho state government Is already 
in deficit. 

The State Department of Manage- 
ment and Budget says that if Pro- 
posal D passes it. will recommend 
the legislature to slas a h funding of 
colleges and universities by 71 per 
cent next year, from US$G50m to 
US520Qm. That would eliminate 
funding for 140,000 out of 203,000 
students. Tn institutional terms, .10 
of the 13 state colleges and univer- 
sities would probably have to close 
down, and the remaining three — the 
University of Michigan. Michigan 
State University and Wayne State 
University— -would have to reduce 
their operating levels by half. 

Such nn outcome would be for 
more destructive than the direst 
nredictions heard in California .be* 
tore the passage of Proposition 13, 


(AAUP), who has been touring visiting Californian Universities j ai .y schools and services like lib- and it 1* hard to imagine that one 
campuses during Dhe campaign, says j oSt sumn i e i- i however, I found rB i-ies and the police, but not of the country s gront systems or 
-mon ...:n i— ^i-ontinn For - mnSt nn one— student, academic ^; rn r,iv for hiahar education higher education could really be 

shut down. ■' That’s one of the 
troubles for people campaigning 
against it”, said a spoke smau at 

son". ’ _ 

larly T r -__ wou hj 


1980 will be no exception. F° r almost no one— student, academic directly for higher education 
most faculty members the- choice or administrator — who nursed However, the atnte would then bo 
will be between CartBr and t 11 ™ 6 - strong grievances about the way Mr required to bail out the locul 
pendent candidate) John Ander- u engail treated higher education ns au tliorhios with its general funds ; 
son’’, he said. “How many actu- governor. His famous confrontations an( j a || sta te services, and particu- 
ally vote for Anderson will depend w i th s indents and administrators lar i y «< nonessential ’’ ones like 


SfS in public primary and on whether they think Reagan has occur red in his first term and Mr co n eges and universities, 
le con dory schools. 0 He fias said that a good chance of winning* Reagan’s attitude to public higher then suffer budfiet cuts. 

Si prayers, outlawed, by.. the Students, •rejeeen.llj D™o. education dur.^ U«J=fo”<lJe.,n Is ^ ^ pr8dictlons o[ alsoe.er 


Michigan State University. “The 
general reaction is that It couldn't 
really be ns bad as that, but in fact 


prayers, - - 

supreme court in 1963, should be 
restored ; that teaching of Darwinian 
evolution should be balanced by 
giving equal time to biblical 
creationism i and so on. But he has 
not made such direct threats to what 
has been called the “Liberal Con- 
sensus” in higher education. 

Admittedly Mr Reagan hps pro- 
mised to abolish the federal Educa- 
tion Department (ED), which 
administers college and university 
programmes too. But that leaves 
most people in higher education un- 
moved. They were neutral about 
ED’s creation by President Carter 
and they would not fight to save it 
from Mr Reagan, 

fn die absence of issues that 
directly affect colleges and univer- 
sities, academe' Judges the . edridi- 
dates on the main issues, such as 
“War. and Peace,” like any other 
segment of American . society. No 
one has done an opinion poll of 
academe so far this year, but past 
surveys have shown them to be on 
die left or liberal side oE the 
,._litical spectr . 
predominantly Democratic voters 


cradc if anything though their 
leadors say that only a small pro- 
portion is enthusiastic about Presi- 
dent Carter this year. Most are 
apathetic Bnd, to judge from ■ 
recent poll of 2,000 private college 
students in New York, uncom- 
mitted. Forty- two per cent of the 
sample said they could not decide 
between the candidates, while 28 
per cent would vote - for President 
Carter, 24 per cent for Mr Reagan 
and 19 per cent for Mr Anderson. 

During the primary campaign 
early thjs year, Senator Edward 
Kennedy picked up quite a lot oE 
active student support. After he 
lost Hie Democratic nomination to 
President Carter, some oF his stu- 
dent supporters move over to Mr 
lib.-T. - 

who Is running ah independent 
campaign. ' ' 

Last month Mr Anderson was 
still attracting large and enthusias- 
tic ' student crowds on his 
campus appearances, but recent 
evidence __ suggests that • some 


best dubbed as benign neglect. 

Mr Reagan's closest associates in 
the academic world are to be found 
at California's two leading private 
universities, the University of 
Southern California and Stanford 
University (particularly its conser- 


therc appears to be no other possi- 
bility it Proposal P passes.” 

. — „ .r, — 4 0 nllt With recent public opinion polls 

atter Proposition 13 turned out to j ndical j llg that the Tlscli Amend- 
be unjustified, because ^e govern meM sta nds a fair chance of paas- 

ment of Cairforma had a huge sui- jng| slH fp f aCU ]ty and student 

plus (put rettospecttv ely at U SS6 groil p S f rom the state colleges and 
billion) with which to make up the utll ; vei . s itles have belatedly organized 
lost- property tax revenue. o a strong campaign against it.. The 

of the seven states with initiatives nnt i ono f hijsher education associa 


- ., rhfnk rank " the Hoover In- V ac . i ‘ nntionoi metier eaucatmu qssdciu- 

stitution) So ft was Jo surprlw last this year is in such a comfoi table l>ase2 in Washington only 

Seek when ha appointed an “ educa- P° slhon - . , u , , recently became aware of the threat, 

Hon policy task force” chaired by The Initiative with the most ant i their leaders have released a 
Glenn Campbell, director of the devastating potential is Michigan s joint statement urging members to 
Hoover Institution. Other members Proposal D, also known as the Tisch W ork vigorously against the pro- 
included Thomas Sowell, a senior ' 

fellow at the Hoover Institution, and 

J ames Zumberge, president of the 
niversitv of Southern California. 

The 14-meinber task force, which 
is drawn mainly from higher edu 


Amendment (after its sponsor). Us po sal. 

“If Tisch passes, there’s going t*» 
..e a worse disaster than any state 

........ „. .. . has ever experienced before”, .said 

local governments for their lost in- i lv ing Spit zb erg, general secretary 
come without Increasing otnev „f the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, wh?. . organized 


provisions include a 50 per cent cut •- 
in property taxes, and a require- he 
ment for the state to reimburse has 


dent supporters move over to mr ‘ j* «. mewed” to advise Mr taxes. • . • .. .. versity rroressors, ,iya V . bwhih 

Mss ssa 

. he happened by chance to be ,V*slt- 
; ine Michigan earlier this month. 


tive actions he should address if 
he wins on November 4. To judge 
from the members’ public com- 


diture is 


S'f, 


either mandated by the 
Constitution ' (transport 


aBtass.sat.'a ft’SBBtSaa.'MS 

fea-r 6 -rfesvsa 

_i j.. in.. ,1.1. » 


die left or liberal side of the .evidence suggests that ■ some 8 Q “ vl s c c e , J ^, a r ^^ D coire^. and not areas, 'including higher ef.^ion, lng * 

P^SnUf^ °o E % C °^UrT\ *%sTot recommend big cuts spending. would have to L swmgelng indeed, time 

Fulbright exchange programme Engineering gets Carter’s promise 
‘spread tao thinly ’ among world 


supplies Of Other forms of energy 
while continuing to observe the 
-quantization pf magnetic -flux in 
superconductors. Wa must become 
experts , in teaching the., use of 
English ps> »■ Second language while 
continuing- to discuss the shift fror 


uory mm reoruo.,, , - ; 
course in Engliphfor £ W 
■whom this is not the DjDje 

S“ B c „ k Tp^= u b &4^ 

“fai'K 


signed par 
tionally dh 
At graduate leva 
time bridging W 

selected graduates; 

in Hnguistic and quM 

In view Of the sR B ( cl i n Sw*^ 
deprived sectors of f 

the university^ b” 


w^Ich jufther . developments are 1 The centfe ;for c^l . 
apprOpriateJy called for.- A good tion runs conf«V e SfliL r se> ^ 
vddal’ of! itk . medical .research ' for ■ problems, and. 
instance,’ ha$ ‘been into health prob: - - • — -»-«rivrted *.,(* 


by Juaii de Onls ■ But the Fulbright programme. 

The - United States ■ Eovernment originally financed by the sale of 
. programme 6 for InterUa ecTuca- wW 
, tbmal exchange, the Fulbright pro- the :J M fun b | s 8 ince i968, 

, • gramme, has not been getting real incr ^ s ^ JP ni ,^ nd fl s no ro „ r ]a tio„ s 
v enough American funding for ex- .when congr. -5“? ?n/^ase P In the 

P.anSiort in recent years, officials J^Lr/^countries have been 

• 2ld S last^week adm{nlstrah ° rt Jdded to the exchange: programme.- 
‘ The SmiiST wao bribed as according to Com- 

.- spread too thinly among 120 munition ^ Benc ^f, ur , s ‘ . 

'. Wu tries. In fiscal 1980 the. United _ Rose Hayden,^ chief of the com 
■ . end other countries provided munlcation , ru i tura f. 

B.6«1.2Vh“ Iii real terms Is GO with educa tional and 

asSsfc °1 

foreW directors, on national coin- Soviet affairs at tlm Umversuy o^ 



. meeting set up » task .force 

tha wnt .i d . to study 'how ; t|ie available funds 

the wor “- should beat bt uW with , the. m»ln 


Colleges and universal., can look f a ffi .a ^; e £' ]o d “tt c S 
forward to more government sup- * . b1 j ^ mer j cans » 8 nd the other 
port for their engineering and com- w - th education for professional 
puling departments, if President engineers and scientists. 

Carter wins a second term. The first, which concentrates, on 

The White jj 0 { use . ha p^ secondary 6 schot^ an since the^post' 

report prepared for the president uy Sputn |j t h 0Qm 20 years . ago, makes 

the Education Department and the tho n , ora depressing reading. It 


the Education Department 
National Science Foundation (NSF), 
about the state ' of science and 
engineering education ill the United 
States. Noting the severe shortage 
of university teachers of engineer- 
ing apd computing, the 230-page 
report calls tor federal .action to 
make academic . 
fields more 
‘ The docunierif has 
in which thB president’s science 
adviser, Frank Press, says that the 
find wavs to 


the more depressing , _ 

talks of “ the current trend toward 
virtual scientific and technological 
illiteracy ” which ” means tiiet Im- 
portant national decisions involving 
science and technology will be made 
increasingly on the basis of Ignor- 
ance and misunderstanding . 

The second section reaches the 


insufficient people with advanced 
degrees. . .. - 

There ere several proposals to 
strengthen engineering , and com- 
puting education and. alleviate 
faculty shortages. For example, It 
proposes more financial help for 
engineering and computer science 
departments to buy research and In* 
struc tional equipment, «bd n«xo 
fellowships and research grants for 
PhD candidates., who j plan, to gp 
into university teaching. . 

. Although most complaints about 
inadequate equipment has .focused 
on. res eq rch facilities; . , tii'e . _ ,1'eporE 
points out that there a 

•severe shortaee' o£ uo-to-daw’ c pf n '' 

under* 


:ademlc career^, in .these op^jgric conclusion that the pro*. . nl'i r-DsaTstedVa ui 6ni ent for und£r* 

T*i i v t ' A ^sltdftdgo : of .tratwd - mb * ^. a d Uat * instruction. “Conse- 
iciimen^ has a brief forward manpower Is only shot t-term. NSF Q Uently \ g<MJd deal of the nistnic* 

bei 


manpower . . 

and ED staff analysed several eco- 
nometric projections, “which indi- 
cate that, with a few exceptions, 


White House will Had ways to tliere s | ipU M be adequate numbers 
strengthen the education' of proms- en gihoors and scientists at all 

slonal ' ician(lsts and >sngl.peers, at ie Ve ] s to fill available posi- 

Inclusion in the 1982 federaLblidget. tiDJ|9 i n : 1930— provided wa assume 
Dr Pre$s metUions faculty shortages t j iat t f, g nation dpea nothing dltfer- 

and equipment obsolescence as prow- ent t n l he future in the ways it 
lems for special attention, though he an j biakes use of engineers . . , 

does hot say which now programmes ’ fl nd scientists to addresi national engi (veering departments are now 
recommentfed lu die report vrfll : It ■ would soon became ^u- 

Euhded. A Zpokdsman sild thdt had ■ Howevar the rBOort says the possible for colleges aiid yirivecslc 
npt j«t bfefin decided; ! ; . ; ... uS statershould^t waic .for ties to handle the rapidl^jitTOas- 
However, the report does hbt market forces to relieve Its - short* • .inft ^ enrolments o 


non be^ng offered may i|i fact bo 
obsolete,”. 

Donald Marlow, executive direc- 
tor »£ the American Sodoty for 
Engineer I og Education, belie voa 
Dr X*ngenberg end Mrs Hufstedlor 
took too . complacent a view of Uia 
faculty shortage. He said 2,000 ot 
the 2S, 000 Faculty positions id 


• • 
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The Atkinson report called for closures. Ngaio Crequer reports on Keele University’s fight-back 


It was a few days before Christmas 
lust year that staff in the Russian 
department at Keele University 
leurnt it was to be dosed down, 

In the words of the University 
Grants Committee Atkinson report. 
Keele was one of seven university 
departments where it was recom- 
mended that “consideration bo 
given to the.phasiliR out of Russian- 
based studies". 

Apart from the initial shack and 
oFfence of being told that your con- 
tribution is no longer of value, there 
was a good deal of mystification 
among Keele staff. 

At a regional conference In Bir- 
mingham organized by the Atkinson 
committee during the conduct of its 
inquiry quite some time was given 
over to the problem of the falling 
student numbers in A level Russian. 
The Keele department does not rely 
'on such students, ns it creates its 
own demand in foundation year 
students, so it left Birmingham feel- 
ing secure that it had been assured 
it was in a different category from 
other universities. 

The staff’s mystification grew 
when they looked at the criteria on 
which Atkinson based its reasons 
for demanding rationalization. 

. According 'to them, the logical In- 
ference was that Keele should sur- 
vive. 

Just recently a small group of 
Keele staff attended a meeting with 
ohe UGC, the first of a number of 
dialogues being .held with universe 
lies affected by the report. They 
asked the question, point-blank, why 
Keele 7 

They were told that Atkinson's 
arguments had nothing to do with- 
the quality of the department or the 
structure of the Keele course buc 
the reason for the inclusion of 
Keele had to remain confidential- 
Staff at Keele have recovered 
from the initial shock and morale 
is high. They had to spend a little 
time _ advising first-year students 
arriving for the foundation year that 
the department still existed, but j 
opart from that life goes on much i 
bb before. ] 

The department is determined to : 

■ stay and . Keele’s vice-chancellor 
and, the rest of the university have ' 

; pledged their support. 1 

The vice-chancellor. Dr -David : 
■U«HTlsoh, reacted quickly to the • 
-release ol • • - the -, Atkinson .report • 
,iu«ultibB*tohtr*.:tenfmttehO' confirming:-; 
• ‘ l *ie department was hdld- In 
- high regard and was going to stay. 
He also asked immediately for talks 
with the UGC. 

He knows that if Keele is deter- 
mined to -resist tho Atkinson propo-- 1 
sals the UGC would .ultimately- with- : 

. draw money, in the grant appro- 

■ palate- to. a - department- of such a -. 
size. - When he asked. -how much - 

i that would be -he did not. get an 
answer, but internal- calculations cab 

‘ ,be made. . 

‘ It will be a senate decision ”, he 


Stopping another de; 
on the Russian front 



Class in progress at Keele University’s Russian department. 


said, recognizing time the burden of 
resistance . would . fall on all at 
Keele. But the support; lie knows, 
is there. 

The Association of University 
Teachers unanimously passed a 
motion of support for the depart, 
ment. a ' ;Tlierc -nn$ also been muted 
; opposition from one or < two indi- 
vidqala in sqleiite departments who; 
;fe6l ; that 'theli^ Subject S,’ ■ bee ads a of ■ 
the high cost of consumables, are 
bearing a disproportionate amount 
of the cuts. But it is isolated re- 
action, with little grass-roots sup- 
port, and has not manifested itself 
I m any significant way. • . . 

-The department at Keele was set ■ 
up in 1968 when Professor Evgeny 
- Lamport arrived from Oxford. Pre- 
viously Russian was taught in the 
German department. 

The _ honours course Is designed 

to give- a compehonsive account 
of ine ■ devdoment of modern Kus. 


Patricia Santiiielli 
talks to the man 
behind the Further 
Education Unit’s , 
iatest.proposals . 


of Employer recognition,;. promote 
transferability and reduce overlap 
provision. ■ ' r 
. ' Mansell says he’ is not sur- 

prised at; the Government's decision 
fhe Certificate of Extended 
Education as proposed in the Keo- 
hane report in favour pf Basis for 
. Choice since die latter is a much 
cheaper option. 

"Although this has. greatly eased 


.:wm ippe-omptoymom . courses u y*' i " c , ipr >no ice /recant* 

U ^ilrce .df '-dnuble isatiafattion for- WeMdahons-. .There is still iquch 
Mr: ; Jack . Mansell , the newly '««*: jhA done' }n profiling and 
/appointed, .director, of ihd Further fdh eteff deyelopmeqf Jn Colleges.’' 

• EuucftUon . Unit, . . attached /to : r the; 


'sia and the Soviet Union in all 
aspects." Students study the his- 
tory, literature, politics, history of 
ideas, economic and sociological 
aspects qf Russian life. The study 
of the language is an Integral part 
of the course. The aim has been 
to provide a course that bridges the 
Russian as language and literature 

- and Russian . studies' as language 
'■ and othdr studies:* 

Two courses of three and four 
years are available at honours level. 
Four-year students either have Rus- 
sian A lever or take an intensive 
language course in the foundation 
year.: Three-year students study ■ 

Russian ah initio as honours candi- 
dates. -Russian is also available as 
a subsidiary subject. 

What distinguishes Keele from 
many other universities is that 
many, of its actual honours candi- 
dates arrived with no intention' of 
doing Russian. Their Interest was 

question of reallocating money from 
.initial to more vocationally orienta- 
ted training ”, says Mr Mansell. 

. His -new post- which he took up in 
September and the acceptance of 
the report represent a logical exten- 
sion of the work Mr Mansell has 
been' doing in- teaching and in cur- 
riculum development since the early . 

His flfst teaching experience was 
■in the army as a gunner turned In-, 
strutter. This led to lecturing troops 
in Palestine using -smuggled pam- 

- pblets outlining the British promise 

to Palestine^ • , 

.. Mr Mansell, then went into 
industry where after several years- 
as an electrical engineer he opted 
for a Garnett College of Education 
course to become a further educa- 
' tiofr lectvIret-V Hfe worked hif Way. 
up tb . senior- JecturaaHlp at ’Reading 
-i College of Technology wbefo h e was 
■ heavily involved in ■ staff ’develop- ■ 
• m6nt and purtfcitirim'. problems. Dur- i 
;.ihg.this period he ran a four-year 
project oh- /team.: teaching ' wnich 
attracted; a. great dfeal. (ir attention , 

- and' ledt tq‘ a Upesco consultancy m 
Singapore.,;.,, V,-,;.,. 


aroused during the foundation 
year. About 80 per cent of their 
students come from in-liouse re- 
cruitment. 

To close Keele would not menu 
these students would do Russian 
elsewhere. About a quarter of all 
first year students, because of the 
foundation year, come in contact 
with Russian-, which shows a vary 

- wide scope; 

For the last two years the number 
of honours students has risen. In 
1979-80 there were 30 students and 
in 1980-81 the number is expected 
to be 38. But the UGC only count 

- these numbers as M halfs ” because 
students da joint honours courses. 

The department says this method 
of calculation is misleading because 
' the system, compulsory for most 
students, is inherent in the Keele 
structure, the number of staff con- 
tact hours is the same as that for a 
single honours course and the 

lack of. opportunities for women. 

"Within the constraints of n 
large conventional deportment, wc 
tried 'to broaden the concept of the 
curriculum and alter the focus of 
further education ”, he says. " Wd 
gat staff development going, put up 
papers on student counselling and 
new methods of examination. We 
' also took on -City and Guild? of Lon- 
don Institute's link foundation 

- courses and helped other depart- 
ments with vocational preparation.*' 

At the same time Mr Mansell bc- 
■came _ heavily > involved with the 
'Association of Teacbei-s in Techni- 
cal; Institution?, how the National 
Associatiqn of . .Teachers iq Further' 
and' Higher, Education. He became n 
national council member early , in 


imusc is comparable Jr W 

single honours. CetlBinlf* 5 * 
tiudcms complain of tcon^aS , 

lhc department is small hi? 1 
members of staff and oni.fr ; 
assistant, winch studeS jS* 
n great advantage. The jflL! ■ ■ 
report paid scant attemhaT 
.search, a point which IsbeklJi 
up in the current round MS 
v, ews. Apart from the 
every member of staff 

published or prepared for oS* - 

year kind ° f m Mnfcp/..- 

Tim UGC is now saying ifoi: , 

purpose of the Atkinson 
is not to save money but to i 
the academic structure of ifaU 
teaching in the universities I 

impoverishment, not aademfck 
prove ment. In the Atldawa retr 
it is stated directly ot obtioL 
tliut the whole exercise r "based 
financial considerations. This ||.»- 
perfectly respectable and mi»i 
uble basis on which to lookstRK 
thing but in fact not only h it " 
short-run, but in the long m j 
would prove to be even moq t* ; 
pensive. 

“ One of the suggestions it ■ 
Russian teachers should testify ;, 
lish to foreigners or betaa * f 
ministrators. This is extraw&fy . 
short-sighted. Think how edit p 
has cost the state to prefab i 
Russian experts, apart fro* a | 
academic arguments ”, he nil 

Dr Roger Bartlett, a senior '« ? 
turer, said he was not opposed u y 
nn examination of Slavonic rod*, 
but the wrong questions were aid 
right at the very beginning. "Ste'i*' 
we set about Increasing lbs nd L 
ber of students? How aci; 
students do we need? Letaht; 
a clear picture of the sort of firf;;.. 
provision we want ", he amid. * 

Mr Christopher Pike, a 
makes a similar point: "AtldiKir 


the report seems to be m Wl 
teachers arc not cost-effectirt 
Atkinson report does nothing to 
prove matters. I cannot spe won ■' 
happening to other departments 
would bring about more siudtn: 
And if it is not about saving nuwj 
:then why is.it going on, tfhaMip. 
Point 1* in u ' 

Tho UGC has to talk to 19 * . 
versities before the main, c°nf£ . 
tee decides, finally, what it «l»j . 
recommend and what aciw 1 
should take If Us advice 1* P™ 11 ® - 
though firmly, set aside. j 
There is jio reason for thuW . 
that all those dopartmmts 

- mended for closure are lost aw* 
but there Is still room for arsv«» 
At tho end of the dav what MPF 
to Atkinson may well ooffl« 
the question of cr edlblUtf- ■ ^ 

the board had an infWtt^*^! 
did not have the resources to 
Its budget was no' ' 
£100,000 in the first year andH* 
only .£150,000. . - 

"So priorities had lo.be-W^ 
and very early wo 'J 

people who had not otaigj 
of a deal from further edumlto . 
low-ability 16-19 youngfl®* ~ 

women ", he says. ^ 

Initially this involved 
snry fire-fighting J ob f^ 

■ the colleges were |fs! m> • 

■ with the Touth OppprtBj«y , 

gramme, so the unit 
report on Supporting . 

1 provided a forum -in 

In'.ita'Mim'lwffiy 


and^pHdaCed common icote cur- a s^mpioh of ' Sdina'unemDlo vritenr' 

1 ioece8?fik'y; posSiblV 'With loearedfica-' 
'l^^E^Ad'Wuldlre,!. -ribn^ 

,i'. l i -.y-|V,:* -V].,: - • .J- • I- " .. j. 

:■ •• -■-•'..-'Vi - .* -■-* ■ :- -A ' •/ ' 1 '.' j.'j * i .-if. 


•cations! influence atiji knowledge: 

, He -«s«K : .on- nomniittees - ,gf the 
.National ^oiuiqq^ian fdr Educational 
i Re$e«ch me'CpuAeil for Educa- 
U stiir chair-' 
ahd Guilds ,of Lbn- 
,dMi pistil te’s : eo Uoatloilfll services 
1 of tK^Tdch- 

'Education . Council’s assess- 
..mont and niqderaflqn subco'ra^tiUtee. 

: : ni?.lasr;pbst was as head of tha 

>^',^ctUiapnl ; College. L was p era 
- Jhat-qe. first ^efeeti^d; certaiqishifU'' 
taktti g pinte: vrflwi , lit a, ■ 


; committee.'. ... 1 

; - As president qf the association in 
•197+ he. .played an important part in 
•getting', conditions of .service 
through. He says ha would, like to 
be remembered for 'this jusp. as' 
;mtich:..BS for Bis involvement in’ 
.teaching. *.• ;• . 

i.i If was his-wprk on thd- curriculum 
.arid ip the union which, brought him ' 
to. the FE.U- as. the Natthe represen- 
tative qh the. board,. of: mripage- 
meoL He has. been very involved, in 


111 Hie UI11YOIO-* [ WP 

paration area, the unit 
report on; * fts 

‘ , 00 # 'Learning, which idh^v ^ 

■ concept' that other 

■ tion existed apart 

• tional methods. r ’:*- ,hat h “ 
•Jack Mansell 
hlal. tMnjt. fnV all 


■ the: work of the unit in nie<pa$t three 
:years .but mojst df^.tliq .credit for. 
recent. achievements. m,ust go to iMC 
Geoffrey the prevjQqs.direc- , 

'tor, he says. •: . . . . .. ; 

; The Uhlt ' was established to . act 
;a^ a fpcal pdint for further education 
icurribdlar fmarters ■ and fcs- a centra ; 
Which' would dbable a.nlbre cQordin- • 
( attd- 'approach to further ' 'education 
.qhrric ular d ey el Bpm ep t ' in England 
:»fi'd < WaleS.;^f : ,t-iv - r . ^ .. . • 

• , { Miuiacll siya : that ; although . 


- > end - : jobs 1 to oe ; Dr ”“r 
' under ■ one banner or 1;l) 

.< preparation, v i ■ ' 'i M 

’SW&lS 

affect students bdt JaS-Siat' 
which must recognne i » 
"are different all;oy* 

-he ’says. ' "• . •' ^ tf .^esl dJ* 

■ Unemployment •JJtt.JSbf • »-“fV 

-.ediidiobn lo 


port, to ’ » ' : - 

these youn ^ ponpi®* . ; 
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Bonny, a puma born by artificial Insemination was a world first . . . tigers ‘breed like rabbits’ ... a cheetah and cubs born at 'Whlpsnade 


Why walking in the zoo 
is the O.K. thing to do 


^ Saw • . :T ■ s 


London Zoo has one major feature 
that particularly affpets its scienti- 
fic credentials— it was the first. 
Founded In 1826 by Sir Stamford 
Raffles, the Zoological Society of 
London was directed to establish 
zoological gardens for general inter- 
est and study purposes. 

Raffles died that year and never 
saw the fruition of nis dreams, the 


Science correspondent Robin 
McKie looks at some 
unexpected research at 
London Zoo 


zoological gardens in Regent’s Pork, 
with Its stated aim of bringing 
about “ the introduction of new and 
curious objects of the animal king- 
dom”, as the society’s charter 
states. , 

U quickly, became a centre of 
important scientific interest and 
ono of the first donors -was Charles 
Darwin, who presented many of 
the specimens he collected on nis 
voyage id HMS Beagle. It set the 
seaL on its serious scientific endea- 
vours and resulted in an establish- 
ment far removed from mere 
'.menigerli,; 

However, the word " zoo ” was not 
used until 1867 when music-hall, 
artist The Great Vance’ sahg “ Walk- 
ing in the zoo is the OK thing ■ to . 
do ". ‘ 

At the time of its opening in . 
1827 zoological society was criticised 
by the popular press for its exces-. 
sive visionary aims and was dubbed 
, this Noah’s ark socidw In a way 
it was a prophetic label, for increas- 
ingly the zbo has become involved 
in conservation, although even in the 
early days saving endangered 
species was appreciated as a critical 

At Whlpsnade for Instance— the 
zoos country subsidiary— -scientists 

managed to . encourage breading, of. . 
the Pare David deer,. ,Thi$ rare 
Chinese deer was discovered irt 

1856. by .the French missionary-ex-.; 
plorer Pere Armqnd David i in . the-- 
emperor’s hunting grounds . near. 
Peking. 

• Even then^the anbtlal was extinct. 
..in the rest of China and in the 1900 
: rebellipn the emperor’s . herd was 
'"ped butt. Fortunately, a . few 
. wUnals had already reached the 
J™««t end two pairs Were acquired 
1 Py Wblpspade, py 1956, they had 
bred so, well that tfio aop was able , 
-to present some Pare, David .Deers . 
hj- Peking r'zod. ■. ■. 

1 ■■ Not .all attempts , af conservation . 
have been successful. Rxartples , ih- 
;. 2 Jje the .quggga, • a South. African 
. wid ass related to jhe zebra, whloii 
/ became extinct in 1983 although., 
fandon. ZOo'ihAd one of thO last 

- ^«n S ‘ rf^Aiaie broke its leg on tbe 

a fatal’ 'accident that 
a Howe da .whole species to pass into 
;« tuition. . *. ■" . .. 

. 1 j ^ fhjs 'impressive, scientific and 

- ‘academic lineage: does cause prop-; 

1 for pffitials - tryirig to . run. a, 
! ™Mern; zqo.. ' Its charter means. 
j^ J Lpnd‘°h f Zp6 ; Still receives' np 


nizations such as the British re- 
search councils, the World Health 
Organisation, and various indepen- 
dent foundations. There are many 
advantages to the system, believes 
zoo research director. Dr John 
Hearn, for it forces scientists to 
“ keep on the move ’’ and maintain 
lively and useFul research projects 
that will attract funds. 

The 100 researchers there carry 
out work in five separate areas— 
nutrition, genetics. Infectious a dis- 
eases, reproduction and veterinary 
care. Director Mr Colin Rawlins 
said: "In fact anything that hap- 

E ens in a zoo is realty research. 

earning how .to manage any new 
animal is research work; after all. ’ 
He stressed the importance of 
zoos such as London’s for their role 
in preserving wildlife and rejected 
the theory mpt taking animals and 
putting them in, zoos represented a 
serious drain on their numbers. "In 
fact 85 per .gent of all animals at 
Whipstiade are bred from other ani- 
mals there and , at Regent’s Park, 
85 pqr cent, of the mammals were 
are bred from others in cap- 


tivity he. added. . 

"The real threat, and the cause 
of so many cases of aLiimBls becom- 


luflllTiWJn ensure tRe females .ovulate before 
i heir natural habitat?, particularly . mating, .both animals have to be 


’. Yet 'combating the crisis .can 
produce Its own problem* — sut ji l T as 
dealing with surplus animals. ‘‘.Take 
tigers, they breed like rabbits in 
here. At the. same timp, they are 
expensive to keep, eat a lot; and can 
be dangerous, although they catmoc 
be .properly returned, tp. the. wild 
once bred hbre- At . the moment, 
this Is, a big problem for us.*’ 

Just the same, if you dp choose to 1 
breed animals they must b6 kept 
in conditions that will ensure their 
habpiness. -For instance, 30 to 40 
different species of monkey used to 
be' kept jn, singles or pairs in 
Cdfees.; Now only about 10 . are kept, 
in idfge' groups where they ■« fer. 
more - content 1 ,- aH_ important con- 
sideration in breeding. 

This represents a general. shift in 
policy, added Dr Shiah Bertram, 
curator of ihammals at London Zoo. 


While there has been no change 
over the past 30 years in numbers | 
of mammals at the zoo — about ' 
1,000— numbers of species have 
dropped from about 400 to 200. 

He highlighted three main roles 
for zoos — education, conservation 
und research. “However, it is very 
hard to separate one from another. 

If you save- a rare wild animal that 
is conservation, but bringing It here 
is also educating the public and 
means you can carry out important 
research work as well.” 

The value of preserving wild 
animals in zoos was more forcefully 
put by Mr Rawlins. "So many 
people nowadays never see animals 
in the wild. In fact, many of the 
leading Africans who have to come 
to Britain over the years had never 
seen a Hon until they came to Lon- 
don Zoo’ 1 . 

But he admits that the general 
conservation prospects are rather 
dim. “We are fighting a losing 
battle on the whole. We can save 
some but unless die world popula- 
tion is -brought .under', control, there 
is not much hope for many wild 
sbecles. Tbi* . does not . mean we 
should not tnry. Indeed zoos will > 
have a pnime role in fighting for 
conservation in future”. 

But to do title properly requires 
much patient research Into breed- 
ing patterns and .rituals tQ ensure 
the proper rearing of young animals . 

. in captivity, , . 

As an example, Dr. Bertram • 
quoted the Margay cat, , a small, 
beautifully marked * big, cat.” from 
South America which is, being 
heavily poached for its skin. To 
ensure tne females .ovulate before 
. mating, both animals . have to be 
kept separately until exactly the.? 
right time when the male’s presence 
' wtil cause the female to ovulate. 
Then they, must be put In separate 
cages again, In case, the male eats 
the cubs whan they are newly born. 

Similarly, It has been found that 
Marmoset monkeys should stay , 
with, their parents to help them 
rear tlieir -next brood. .The experi- 
ence is vital when they comer to 
, ra|se .their own. . offspring. This 
technique is not so important for 
saving the relatively widespread 
Marmoset; but can also be applied 
to endangered Cotton-top Tamaruis 
, and also GoJdi’s monkeys. . 

'Artificial methods areielgo impor- 



j : .< 









Ching Ching the panda, is fed intravenously during au operation , 
recently. 

produced using both artificial in- animals genetically fit. This is still 

• ■ T . fnt> nff Irani hnttfAUAr. 


semination and ovulation. 

The mother puma Betsy was 


a far-off goal, however. 

Tn the meantime cooperation be- 


aiven hormone injections to stimu- tween zoos, through ^changing 
late the < production of eggs from both . aitimate and »nftimatl on . is 
her ovaries and ‘then : - these were ; vital. 

fertilized by artificial insemination, techniques 1 used Jn dlHorent zom 
I t is not such a critical technique reveM unexpected pieces ot usetut 
for the relatively plentiful pumn, information.. 

but will be of great use in breeding For instance, one survey across a 
the big cats such- as the cheetah, variety of different soos revealed 
the snow leopard and the clouded the crucial factor among those who 
leopard, .. '’ had successfully brad polar > bear*. 

Even when miimals are success- Those which .pnmM . « ™alLd«rk 
fully bred; there are other difficul- areas -which could be u sed us cub 
ties for zoo scientists to overcome. • blng dens were the succe^^ ones. 
A major problem 'ft', the loss of ^ was another import devetop- 
genetic fitness -whoh . animals are . ment in breeding animals In cap? 
bred from only a few pairs of a tivlty. . . • 

rare species. ' This *s all a far cry from tiie 

In any animal, haif 1ft! genes coma forjner days qf trips on the ele- 

Se Ph Nobn b e C could have been .a better 
other parent. This, means that one witness to 

can only expect that 75 per cent of keeper Ron Smith. hlmseK the son. 
two parents’ genes will he u«ed to of a head keeper at t 

make up two aucceedliig offspring, P« 8Bn L- « M^gnSth hw 

Even If quite Urge numbers of *Clore mammal no use, Mr smitn naa 
voung ere produced • by breeding worked with most different types of 
adu-lM, there P wjll sitHl be a loss of . animate, although he sti H professea 
genes in animals bred from small to be^ “ a cat two of his 


populations pf only a few pairs. 

A & a result recessive diseases will 


own domestic varieties at home. . 
Not that they^ have had it all 


start "to “appear 'and loss of genes their own way s 'f<>r owf jke - years 
will also cause a decrease in the a catalogue of young animals .have 

ability to divei-sif y, adapt and evolve found dielr w *y 1 1 .° ^ SiSS^Slsi 1 ' halw 
to combat the rigours, of the; wild hold for. rearing including ttyo baby 
where they iutyht- oi^e day be re- gorlllas-^ ^; <L : 


introduced. 


Su ch.J n vdl vem en t Is g . crucial fac- 


I tant in breeding BOiniBlg,* though 
less ' In the case ..of . species in 
general than with Individual 


examples. . This year, the zoo 
achieved a major world first with 
the birth, of Bqnny, a buby puma 


Iiws! Ap ermaneiit solution would standing of animals, and theirobser. 
be to use frozen sperm, eggs and yatlqns of slight changes in be- 
embryos which Could continually heavily on the keepers for under- 
re-introduced to keep groups of Dn reseai-cA work. 


nuhiiw • 8CU 1 receives np ^ a i or breakthrough In ; pregnancy 
■ . . city ^ sypport>— a unique A major |g ^ g cing de , 

tl,e lttajor woa pE veloped at London Zoo, -could have 


• ?a 1 Statist . bp : thb ! only rd- 

' ww?r t puffers 

• wifi” 'If.Taln^. - ; .pertqmty ■ there . -is 

- discontent ,, atoon'g j staff . ,. who 

V rvL . v.tbo Govorpoient;,aiid the 

" - Sip 1 ®*'}, London Coun ell . could do 
•' -X& ' V.few'iPf 'the' zoo’s impor- 

i 5*': 0 ,major tourist : attiqcu OU. 

: -zno, still ; ; man. 
'r- ^g^d/mpport ; a;tity tying JE'likk - re- 
V'SflvJ' Pfegramma. bf. 1 which about 

. M into 


vl J ; ’ 1 i.. ' ( - ' 


veloped at London Zoo, xould have 
a significant effect in helping the 
breeding of endangered animals in 
soos. believes . director of rcsoarch 
Dr John Hearn. * . i 

The teat has been designed to 
detect hormones, known as gonadp- 
trouhins, and using only. samplM or 
urine can .determloe -.wlthid three 
days whether an animal is pregnant 
or not. At present there Is ,no Man- 

vpregrtancy. ^ the rhlnq 

which hL a two-ybar. pregnancy— r 


males brought In from other zoos 
are kept for far longer than naces- 
‘Te female bae con- 


aary to ensure Ihefeipale has con- 
ceived. “ The new test will get rid 
of the guesswork . save a great deal, 
of money- and lead to far bettor 
management for expectant females. 
Dr Hearn added. : : 

The test haa already: proved suc- 
cessful wltii . raonl^eyB . and is now 
under , trial with' cheetahs and 
IcopRrds. -It has nlso been usod-— 
producing negative results-— on tlie 
panda' at Washington Zoo, believed 
• for a. while to have been succms- 
fully, impregnated using artificial 
insemination techniques, . . . 
Originally ideVelppad from human 
; pregnancy tests', the new method is 
ari Indication of the relevance and 


Interdependence ot -. human and 
animal medical research. Working 
in the opposite direction, on animal 
rbscarclv that may have importance ■ 
for hiuiiana,. the .zoo scientists are 
also working on several projects, 
including, on*: that might reveal 
charactaristlcs of diets, which could 
affect diseases suck as anorexia ner- 
vosa and muscular dlsttophy. • 

, In fact there arc a host or differ- 
ent research projects being under- 
taken st.the zoo which could have a - 
dramatic effect on opr ability to, 
save the threatened. specigs. of our 
planet. One- involves methods for 
geoctic J scbqeniog of animals so that. 
TnlierUable ailments , are not. Intro- 
duced into herds af rare species and 
another will allow scleutists to 


sd species 

determine the sex of an animal— ' 

K 'cularly birdB which are very 
to . differentiate — from just 
samples of hair or feather, v ' 1 

Ultimately,^ Dr Hearn foresees t|aa 


:day. when a- host - of techniques will 
have been developed to . aid . scien- 
tists In their attempts to breed 
anlmafs tu capitivlty. Apart from, 
artificial insemination ana ovulation 
and the-fyeeaing of semen, eggs and 
embryos,' lie believes that wo V"! ■ 
also be 'able to fertilize eggs In 
vltilo i and .select which .hex we 
require for a -young animal. 

In the end we can. at -best hope 
to save; about 85 per . cent :oE en- 
dangered animals, although Dr 
Hearn admits that * some species 
just don't have, a hope - 
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Michael Leifer looks at South-East Asia in the second of a series of articles oil world politics 
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A distinctive political feature of 
font It- East Asia since the onset of 
decolununtion has been the imur- 
relationship between internal con- 
flict over the identity of resident 
Mutes anil external conflict over 
the legion ul balance of power. 

Internal conflict over state 
identity has arisen over which 
values should ordain social and 
political order. External conflict 
over the regional balance of power 
fias turned on the Issue or the 
Attendant international affiliations 
of successor governments. Its sig- 
nificance has been reinforced by 
the competitive engagement of the 
Interests of major powers. 

This pattern has found some ex- 
pression in every post-cOlonial suc- 
cessor slate of the region as, well 
os in Thailand which was never 
subject to direct colonial rule, 
Although it has been most acuta 
in- the states of Indo-China, external 
interest in the nature of Internal 
sole has been evident in Burma, 
Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore, In- 
donesia and the Philippines as well 
ss in still protected Brunei. 

Political stability cannot he 
assumed for the future in any of 
these countries which are subject 
10 ' varying stresses arising from 
social diversity nnd economic 
change. Nonetheless, revolutionary 
movements which offer .radically 
alternative visions of modernity 
have failed to sustain the momen- 
tum of internal challenges to in- 
cumbent governments which could 
engage the competing interests of 
external powers to correspond with 
the experience of Indo-China. In 
addition, competitive external in- 
tervention has been restricted by 
unequal opportunities for access to 
loci qf conflict. 

Jt has been the unfortunate faie 
of the culturally diverse peoples of 
Indo-China that recurrent internal 
conflict over ' state identity , has 
attracted! without respite, the com- 
petitive. intervention of regional and 
global rivals who have not been . 
obstructed by problems of access. 

The violent resolution of one con- 
flict with its locus In Indo-China 


Indo-China in conflict 




li v;r v.y™- u , ni '^’suu, 

Of the external power, ,, 
decisive rule has been 
China. Its uiiwilli ngnes ^ 
ri cunnlud to Vietnamese £> 
mice in Indo-China lias 
fu ml .1111 cm a I obstacle 


Webster’s power game of 
duchesses and devils 
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iiiii(l.iiiicuiai obstacle to that U| I 

ot dennil designed to debilitated f Sb*kesp a .. Marlowe, John 

riarfajSS: ss-'SS-Sssf is 

« r T2*5 Si;!! % w SeSo” 'a! ££ Muriel Bradbook discusses the 
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...... ... uemvy us seasoned. ■ pio, « television or as opera, 

uldiig its northern border anU, *jSSLi to modern settings and 

Ifly miduly oil conscripts iroai: ■ ad ?„ reflecting contemporary 1 « , i 1 p Af 

&£ in'kampuciieaf —4 . ** * 5 + SV" relevance of the work of one of 

The position of China has W’ ' The White Devil 

33 .oVo^S;^?^ ■SfJSi'BK individual form Shakespeare’s greatest contemporaries 

relationship . to the. Cm 2 ,u?!!.fthis play and its. successor, ..'* : 


critical an sustaining Thai|»*'' 
refusal to accommodate : ii, i 
relationship . to the ConfiS 
party of Thailand has j^r! • 
factor in Bangkok’s wUHmw u 
emmtemmeo external . reluibiA. 
ment of tho Insurgent Khmer R»r t 
Their military regcneraiion sJ f " 
facilitated also by access to tae. L 
national relief aid, i> 

Vietnam has occupied KampsdiH [ 
without mnqjor difficulty bat rfja t 
two dry (or campaigning) sessa. X 
us armed forces nave not wtl« !? 
able to liquidate the Pol h 5 : 
resistance so ns to assure the » f 
solidation of a client nwernca > 
in Phnom Penh. Vietnam's wa i 
include the material support of fc | 
Soviet Union which. Indicated b f 
symbolic commitment In July idss I 
Lieutenant-Colonel Pham Tug J+ 


this .play and its successor, 
rKSJ «? Malfi: an Italian 
cowtly .scene of Renaissance mag- 
nificeace and horror, where lust., 
ambition, poison, madness -and 
Ser /use. in action at once more • 
exotic «nd' more intimate than the 

English sage had known. . . 

The power of gff aC , ni ® n ‘f ‘ ier E 
evinced personal domination of 
their circle, although In his - first; 

collaborative -tragedy, Sir T/iomns ' 

Wyatt. Webster had used material 
from- Stow, the chronicler . of . 

London, to present a Shakespearean 

model of tragic Instory, with con- 
temporary political import. In tne 
plots of 111* two masterpieces, the 
nower-game works through personal 
relationships, played in a close 


•’AAi •; 


became Asia’s first cosnoam h circle of patronage and intrigue, 
addition, the memory of the Pol h i j n a recent talk at Cambridge, .the 

terror gives Vietnam’s dint i.« Archbishop of Canterbury cued 


The violent resolution of one con- forge a similar kind of associiition violated} an assumed buffer which regarded as logical. Idenllv they 
tiict with its locus iu loan -China with counterparts in Laos and Interposed between a traditional would wish it capable of resisting 
has.- been succeeded soon after by Kampuchea to that which the Soviet antagonist has been eliminated. Its ihe Influence of China nnd free of 
nngtner at. ttie same genus.. Indo* -Union hits established with client government’s preference for one the patrimony of the Soviet Union. 

S2, l ” eatre ,°“. th r® e .; parties anti governments in Eastern kind of communist neighbour over Indonesia and Malaysia are-un- 


nina dbs, ueen me ineaire or uiree . pi 
wars, each : with. its dynaqtlc iii the * E 
inteC-Mhhexioh . between . the dxteiv. i r 


nBl'acc^ptub 
ihe regional 


nee of China nnd free of 
iony of the Soviet Union, 
ia and Malaysia are ■ im- 
press for compromise 
among their regional- 
without testing the 
if ASEAN beyond endur- 


JXsJiT- ,c‘ C - ‘' l’ ncu[e sense or urgency, to mcoipor- tience only or a disposition to cohesion of ASEAN bevond endur- 

hH 1 %Sm S1 K! Fl Hl f Kampuchea withiu the kind of , employ any \dable mifitaiy force nnce. Any prospect o? y a dialogue 
!rf S *hrf*D^h^f» a 8 D«« 0 iiu Ca *e P ^u^° n relationship -.already consolidated willing to resist the 1 expansionism with Vietnam was destroyed bv its 

A£L£»»1£5 Si!l“^L£by d®"**.* ±*LVSi p'«"- : SHBuib “ 


slrnnH 8 Trtd^rhliS C °w?i*^W?‘ • 5 Bn J“? on ,* s t |C China; on acceptable, in Indo-China has been governed by States) retains the moral advahinse 
^ ,°uil Pb 1 * 1 * 0 *! alternative to. the Pol Pot the fearful prospect of replicating within the association because of Us 


•53-^a^W- acceptable.' regime became Jrtperdtivl. ^ . ihe Flnlan^o thS flint We'TSSS* g 

' 'aMa!* ' t T f 0l ' e , InteUettual satis-, Soviet Union. Governments in Bang- priorities have preference In tile 

naddhaS^ SCft" «» ^^ussiqg the Third Indo*. ko H hav6 been sustained, in their communiques of^ ASEAN reflected 


kTi!: uc.j.nira-.inoD.. .guiwuiw m .men communiques or ASEAN reflected 

&fes 'S^s^wjbi 

is L Jiff AS*!!H Indoit 3s d . . te lW^daSa*5lE^ 


identity was less* than central ro • 
Jh® conflict. ■ At" issue r wos' not 
ideological ‘conformity . but ' adverse 
internet ailona of national security 
interests. - : ; :. -. - 


i inued' Vietnamese inllltai‘y occupa- 
iiuii of Kwnpuchea 


strong negative attraction . for ib 
Kampuchean people. 

None the less the long-tern p» T. 
peels for Vietnam in Kanpufa ■ 
arc uncertain in the face of cco» • . 
mlc decline at honie and the mini - 
of traditional hostility hetweta G-: 
Khmer and Vietnamese peoples. 1 . 
remains to be seen for hotr'lHI 
the politburo in Hanoi can tutus v, 
what some describe as a pennumi fi 
war mentality. The Govenuneai il [ k ; 
Thailand, underpinned by CW»1 
altitudes, has based Its rcsolfu v 
policy on the judgment that V*. y 
nam ims overreached itself. Tta< *■: 
has not been any Indication, to* 
ever, that the Vietnamese bpllm,, 
ihnt they hove arrived at' such »■ 
point. And tho longer (lit Inipada^" 
oyer Kampuchea is sustained, wk 
greater the legacy, of Iritra-repow r 
bitterness that will be left after m E 
cvciitunl resolution by violence a | 
the conflict. , ' . .' ft 

In November, 1971, the fhre-ff | 
emmoms* of ASEAN cortmlHH | 
themselves tq a proposal " to secut 
tho recognition of, nnd'rs^wj* 
Soutjh East Asia as a aonMf W 

freedom and neutrality, free. m" . 

any form qr manner of •«|PJ‘ er SS 
by outside powers ", TteJ ^ 
aspiration for regional orato >* 
mnlns no more than on BSpwuwi 
the government of View*** 
llp-servlce only to It in M 
to secure ASEAN's ondortwew.p . 
Us position' of dominance®? 1 ^ 
China; The sad truth h •"•fJS 1 


Archbishop oE Canterbury cued . 
Webster's characters as the supreme 
examples of unbridled egoism. 

What kind of people then are 
these? The fire of life burns high j 
they are fuelled by a spirit more 
powerful than that which consumes 
ordinary' mortals. More like the 
lives of devils and angels than of 
human beings, theirs are devoid or 
daily triviality. The world they live 
in, like that of the drug addict, is 
compulsorily attractive or repulsive. 
Their moods shift abruptly, yet the 
nervous staccato rhythms of their 
speech , reveal individuality with 
gredt" ‘precision, since Webster’s 
language is no more, diluted by the 
commonplace than his princes, are 
restrained by preempts of' morality, 
At the centre of 'the. scene! stand- 
women, servants, spies, pimps, in- 
fants— the people tilings are done 










Scenes feom receqf productions of ,The.:'AyiiiU ,peVU .. .(qbove)i- 
arid The Dhchess of Malf 1. ; ' < , '• 1 



code demanding dead, for an i^^'«3Sr^ W-JTS.’ 3T&S ' 

by necessity; As he combines the offending' wife, sister or any other quite uniiistortcatly in t a ess o , f 9 legal tmjnjng that ha with tlie mayoralty 6f a Merchant 1 

exotic wkfa i tile intimate; so Webster female transgressor :aga^t- the a, nun^ T i ort » .Webster might deal with important . cus- Taylor knoVvnasa- patron pf drama,. 


uses : familiar ' mbrallzings, ■ only. ..conution blood has been applied to 
ironically to. undermine them. ■. . Shakespeare. It :could .' be more 


From Merchant Taylors*, Webster might deal with important ■ cus- Taylor knoVvn as u patron pf drama 


Flapiineo,' 
pander and 
°ne of His 


^ bo i!l,»cd m mbdenj 'nstrunienM IKKXKTWSS. . 


W'in6‘ ip wlfh a dried Bentqnce, - ,In 1958; -his editor F. . 

•’ sfilffrl w Ith'BDBe : could say; that less- was -known of 

Buf.^is' allriw iny^ varying :qE.' .Webster than of great Grtek 
sttohiiL^ .. dramatists i but now, thaiUes to tlie- , 


At issue fin," „n L “n^be sqtlsfied qt the expepse of A sense of shared political identity . ASEAN com m uniques have been China; The sad irulh h [J * 
iorniitJ hut L he f'Vdependchce of smaller n^gh-.. awj' dredicanjeat and Vietnam V met by the now standard reahonso stHt0 . s P* South Enst Aria-inJjjJ 

of National ' security ' s “4 ^ tSS VAS"uu^iSh n hI - •£.«* 


ahapeS^ dramatists; out. now, y r™.- u 

Mares do gr6W grebt h^' being.,; researches of, Mary -Edinon^he ba a 

^■gfeat mcn’s.apw (4.2.143-7),, .• «n be placed m.ajMndtaj part of - gw 
Seljmpckqry spurs FJaipineo. oii; London, in. a .' ymJW' pjjfi ' Swabs of. tn 
™ rd J- at his death,- taorality and group, with articular political, and quenw otj 


n. facto 

Dligrim 

guide. 

' Sirice r , 
Stoviet 


United State's. 


order. . . 

Internal conflicts wl 
East Asia have tended 


.v... ...... ?*;•. , m |lltory , expedition ond.r- ! “'"*? 5SSSRJSJE3L 


“‘s; iSSS -JB;' 'it’Mtt'tSEJlr- 

on. In sense, VieLnntn i.. .nl -..hariaic, .tfa! ■ 


ini 0( ‘ ■ -STmi m a*£ wlght--W.to.dr. W« the p M 0> « ■ , t.; , - - ~ aB ' Bg*"Sg 

ttM*. i . Andt.d. w .dd.,i^.w X ., : . 


™ a .^* March 18 1606,' married by special and wren (contrasted, wjth .^; Jnq.. . 
,yet a at the church ' of St Mary 1 cruel tyof the church me jv.who dany ^ 

Islington to ." Sara GaiumpH “. .This burial rjtes ,1 ^ jt?’ : 'S 

n^hnnn* ■ was in Lent, «l season .wheq mkr- a quarrel) ...off qc. f|*ei ; .«|rtbf em5 <m / .. 

W P «»trist;’; the vivid. Erot^ ; 





J 


uid .acting of the leading part. .- 
nm- FlamTueo, by tho young Richard 
iths Perking earned .Webster's highest.., 
of : commendation,. The play did not . 
iter 'succeed, at his .neighbourhood 
at theatre, the • Ren. Bull, .a, square 
the! innyard wiiere- Queen AnheV inpft 
non performed . with Webster s fneafi . .. 
utly Hoywood as ■ their leadihg . drama- 
inv. tist, So Webster hiniself .had v . 
ara! . the . work , published by another .,, 
eot. neighbour,. Nicholas :Okes, .. | who .- 
had specialised In playbQoks.. . - 
rays .. The Duchess of Malfi, performed . 

1 17 at Blackf tiers by tlie EJing’s -Men two t 
end or three yews later, succeeded from . 
kes- , the first; £or r Webster.. essentially 
had belonged . to the i.indoor . theatres, 
bar- His disjunctive • speech uUowod the 
• • actor to create big part frqm.urtntliiii . 
A,* ’ hiiriselEj it .was adopted also .to tW , 

B -:;V more intlinato i'esponse of a. sBfOllqr ; 

foi ! abdience j It contained the Bofl*' • 

issed of character development,. j v 

7™it..- The Duchess ItcigelC. develops 








Thf beginning of a new academic 
year, moat particularly the penulri- 
uflte year of the period when uni- 
versal es, polytechnics and colleges 
of higher education can rely on a 
large source from which a supply 
of pole mini students might come, 
is perhaps a useful time to reflect 
upon the expectations that those 
entering higher education might 
have and upon their knowledge and 
experience of higher education at 
their ocrint of entry. Many no doubt 
have liati, the opportunity to gain 
fnme Insight from attending con- 
ferences and courses specially or- 
ganized by institutions of higher 
education, when they would Rave 
been given an introduction to, say, 
one nr two nf the departments and 
life in a hall of residence. In addi- 
tion, their .own teachers will, per- 
haps, huve had the opportunity to 
attend a short conference when, 
suitably wined and dined, they 
would have inct lecturers and 
inspected the merits of the institu- 
tion, the idea being tliut the word- 
would then be carried back to their 
sixth formers. Such efforts un- 
doubtedly lead to some increase in 
demand for the whole product, 
11 higher education ", bur tend to 
have as their main object the boost- 
ing of demand for the paniculnr 
brand provided by university or 
college X. 

Last summer at Leicester we 
agreed tn put on a special pro- 
gramme for local sixth formers. 
T’he university recruits only a very 
small proportion of its under- 
graduates from local schools so it 
could adopt a reasonably selfless 
rule in the preparation of the pro- 
gramme and could avoid a pre- 
occupation with recruitment.’ The 
pro gru irmie was designed for those 



Sixth formers make their decisions 


at Leicester University. 


m the first year of the sixth form 
and offered them a brief experience 
of higher education. It aimed to ' 


give those who were still, as yeti 
pome way from deciding about 
entry ditto higher- education, an 
Introduction to advanced study 
wfti.cft would be .generally useful to 
. them. Indeed, the .origins of the 
•scheme are to be found in the 
. regular meetings between senior 
university officers arid n group of. 
local .head teachers. At one ot the' 
meetings the. headmaster*. noted- 
that, despite initial difficulties, -the 
work- experience scheme with local 


A valuable lesson in learning 

Last May Leicester University put on a special programme 
for sixth-formers to give them an idea of university life. 
Margaret Mathieson reports 


the ■ social sciences and the other erial in a variety of ways — large lec- gathered directly from pupils’, at 

to • mathematics anil- pure and- tures, laboratory projects, seminars specially set essays reflecting on b 

applied science. -The fortnight wns and tutorials. > - their experience, and from discussion a* . continuity 1 ana j^oupjMri 

designed,, however, • far pupils.. to Perhaps -a useful aspect of the with the local- teachers. Since a few between A lovel ana nm j » 

carnej If, they -wished, sfaverfd, times, scheme was that gll the -departments sixth formers politely thanked’ the -varsity ■ uiidergra a u sie ■ . w** i 
durhigi.tbe • period., A. Japnple .end Involved -dit --it -.-prepared - topics -in-; university for its efforts.-' but firmly M“"y - ’ services, f 

-explore the different departments* • advance for- circulation ■ to . the -noted that -its -value- had’ been to con-’ nationally, are r n i iXriif T 

facilities and teaching styles. The schools so that the local teachers vince them that higher education was bv institutions of • mgnerevuwi 
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portion of the work can felt 
accepted. M I wfts ", one 
extremely Impressed M *''* • 
inn- discussions; the on. ■“*’ 
afternoon produced JJ**! 

incuts between people \Z* lr ^ 
begum ins of the P SB 81 'h 

slightly timid and shy.T&.J 1 
seminar was more inforeff^ 
all the lectures put logeiiS. 1 ' 

The headmasters and h* ; 
mistresses expressed 2J* 
appreciation, several sharing *'! 
expressed by local parents 4, 
i.» the university staff thaiT 
tew uncommitted pupils, the' 5 ■ 
experience bad the effect dS 
Idling n desire to go on lo £1 
education. in turn, unirr.! 
colleagues, some r,f whon 
inti tally suspicious of the ik* 
venture, have claimed that fe 1 
nnw have w greater undirajrfJ' 
of some of the problems of W 1 
form teachers but also hare W 
plensuntly surprised by the wiIuti- 
ness of the pupils to disn; 
topics and participate in semir 

work. 

From the university's point i!‘ 
view, ii nd it is believed Iron, 
perspective of other- paftidpaa! ; 
the, fortnight has been i uenni 
The liaison between university u£f 
and lncul teachers over the ipa-it! 
topic of teaching a partlculu ^ ; 
ject hots further poteatiil f 1( I 
development through 1 ( lw! 
collaboration now that Imereqi n {- 
common have emerged. Mom k ; 
the success of t-he ocuuifcj ' 
strengthened the prospai fa f 
closet- 'cooperation betmei tea- L 
versity and the LeiceslorsJiiitU# { 
cation Authority who leant*!] J: 

• contributed to the costs rf di 1 

, -mama -m course and who gave the mwn\ -. 

1 gm r || I ll \J the benefit of the sdvke d Ah , 

sixth-form resources- finwlw'.J- 
Tlie publication of essay and ad.. 

■■ - ■■■ - nar topics, circulation of rafeii \ 

lists and staff efforts to reflwnl: 
^ ^ extend Advanced Level wort k 

PlQgramme helped to penetrate localsbjhiif ;. 

* a teaching while uni vertltv 

ijf_ had their awareness of siitMim*:. 

.Slly JITC. characteristics and the ,spw^t 

^ J skills of local teachers enhtned ; 

For the future, there remhidfl; 
need to extend the dlscusdoa 
• the schools about the cormtlKj’ 
directly from pupils’ at which lo pitch any tula» Wt : 
set essays reflecting on form fortnight and ■'“.fSIS;-, 
„i an r« .«,! Irnm .u^...ci n « nf continuity 4 and - 


from a similar arrangement which 

• introduce djem to university 
jafe. 

■ - Thus,- .--in addition, to, tho usual'' 
. «P«?Wist lectures, visits : la schools,: 
- - pnd visits from schools, which are: 

■ ,- -M*1. qf.lhe. recruitment programme,- 
the university. .offered.; a sixth* form- 
.-; = fortnight,' tq, local .schools; which wot! 
; -..MS* ,»* providing- a -service to the. 
.lower , aixth formprsakip 4o ; a ;work. 
experience; scheme paid :frpm which 
,, .crt.he unive^fiiH ,^id, hot imagin& Jtseif 
b;edetitiaf . qther i ban -iq terms of- 
relationships -with lcural .teachers' 
^.-.eniLlUIstanding ir[ tbq commhnjty;. 

• i The two-week period .was- in May - 
. . -and wns'chCseil. after -careful ccnt- 
siilutioii with both univotslty' end. 
’. ^ school atari:. During Itlie- fortnight 
••• •: spetiinl -subject. coursee- were taught' 
•on '-altprnate week days; -.with one- 

* :*eek -being - allocated -to' arts and-: 


% 


ptimla ; tp . sample subjects Hke- school for^ded- to -the university .particularly the pupils appreciated' fideucc ■ m uieir y 

philosophy, geology. W)d engineer- staff: for marking, and made ready:- the small group teaching and this J , ? v ' te each da** 

ing which ere .-more usually begun, for .return to, and discussion with,, was especially, . so when they Felt "‘Shfr education, wa 
at -university, ■.-:•■■■■: -.the pupils, when .they attended the confident that the university staff 

' Tbfe planning of- the»forlnlght was ■- P^rfcular course. Thps,. the: arrange- - had taken Iniaginatlvc account of the v ‘£^ u Se ’ f ar 
designed as far -ftS‘ possible- to Shttu-- ments. for teaching were carofuTly: stage thO’-puplU.hail reachod in their: f.f n „ tbem - lbaa' 
late- learning 'experience at a.' uni-. Planed ,ta engage .pupils,, school A. level courses, Tho pupils also hut large lecturef d 


Ing wnicb ere ,-n^p rp usually begun, for .return to, and discussion with,, was espe 
at university. ■ ■ -. •< .the pupils, when .they attended the confident 

• • Thb pianfiing of-the»forlnight was'- Particular course: Th^s l i the nrrnUge- hod taken 

• __ merits far tenahlna were- raratullv- etAao 


imall group teaching nnd this le =chUv«' 

especially, ■ so .when tliey- felt S, . 1 "Their letters ^ 

dent that the university staff 1 1 ® 1 °}^'n 1 m n u s that wd> 

aeiienc'es made.. 


small groups. 

virtually unanimous . w* \ 
pciiences mode . B ,r„ : “trtl 
impact . * on. tlww -‘K-J i| 


and lts-depirunents with the normal : - f Not aueprlsmsly, therefore, those ted , to be s both dauntlngly lonr|ied fiJ. turned «« Aj 

; student, contmunity. The .arrange- who • paiticipatcd r • especially frqm mid remotely inaccessible ! Lecltir- V.minrtnhiv similar lo 

mdnts.-wero centrally, administered,' the university side, wore interested, ing ‘staff’s .choice of materiel npU ..nVimnrnduatos. 

:but -close .cOntact«i- wilh^ .individual- in' the reactions and responses .of teaching styles wore assossod with. y ■ - — - — 

departments were- maintained --so- those who attended and of the school H' cheerful frankness which oncour- The author it a seMtf' 

that they' could monitor* the- mim-’ teachers- wlio wore’ iuvnlvcd.’ Tnfor- ages the -belief that the repeat od ly- the University Of Leiceiters 

bet-s expected fmd -present their mat- 1 nw^lon about evaluation lias -been., expressed compliments for a grout of education. V::.'-" 


abroad ; ; ort hls 't'Oturn - In ■ -lfi09, thq Spahlgh marrl age .- w as bei no . pro- 
-Stor-m -broke.- \ •- , . - - . " posed for the Prince- of Wales. 

• ■ Webster - dedicated' 'his memorial - , On the dejulf of Ijia father,, shortly^ 
poem' fur ^rtdce Hen'ry to ' Carr :at nrtor the first production of • y/ie- 
vlhfe end of 1612,’ much' as Over bury, puchw-o? Mp|/i, Webster. - should ; 
gave- him tha’ ChMacter - of: “I'he have; inherited' a ' substantial patri-’ 


game 


Wife ’* -^-to: provide him wUh moilels- mony i . his: later plays appear as- 
of virtue rthec would deter hhn from" occasional,. works, written largely for; 
HIS .cd urse'r B tit’ Frances gained her . , the' benefit qf his friends in. Queen 
divorce in September 1613, - the Anne’s Men, more especially when 
month irt wiiichQverbury was mur- - tb?y- moved to their own indoor 
vderod' lit; the.-- To.w.er. ^l;Over>ui’y's 'Thfl CockplTi t||e .first : play-. 


•1 Td.maki them' nty- ‘low - . the CJuiracttrs, ■ and' Ford ' wrote a '• to the.Restorariph, the’ prototype of 

»•.. CboUtept. . • .'tt.1.34-6) ‘ppem on Overbiiry.; In 1616 Robortr .wcrn- theatres in England.; .V *• 
.fb’lhe eiipally proud maStory'of hor ■ and-Frah, teg Carr, -Earl- and Countess! . in., publishing ’ The Devtrs Ldiu 

■ ' ft. !i a aLI. * . In “ i- a ji . 1*1. .i * ■ v a .... . j . a r » ' . a • . a, i ^L,. I « j»a 1 . _i_ a • i . 


v . pjoon.j ^isjgnt yeqrs after 'the: success: of*, roaspn ror ipe -oeaicauon jiow- 
elr veins td-du Mm v . itHeMichees vf, ^ Drue ■ overnyas - iibt. li.t8" lineage .hilt ‘his 
^vgOod^d Af69»7:0) was '-tor: V* rite aplay :qu- TKe. < Uudiess- address,, tot Sir ; Thdmos ;li vqd ih 
Thomaef Middleton, . of Suffolk, vrfiose. story. ■ 1 strlkln gly - , ' and 1 evidently;.* sup. 


. * r rprbbobly vlro w his TMdlng. The - the same; i»ear- asihe great «u( 
• . extornuLfeveot-hiost likely to <preci- of: Dr'ue’a plny.^Webster- piibll 
j ![ ..: -pltaie tr4^fid,iCB ■ot cOui’t-coi'rttptlon >hi«. Own Duchess of Ifrifl 

- . . was. the .Qtfewufy ? muyller;. . Robert . / therefore he .must ' have ‘ rftn 

: ! ; . v'Carrj.tbdr King’s .favourite, bad’ber .some proprietary.. ihteresu' -• 
• *c«me : .isrtthc^cd.- v-wkh .Prances-.; could -be^cen as - part . of. an'tl^Sos 


•' nr * ^ - Both- tmion of . sex and/niRfr^gerS 

^.mt^ed. ^wkh . Frances., could.be tiic.en as part Of nntl^panish- -ethical and * religious . ovewortes “ 
! , •- f -Bt^d/ CouptBSs M Essex, during feeling* tbot,-p,evdf(cd in iHe Citv: (p.l?3). e V P 


by a decade In his concent with the 
, role ' of women- In society, the re-.- 
1 latidn of' marriage to rnonby' affairs. 

1 hi Middleton’s • greatest- tragedy,. 
The . Changeling, the ejtotlc ole- 
.mdht is provided by 1 jthe subplot . 
;.qf*rhe. madmen, chiefly , the work' 
of - a Collaborator Rowley (who also' 
collaborated :with Webster- and- who 
led Queen Anne's Men); developed 
from the niasque of • madmen ill 
'• i Webster’s . ■ Duchess . . of - . Malfi. ... In 
;‘MldaWton; t£o 'Cbaracter,: develop-, 

: inent Is flfm, much of the wrltlug^n 
■prose, the tone studiously restrained.' 

. s . h Webster’s latest publication was 
o, the. ; Lord Mayor's Triumph which 
. » hO devised in: 1624' for the Jnstalla-' 
‘ “5 on ; ; of: $lr" John Gore, Merchant ’ 
• :;Tf>ylor;-’.. ; ... Middleton, the usual 
-; pageant WrUetywfis in hiding after 
■ the , scandalous- success of .his and- . 
■ ’.Spanish, play The. Gam<> at Chess.. 

. For ; Monuments • '..of Honour , ■ 
Webster .did spme . careful, work .on 
-> .the .history , of .his company: to, find 1 
- .ejcdriples. -6f . men . ' who >Jidd risen 
'".from - huiVible . beginnings 'to .. posi- 
pOns.- -of; -. pbwert * -this, is ■' “ die 
:.MerOliaht 1 TayJorSV ’ '. honour*’, 1 

- /exemplified' in their '■ mottd, 1 Con - 
: r -iCor<2i^ ■ pirvac • res crescUnt;.. " By 
^mnllest thiiigs grow 

'V. -T^hi-jijght 1 kln^s who had boon 
. ; free' of the Merchant Taylors, seated 
I'.rl.O*,, (ha. Chariot, of .Honour*' repeat 

-thllt, In -.'rilA^II-4 J .‘.Ktl*- I lu .Inminont 


of Wales, pend 12 
rotnembered as .0 
of his father’s 

Queen, of Richard iyWW 
free of the . comppib’. > 
ensign would . 


1I BU Uk HIV i vv*- r rr- 

ensign would 
other • Quden of . J®.- iM. 

■ bbio ved of , . the ■ ■ ^ 

Princess Elizabeth. 

■ The Netherlands .^2 
from her ?°4 n ^- 

but', eloquent. J 

rebuke to the ignoble 
James’s last years- 


James’s last years. ^'^p^ 

■ passing from . Q- indqW 3 ' ^ 

: to the age ,of .MUtoiVL r^ pj? 
as Webster vouldg^i 
cession 10 ■ hia ’ MS^ESof ^ 

livery, so amqng m e 
■boys of St Paul's,.. S 
Mercers’ Cpmpa“y» A e >ail»« . 
hove been seen the^ m 

The ■ Tenure . of Z.T ’ .-• 

: Magistrate*’ . ; - f ~ r 

Dramatist it»« P 

/.u KinOlSOn Vrr'i 
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The philosophical odyssey of a ‘Western’ Marxist 


Tlic Voung Lukfics and the Origins 
Western Marxism . 

P‘ Andrew Arato and Paul Brctnes 
pWo Press, £10.00 and £4.9S 
ISBN 0 86104 096 1 and 097 X 
r.pnrii LuUAcs: from Romanticism 
in Bolshevism 

bv Michael LbW 

fraMlXed by Patrick Camlllei- 

New Left Books, £10.95 

ISBN 0 B6091 €03 2 

The Destruction of Reason 

by Georg, Lultdcs 

translated by Peter Palmer 

Merlin P r «® s * “A , 

ISBN.O BS036 247 4 

by Heinz Lubasz 

Partisan ingenuity and tacit 
consent have in recent years 
conspired to identify something 
called “Western" Marxism. Its 
stars range from Georg Lukdcs 
and Ernst Bloch through the 
Fronkfurt school triumvirate . oE 
Horklieimer, Adorno and Marcuse, 
to Mcrleau-Ponty and Sartre. The 
label at once strikes one as odd. 
Marx end Engels themselves were 
assuredly “ Western ” — in that 
sense Marxism has therefore been 
"Western" all along; Lukftcs, the 
founding father of " Western * 
Marxism, was born in Budapest 
and spent the whole of his Marxist 
career in Hungary and Russia — 
which should presumably make his 



ment Soviet Marxism, it is equally 
unfortunate: there has never been 
a . more Stalinist theorist than 
Luttcs himself. One is inclined to 
conclude that the geographical 
label is a neutralizing disguise for 



" Lukfics’s 1 Marx ’gives his dialectical blessing to the dictatorship of the party over 'the proletariat.’ 1 


concLuue gcuftiBjr—w— 

label is a -neutralizing disguise for • , , 

■ a school of Marxist - thought which wag COJWe rted to in 1918-19 was not proletariat as a class but with the 
is wholly philosophical and heavily. a concern with the condition of the communist* as a party, Thet is why, 
Hegelian. Since Marx roundly working class but a commitment to once he had embraced the 
- MniisniNej . Uaoal Hf&incr me st a.i. ...... - c nNA iatoa!nt ,) irtH hifflilv Bhsh’flr.L r.ul tnr e-trai\SEQr m- 


as a class, and second, of its situa- 
tion as a class within the totality. 
Tt takes no great ingenuity to see 
that this complete Hegelization of 


■philoso 
101 of . 


■ SF'i w - Z t, ttldor mltted to me ove 
"Hfegelo-Marxistn"* '* But . a Hegel- i Isin . pow er. 

• ized- -Marxism- is - what It — and t liw hn f tho 
Luk&cs- is all about. . . 1 pat the 


ntiiriAYT l/L WVHB" — M ,T , 

* tragic vision of his early years— 
* .i, ' rtrn the vision of a world rent asunder 

t Cause of the pro* ^ito tlie antinomies of values and 


ts it is. Philosophically, 
accomplishes this, journey 
ting the dialectical' logic of 
si- -who, more than a him- 
irs earlier, had travelled a 
mllar road :- Hegel, : that 
of power (as Professor 
■ Theunissen- has recently 


.. "P 1 Bftry. d/, the NoOel, 1915) ivert tranwoi , ™ . * Lukfics’s conversion to "the cause 

rim? C ^ nt ® n ® IySes | 0 !:J hE ( uS,S a l! Before 1918, Liikics’s thought 0 f . the proletariat coincided; as 
£e S w a * So” the marks of a tragic anti- fc qth Acato-Bremes and Uwy indi- 

^wl^Ls and tlm : .nomy bebwfeen values , (WIr , t; llig ,, re j flC rion of the 

! aqthenScSy^of thh^iddividual soul: culture romahtic subjectivist Fichte in 

' perSonaUty ^re^ta- , fev<jur , of Hegel, the theorist of the 


-most brifliant, 
teal 'Marxism,., 
. Coiiscioitsuess- 
jfies the -prole- 
il subject-object, : 
achors the ulti-..' 


bourepnl-ll* r hV.V T o^^ ■ fhla ’ the LukflCS at tne tame ,u* : ot.iusEory, mu 


looks S antl^, , 

arbiffanr, ’ir?J . Jan csslgns; to the In consequence, thc whoTa of Mr^s 

.:2BjSf«taW5*s sS'nMSB-SGW - ****** 


that this complete Hegelization of j 
Marx leaves the door wide- open 1 
for ibe dictatorship of.th^ paity (as t ; 
fhe 7 ^ bearer'’' r o1 correct ronsemus- i 
ness) Dwer the proletariat.- . . j 

Lukdcs haa been- much celebrated 
bv " Western ” Marxists for having ( 
deepened, our understanding or j 
Marxian dialectic. But the fact is that 
he did , notltlng of the rl kind— he ] 
simply .‘replaced Marx’s .dialectic ; 
with a Hegelian one. This -is not. of 
course; to deny Marx’* great debt 
to Hegel in respect- predsdtv oE 
dialectic. But a debt is one' thing, 
especially when It is owdd by an .. 1 
ongmal thinker who slghificantly- ' 
transforms what he inherits ; an 
outright adoption is something else 
altogether. Lllkfics’s Claim (in 
“Moses Hess and the problems of 
idealist dialectics,’’ 1926) . that 
" methodologically [meaning ijn reS : 
pect of dialectic], Mhr'x took' over 
directly from' Hegel” (Lukdcs’s 
emphasis) is not Only nonsense, bilt 
-dangerous nonsense. It is nonsense 
because- it is untrue ; it is danger- 
ous nonsense because it allows 
Liikfics to replace Marx’s dialectic ■ 
with Hegel’S, Marx’s critique ■ of 
political ecpuomy .with’ Hegel’s 
affirmative -synthesis of culture, 
Mirx’s dlalecdc of revolurion. with. 
-Hegel’s ^dialectic of reconciliation. 

It even allows him ' to parallel. 
HejgdJ’S adulation of Napoleon ("I 
saw the World Spirit . riding on a ■ 

* -Whits horse’**) with his oWn adirtira- 
"titm'for Stalin. As L5wy bringSuOut 
very clearly, Luk&cs not only 
accepted Trotsky's reading of’ 

■ St aim’s rulip as the Soviet Thwmidor 
- —he embraced it - and writ one 

step further 1 , to seeing Stalin as the 
aredt reelist who, -goes beyond both 
the heroic- elan and the terror of 
tho revolution to ■ its consolidation, 

: and on to a whole-hearted 1 accom- 
,-modation with’ an unherpic present. 

. Stalin -Napoleon emerges it last ' as 
the realistic and progressive con- 
• snlidator of' the new order.. ■ Pure' 
Hegel- LukAcs’s "Marx " gives his 
. , dialectical blessing to tho dlctator- 
' ship of the party over the pro- 
letariat. i ■’ 

AcatbiBrelh.es anil. Lbwy give very 
different accounts . of ’ JLukdcs’s 
odyssey, -though both era much less 
harsh bn Lufcacs; than I have been. 

' Aratb 1 and- Breinds’s account is 
denser analytical, and . politically 
■ extremely ' honest. It ■' dissects 
.. LukAcs’a th eories about Eh a; , prolfe- 

■ tariat and about, the . party and 

: labels them, correctly, as “ myths 


History and Class Consciousness , 
but also from their own painful 
experience of an American “ New 
I.eft’’ in search of coherent and 
relevant radical theory. 1 Lbwy’s 
book is written with enormous flair; 
it is wide-ranging and ambitious 
(about a third of it consists of a 
sketch for a sociology' of the anti- 
capitalist Intelligentsia) : it is 

learned and lucid ; but it is also 
specious. Its speciousness results 
from Lbwy’s determination to write 
“ not only a Marxist study of u 
Marxist thinker, but- a Lukficsian 
analysis of LukAcs ” (page 10). 
Wliat this means in practice, so far 
ns 1 cun se«. Is that LBwy resorts to 
the , Hegelian hocus-pocus of 
“ Aufhebung" whenever he wants 
to present a given position of 
LukAcs’s as rational, cogent, enn- 
sltent and "superior”. “Auf- 
hebung ", a process invented by 
Hegel and, in Its ’ Hegelian ’ form, 
rejected by Marx, is the process ot 
overcoming contradiction by ninviug 
to a higher level of conceptualiza- 
tion, to a concept which at once 
preserves the two contradictory 
(lower-level) concepts (by Incor- 
porating thorn) nrid, by taking 
them iip into itself, abolishes them 
as concepts In their own right. 

Whenever LBwy wants to show 
how singuarly trenchant a Lukacsian 
position is, he first presents the 
mutually contradictory positions, on 
the same issue, held by two other 
Marxist theorists ; then ho exhibits 
LukAcs’* position as an w Auf he- 
bung ” of those two. But, of course, 
once I have decided that I wish to 
consider a certain view as superior 
to others, 1 can always (with a little 
luck and some ingenuity) find two 
contradictory positions entertained 
by some two other theorists ; the 
position I wish to endorse can then 
be presented ns an “ Aufhebung *' 
of the other two. This device can 
also be used to " show " that a later 
! view is the dialectical — hence 
f rational — sequel to an earlier one: 
x thus LBwy speaks of LukAcs’s sudden 


irrational "becomes" rational. 

Whether it was an " Aufhebung “ 
or not, - LukAcs’s conversion from 
{Romanticism to Bolshevism left him 
..with an. uncomfortable. Romantic 


heritage to dispose of. In- due bourse 
he disposed of -it— *in The, Destvuc' 
tion- of Reason; recently published 
in - , a first-rate -English - ■ trans- 


lation by Peter Palmer.; In? the 850 


condemnation of every single one of 
the heroes and influence's of his - 

Romantic youth — the.tortured exis- 
tentialist” souls of the- time when 
LukAcs> cared about souls ; tlie pas- 
sionate Romantic ■ enemies’ Hrf de« 
humanised ■ bourgeois ■ : civilization 
from whom he : had learnt when lie 
still cared -about dehumanization j 
the bourgeois sociologists who hod 
taught him how to -criticize, bour- 
geois . society^. * , ,- '-'A 

All of thfirn-^Rli ‘Of ;th6i?i* indud. 

ing the ' not-so-terribly irrationalist . 
Max Weber— are : copvicted , of the 
crime of irratidhalism; ah tf;lhAde in- 
tellectually responsible fqr^.AdolE 
Hitler. If one asks, as one must.^by 
whose standards .\.eyqn: Was&)}Veber 
. stands condemned: 4?':, BP irrationalist 
forebear of Nazism, the _«nawei-— 
unsurprisingly- — is: by Kegels. It 
is Hegel’s conception ; of reason 
which Lukfics .npw holds up as the 
sole sufficient .standard .by which to 
condemn every , single thinker who 
falls short of. realizing that the only 
road tQ- truth ■ (and therefore, the 
only rational path) -is the^ron'd 
travelled by -Hegelian .dialectics. In 
.order to condemn .his ..p*m ” nils- 
. spent ” . youth, LukAcs now indicts 
every one nf liis early intellectual 
-'companions — and ihosa especially 
. . from whom he had learnt the most. 

The Destruction, <or Reason is 
LukAcs’s ultimate, act of obeisance 
. to the. Hegelism God ;o£. RoaRon., It 
is . LukAcs’s ; pquivalonb oE .Stalin’s 

Treason Trials \ in- which so 
many: of the heroic revolutionary 
companions of Stalin’s youth', were 
.falsely accused, and , condemned to 
11 death. 'The Destruction of : Reason is 
■ tho last ' and plainest fruit of 
' v LukpcS’s- Infatuation with - • power. . 
:. It is a mercy that. LukAcs then, as 
; at other times, wielded the power 
1 only oE the pen, not the sword. 


That Is a judgment derived not only 
front their systematic analysis of 


Dr Lubesi w reader the history 
of ideas at the University of Essex. 
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Rabies reservoirs 



Knbiee and Wildlife : a biologist's 

perspective • 

by D. W. Macdonnlil 

Oxford University Press. £10.00 and 

£3.95, 

ISBN 0 19 855767 X and 857576 9 

Pest control has many facets. One 
feature common io vertebrate pests 
is the. difficulty of achieving the 
desired degree of their control. 
Although the red fox is not io.be 
regarded us a pest wherever it 
exists, in developed countries it can 
only But be n pest-iE it embodies a 
. rabies reservoir — ns it does through- 
out much of- its range in the 
northern hemisphere. At presen r 
there is little alternative course of 
action to eliminating thereat villain, 
rabies virus, other than to dcstrny 
its main hosts or vectors. In his 
book Macdonald pleads that on 
several scores same effective and 
safe alternative is needed. 

Macdonald ranges widely and 
draws on a great many sources (not 
all of which are acknowledged in 
the bibliography}. He introduces 
the render to wildlife rabies gently 
and deals briefly with the medical 
aspects. He then launches into the 
main body of the book which con- 
tains a bewildering array of facts 
pervaded by sound comment. He 


ieals with the epidemiology of fox 
rabies, aspects of the biology of the 
fox or relevance to rabies control 
and methods of rabies - control In 
the context of fox behaviour. After 
a consideration of other wild rabies 
vectors he ends with a chapter on 
methods of rabies control' alterna- 
tive to killing the vectors. It is a 
logical sequence, well and liberally 
. .illustrated with figures and tables. 

.. The hopfc suffers same disorder* 
however, as it is no to rgau ized under. 

.-. headings. .' The '.deader, tends -there: 

. fpre to hecomb .bemused by., the . 

’ jnany;but nevertheless. Interesting 
Wmes. Which -should belong .else- 
' wh^e In - the book. It gives the ' 

'. impression 'Of r being /writtbn- { in ai - 

•' v Tnpfe ijrh ; Jteftdpticy tQ.'.BWe^ng- ' 
. statement and ' overstatement, for 
example-?- 1 ' Rabies is n more stria-' 

• gent method, of fox.: control than 

■ • a . n y Jf®* ,dq vised by men ", despite . 

... tbe-fact-thatbg'ireing -polsjbjv igan'" - 

* has pliminUted . ond entire "sperie3' -, J 
of -fax,- jDiwfcpan '‘aiktrolis, 0 n the' •■' 
^Falkland'. Islands! One wonders eU so- 


fate, - one and the same person? 

Macdonald's style copes elegantly 
with Intricate and tedious aspects 
but one wonders for whom the book 
is written: to choose some examples, 
antigen and antibodies, and myelin 
sheaths are explained for the 
uninitiated but heuristic, fisrulated 
and statistical communication theory 
are not. Where computer modelling 
is discussed {at length and with 
examples), those of us who were 
not introduced to computers at a 
tender age will be hard put to 
understand the value of simulations. 

It is the author’s view that any 
wildlife management problem can 
and should be tackled only on the 
basis of a thorough understanding 
of the behavioural ecology of the 
species involved. Although this is 
doubtless true the author 'would dis- 
claim Lit is as a new concept. The 
scientific basis for population 
management has been the subject 
of research and development, inter- 
nationally for a great many , years, 
whatever is being managed, 
exploited or cantrolled. The caver 
also makes the point that in some 
areas _ or circumstances the shots 
are fired before the questions are 
asked, but those with' a rabies prob- 
lem are in the uneu liable position 
of having to deal with it intuitively 
because field research produces 
results but slowly. However, the 
red fox .is now the subject of con- 
sider) tble international research and 
Macdonald's work at Oxford is in 
the forefront of research on the 
behavioural ecology of the fox. 

Tbo development of Macdonald's 
thesis is that the physical removal 
of foxes os a method of rabies con- 
trol is doomed, to failure and that 
dne use of yacoination to effectively 
remove vhe fox as a vector, is a 
more acceptable method from all 
points of - view. The behaviour, and 
ecology of the -fox is -clearly of 

importance to the dynamics of such 


than oral vaccination * even If a 
higher proport ien of foxes were sue 
jessfuily sterilized annually, several 
years might elapse before 
desired objective was reached 
Macdonald's book is not parochial 
and considers different vectors and 
rabies problems in many countries. 
It is the fox, however, thnt receives 
the greater share of attention. Ai 
home (where rabies is absent) he 
gives a clear, concise and objective 
account of the problems of eliminat- 
ing the disease should it reach here. 
However, until a safe oral vaccine 
is developed we are faced with 'con 


tingency plans aimed to eliminate 
infected foxes by slaughter.' The 
quickest, most effective and safest 


an Idea, but so also is the behaviour 
and ecology of the virus ; far from . 
bedns a st^ble' entity the yirus itself 
Is kablb. to ; change. ■ 1 
■j;Re90Bn‘c)y on- an : oral -,v ptchie a f , . 

- jv&y . for, softie. . tw&nty . 


foxOS-^v-ndbr ’Way for, -softie, twenty . ; 
years — is currently, fit an exciting 
Stage but, its use would only become 
yidehr accepted if - a- uieful but 
£&TTmess agent can be developed. 

•j .ptecjlizodoh or., the suppression; of 


way of doing this' 'will be ever sub- 
ject to jiHnJlficarion as the 
researches nf biologists like 
Macdonald unravel more of the 
behaviour of the fox pertinent to its 
control. ’ 

The book hints at many loose ends 
In our understanding of the fox. 
However, the main area in which 
there is little factual information 
and which has to some extent been 
overlooked is the dynamics of the 
disease in any natural population. 
Much of the available information 
on rabies epidemiology is obtained 
indirectly' at present, but a close 
study or a healthy population of 
foxes and other mammals which 
will later become infected as rabies 
sweeps into the area is a cleat 
requirement to a proper understand- 
ing of the propagation and effect of 
the disease. 

Whether or hot all readers will be 
able or wish to follow ail of the 
discussions and explanations pht 
forward in this book, most of them 
will be delighted by the interesting 
and _ sometimes 1 unique photographs 
of Macdonald's foxes and be in- 
trigued by bis observations bri fox 
behaviour at Oxford-^in eluding a 
fascinating glimpse of a story wbiah 
I hope wilj be 'revealed - fully -hi due 
course. The hook will ,be of value 
for anyone with a professional in. 
IMW*. rabies.-. Its bibliography 

to.VaiiX' 


long been’ the subject otVesoqtch in. 
North Amer/ca. : Less interest. fui«" 
been shown in tfy however, as with- 
putjB- s elective baiting' tec lint qua. -its 
effects •- could b$ ui discriminate.' 
Sterilization' as . a- pbpulatipn ' man- 
agement tool is .bven longoc term 



..-v " re* uf an to i nr a ny > 

aspects dfMes Rlidits tonhof 
There are many small errors of fact 
a; jumbled reference .or. two, and 
some - ■irrelqvflncies; . ' but .these 
cr.iticisnu- dp -pot;, detract .from- g 
very, ,;usWul mh difforent . cohtrL 
puttop ,10 the . ]itemture ( .On rabies 

/ ' ;v , r ; .<?• Lloyd 

7 . 1 . i *' • , i 

t/i' G p a T C8ear ^worker at 

tor- 1 ) 4 I Eg £u i? *!, X ul SESiJ n r kc J?, fl '° n, ' T b e B i r dwalc h o r 's A-Z, by Alan 

in LlafidrUidod Wells, T e . [ published by • David & Charles at £14,95.- . . ' . 
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Fortran- for Students, 
i by. Roger Hu tty - 
•i * Macipfll ap, . , £3:95 „ 

,ISBNG 333r 253JI Q. ; . ... ’ . ; 

For trait 77, featuring "' structured- 


, . lA UKICUllUILUtf 

.- by. Loren- P. Meissner nnd Elliot; J.- 
Orgaaick : : 

Addison-Wesleyi £9.10 , . . 

:iSBN,;0 201 05499 X '' • ' 

1 • ■ ‘ ' 1 

, Programming -In Standard Fortran 77 
•■' by A/Baifmw apd'D.'H. Marwick 
•: Hefnenwhn Educational. £9.50 ami 
• ii .£4.50 

■L ISBN 0 435 77485 9 qnd 77486 7 ; 

V 

T/'JPhVlriiii 1 Is a 


Flood of new texts on Fortran progra mmin g 


. flow- At -the moment, however, ihe 
rceenf adoption of the hew stan- . 
dard, Fortran 77^- does provide 1 good- 
reason- for now -titles -or. new edi- 
tions, since this is sufflcieiHly dif-. 

• ferebt from its 1966 predecessor to 
make it ^worthwhile,'. Th'esq, three 
books reflect this, two being spticL.. 
f Kelly .. on Fortran 77, .^hile the. 
•third, by. Roger Hutty, deals with 
both the old and the 'present stan- 
Vdards, Meissner/Orgamck |a a. re-,. 

1 ylsad-. verdiop' of-' earlier Fortran 
texts by the same authors, -Balfbiir/ 
Mairwiek‘ is,rtew. 

' Huttos book (99 pages) is written ' 
primarily as a self-instructional text .. 


cxpotience and competence, more 
than i would, be fair to -expact of , a' 
student .demonstrator, to pick these, 
out, stress their .importance, and' 
make of. them . a coherent, whole..- A' 
good- piapy sensible suggestion's are 
presented without any -explanation ■ 
of why. ", ;• advice give n in tho t way ; 
Is usually largely .wasted, and ft 
was a mistake to leave the " why ” 
to the tutors. . 

. Facilities are- presented in terms 
of . the uid 'Standard; 1 , with Fortran 


pWlsicIsts^ and 


^ ; one ' exfrome. lsome of the -’fdiTner-. 
5 1 ; will hitler I y jesent. e yen th^^ugges-, 


] '. lion: that ; they thigh t J try: ebrntthlng’ 
: el?e, : bring lobliyious. to ‘'Fortran’s’ 


j V. "" no UIC 1'vCU 

ywb& r -Jt j\9 \ a metlfod honoured ^ by. . 
abc much.; else: Many ha Va uSei.lL.. 
1 Includind myself, ,but havb ebon- : 

. -doned ' i t because of 1 ltd ' manifest ; 


total ■abatihonW, fa nat ics : ' a f .fotix er 
kinds, Will go.Tto gtfedf lengths. to 
•V. ertSid'i tbfit'. tliolr Siudente avOid- the 
. jfaidtest eantaralnfetlon-^wbich 'cap 
muh in sevei'o culture . shbeki: whftn. 
ebbibjso protected emerge ripCo "the. 
: b utaido world. , , . . , - j-r 
Vv ; /The. siWtof- ihe.formar Erojip. has 
; ensured- Ilia , ; ipnearaq,oe .oyer - the 
years^of3*,;steady . ?tream::of' , !ln(ro', 
. dubtofy ^it^ab..texti--ir ^pMl3 ; be 


questionsV of ' 
V.: gff 99 1 Bin ■ analysis . and : program . 

; desfgn are dismissed fn a 1 few Tihes 


, H* n lilies- 

‘ Bre. only seriously dlsoussed in- 

^ much, later 

.■ s «pP r 0^ams.;haye bean-,, 


of the old rstandardi' with Fortran 
77 -added as .a 1 -section at. the :end - 
Of the chanter, making these read 
like afterthoughts. This Impres- 
sion ; may. . e false, but if so' 
>{».«:• aythor<: has -only . himself: ta'. 

.FOTtrort. ^ facilities are available 
is distinctly : thin;.. If true at /the- 
■time hb ; wratd it, the- .pubUcatiqh 
'lend time should have been allowed., 
for, .and anyway som.q facilities, like 

-mixed. .mode. arithmetic. 'or- quoted 
textual strings- In formats hive been 
.widely impUrafipted for : years. Tbdre 
l > r ? -W PPVferfyl .argulnetits .'for- 
liitrpduCihK :Seloction by , blOck-IF/ 
Avert; ‘though". it . may be becess'afy 
thAn, to '.qransUte: Into’ IF-GOTO :be> 
cguse. ;the. dvailabla compiler will- 
npt accept if/. In fact, .Fortran = 77- 
, compilers ore; now- ,l?ec6ping avpib 

able, and- the new^taiiditrd m suffl^' 

clout of art unpraYomertt -on : Its pre; - 

. neHASRflr t4inf- rti U ivaVirl'. 


write more,, because his style, allied . 
to suitablo content and approach, 

. could produce something raany first 
/rate. For the tinie being, however, 

I have- to say that if you are stuck; 
■lor -the present with , tho' old stan- . 
dai'ii . and want -a beginner's text In ' 
this, mice . bracket, try Ed ward 
; James siPrhiciplcs of Programming : 
an . introduction* with Far trun (Pit- 
. man, 1978). w . 

' If you are fortunate, enough to 
have, Fortran..; 77 available or 
imminent, however, . either, of the 
other two books, are worth serious 
consideration*. They -have many. 
SimiLai'ities. • .00 th are clenr. readr 
abls pnd compi'oljpnsivo, suitable as 
background'/ ft? : a V courser , 

: (though not (pr a 1 dimerVlseid sdlf- 1 

■ bistrrtctiomU course m - thd HuttV 

4 '.fo* ’ later reference.' 

Bot^h emphasjza, And' properly ex- 

- plmrt/.tiie nee'd for.' careful analysis : 

■ and . design, and .godd sty lei- Loren- ' 
^e^ssner's ' .position; as secretary of - 


viisualixing the structure of « 
lom should bo deprived of g 
Tbe argumont tbrtt they 
poor strrtcturo and tho 
la nr bast very shaky-^w.« 
equally well argue ; tN. f 
im inn gletl diagram helps ■“ Os- 
good structure. Curiously^ ***© 
Balfour /Marwick’s aummaiy,^^ 
standard , includes -reP r °dUtf^Lj 


de^nition. As- all su'ch 1 books'' should 


Aplenty.-; of. 


• ■ whojachi 
ils.. tackle 


■ mT . - ' -T , 7. V 

hafqre .Uie lahgu? 


and -exardses; 


the. language syntax diaB^.^v^ 
Are no more than 1 

charts i • Maissner/Organict ^ 
vldes a verbal s V mJ ? 0 2 O fu : #^ 
'standard . covering both > 
.semantics. ' • 

The charts ! acco^rt t \«iib 

Meissner/Orga nick’s jjiV 

(500 pages), but. in 
four/Marwick . provide 19 


solutions to exerdSM, 
only:. six in tiie 
typesetting and- laypuyj - . 
(k«anick are distirtctir.ffi ce U 
’ The last, noteworthy ’**>* 

one. which for' • 

most imporialif ' f 

The v paperback 

represwits very, v» cU 

day’s ; standard* ' 

ptote W 1 be the- clinche - 

redbmmendatibh vtorf*' 

clrnta. .But W* ’ sfl, 
putting on 1 reading ^ 71. 


s tacfeled. Hutty dOeS.-liro vldBv 
nmpets; of ,gqad- bdvice St intervals^. 
thouftlS. uiso pther; of' -a differptit. 


bopaufa^tbe qUtfidr’s writing bifyle 
ifc: clear,- crisp ; and stiidulSting, aftdv 


•“rv umcicucH ib 

• ; ffi t /^ e i 8Srle ^9^ artIck : «ses flow 


■i ■ 



Out . don't worry. . y. qw- 

guid-e there .wi.Ujj.* ijjore' 1 
texts ’to choose 


BWrtrt Meek 
pbter ‘Unit- 

« lvt ^ ^ _ - r 
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Botanical voyages 


Sliding filaments 


Rf - Toscph • Banks : eighteenth 

century explorer, botanist and 

£10-50 

ISBN 07153 7884 8 

Science and Colonial Expansion: 
n« role of tlie botanical gardens 
by-L«cJle H. Brockway 
. Academic Press, nl-80 

ISSN 0 1? 134150 X 


Banks was for some 

40 or more years, until liis death in 
1820, the virtual though purely 
. unofficial ruler of Kew Gardens, 
wiiere one of his main con- 
cerns was the despatch (often 
at his own expensej of collectors 
to all parts of the- world, it 
might have been expected that 
.'sohie part of the. contents of these 
two books would cover tbe same 
ground,. In fact, h.owever; Kew's 

• main contribution to. tbe spread of 
economic botany was not made un- 
til the age of the. Hookers hi the 

• mid nineteenth century and later ; 
Banks ’therefore plays only the 
smallest part in-Lucile H. Brock- 
way's Science and Colonial ■ Expan- 

■ sian: the- -role of the botanical 
giu-den?. - : : 

' - Hoi* could two books possibly be 
ihpre different in every respect. 
Charles Lyte’s Sir Joseph Banks is 
diteetpd at tbe general reader : for 
. instance ' he even feels it necessary 
to explain what a cryptogam is. - It 
is- lucidly; if ' not very stylishly 
: vyitteijT-Hie constant use of very 
.diQrf' jJtfagraphs, more - commonly 
a&aotlxiteii with the -novelette, ' is' 

- p - . L .A - 3 ^ n . >Ua 


monograph that has provided Mr 
Lyte with all the material neces- 
sary for a short chapter entitled 
" Exploring in Eskimo-land 

Banks was only 25 when he sailed 
with the Endeavour , Cook already 
40, and the difference in the charac> 
ters of the two'-meu, which the age- 
gap only served to emphasize, be- 
comes very apparent when we study 
their respective journals. Banks got 
on admirably with people, and in 
Qtaheiti (Tahiti) and other of the 
Society Islands joined eagerly in all 
the fun with the natives, Oven allow- 
himseif to be tattooed (though not. 
as was usual, on the buttocks) and 
readily accepting the advances of 
the women. While still at the uni-: 
versity he had been notorious for. 
his wenching ; according to a scurri- 
lous article m die Town and Coun- 
Lry Magazine for 1775, “ Oxford 
echoed with his amours, and the 
bed-inakers of [Christ Church] Col- 
lege have given the world some 
testimonials of lils vigour." 


Thanks to Banks’s journal, even 
the most pedestrian author could 
hardly fail to write entertainingly 
about the highlight of the voyage— 
the time spent among these, be- 
witching islands. On boat'd,'; any 



■ 'oh. Banks and b» world, 

'Br-WflltLysaghf, It iS' ip the mam 
-Accitrati and reliable. ■ It can -gafpiy 

be rftomrn ended; to apy reader who 
«his no ■' previous knowledge op the 
IKa’ of its Hero ;aiid ddsltqs. an ' easy 
and painless Introduction to hint. 

; ' Alhiost haif .the book is, or course, 
devoted to Banks's dreat voyage. of", 
discovery with Cook 4n thi En- ■ 
ieavour. ^1768-71). This hai received 
a very great deal of attention- or 


to be published in 34 parts be- 
tween 1980 and 1986 and deals only 
with the engravings mado after the 
paintings or Sydney Parkinson, the 
botanical and zoological artist en- 
gaged by Banks to accompany the 


portence of . Parkinson’s, cohtribu- 
fion, it seems . a pity that Mr Ly to 
has not seen fit to. devote more, 
space to him and to Sparing (he. 
Writes “ Sporing "), who also played 
. * valuable , role after the untimely 
oeath of the epileptic Alexander 
Buchan, the figure' and topograph!- . 
ral artist. . As Batiks lamented in 

. hu Journal : 

- ‘ I suiMrely. regret -him as an ln- 
genidus and good, young mAn, but" 
' hi« Loss. to' me is Iirerrevflble my 
airy dreams of ehtertaining my 
1 - Frejiida in England with "scenes 

• 1 1 am to. see here are vanishdi No|. 

account. oE the figures/and dresses 

., pE mqn can be satisfactovy unless 

■ : mustrated with figures: bad pro- 
>..* vidence. spard him a month longer 
•>’ wnat.an aavantage would it have 1 
•.j .oegn tp my undertaking . ./• . . 

■ ^6 .)ate Sir Osbert: SiMell des- 
cribfid himself- in ; Who’s Who as hav^ ’ 

; • *rtM .been educated “ during the holi- 
rtayj . frojh i Eton ” * Banks, 1 might 

ii ^V'fMpally'kkvo claimed edupa- 

• *>pn "4urjng, the holidays from flat- 
, ^w and- Etoji 'V halting been trans- 

‘ ' tf'; re a '.from the former, where. -he 
'earned nothing* tp the latter; where 
• (.• F ll *d . more from: old women 

. " aloiplM," by fhp Thames 

. v.®?®. /foot, a-'copyiof Gerard's Herbtill 

■ ^^. trom his official, .tutors. Hti 

l ^ h.otarty. was firmly estab- 
by the ’ time, ha -ceadhed 
Who to he found the subject 
'■?^ fi 8fected ; tbkt^e wag obliged, to 


excuse was taken to have a “ pwty " 
which almost invariably ended m 
general intoxication aiid a good 
deal of horseplay. This Sometimes 
went too far; and on one occasion 
a sailor had an ear cut off while he 
lay in a drunken stupor. Inevitably 
the latter part of the voyage, im- 
portant though it most certainly 
was, reads as something of an anti- 
climax, and the triumph of; their 
‘homecoming was much diminished 
by the raany deaths due tp fever 
catjgbt by almost ail the ship’s .cbm- 
pany in Batrtvla. . 

Jtihe 177^ahtF L pause to*she| a 
tear for poor Harriet Blbsset, the 1 
“ girl he lef( behind him ”, to whom 
Baitks had been . betrothed. For 
three whole years she' had been' 

■ embroidering waistcoats against his 
return; but .only , to find herself 
jilted. A^oiWng ■ W . Thornton- ( Df ; 
The^etnplerof " Flora tSnOy, v^aotbe 
people are ill-natured enough.- to 
Say that, vitiated in MS taste b*4ee- 
. ^ng'-‘ - the" elegant - wortien of 
Otaheiti . , , , L her . Ibver noW- pre- 
ferred 'a flqwer, or even' a butter- 
: to hqr siiperior charms _ So 

he paid her off, took a mistreSs,' and 
. eventually married f( a weight^ lady 
'ftvKo] had instead of ten, sixty 
thousand pounds; and double that 
sum might not have procured her 
any other husband . He died 
without legitimate issue. . 

Banks almost came to accompany 
Cook on his second vgyage.-but 
negotiation! Jnjqkd d°wq a&o instead 
he ’took" a four-month -charter on a 
190-ton brig, the Sir. .Lawrence, and 
in 1772 sailed for Iceland: £n route 
he visited (indeed, discovered) 

• Staff a. and in' Iceland climbed to the 
summit of its famous 1 volcano. 
Mount Hekla.. 

Although he was still only in hja 
late twenties, this proved to be' his 

• last adventurous - jopruey. Hence- 


Squarc, with its splendid library 
and collections, were open to all 
who sought admission, and the ser- 
vices he rendered to all (hose who 
sunned themselves in the genial rays 
of his munificence (among them 
perhaps the greatest of all botanical 
artists, the brothers Bauer) cannot 
be exaggerated, The contents oi 
one or two of Lyon’s final chapters 
— in particular, those dealing with 
the troubles Banks had to deal with 
as President of tbe Royal Society, 
and with the riots at his family 
estates in Lincolnshire, contain 
material probably less familiar to 
most readers. 

The book is adequately illustra- 
ted ; but it contains no list of plates, 
and many of the captions do not tell 
the reader ail he might wish to 
know about them. 

To turn from this amiable if not 
very original biography to the more 
important but slightly forbidding 
Science and Colonial Expansion ; 
the role of the botanical gardens 
by Lucile H. Brockway— a volume 
in Academic Press's “ Studies in 
Social Discontinuity ” series— 
requires a certain effort. The 
Academic Press has published same 
30 volumes In this series, which is 
under the consulting editorship of 
Charles Tilly and Edward Shorter, 
of the universities of Michigan and 
Toronto, respectively.— aud, to be 
perfectly honest, I do not quite 
understand die point of its title. The 
themu of Mrs Brockway's book, 
which *' analyzes the political effects 
of scientific research as exemplified 


in one field, economic botany, and 
in one epoch, the nineteenth cen- 
tury”, would seem to suggest con- 
tinuity rather than discontinuity. 


It is of course, aimed primarily at 
the professional reader, who will 
not (as I do) feel the need for a 
footnote to explain “various haemo- 
lytic adaptations [of malaria] such 
as thalassemia, sickling, and (av- 
ism ”, and the like. Nor do I see 
what is to be gained by the use 
of words such as * immiserlzation , 
» Intraempire - or “ nerdurlng , 
which merely, servo to frighten pit 
the goperal reader w*o might learn 
ao much from this" Interesting and 
Important study. > . 

Mrs Brockway opens with a light- 
hearted « imaginary stroll * Jr rough 
Kew Gardens, which Includes the 
Fascinating information — new to me, 
at all events— that “a peppercorn 
[is] still legal tender for admls- 
sion ” ; in view of the fact that the 
entrance charge was increased at 
a stroke" ten-fold last January, 
and that you can. buy about 3«). 
peppercorns for 15 pence, a consid- 
erable saving could be effected by 
arriving forearmed. By page S, 
; however,, sbe has tiirowa off gj 
dulse or a tourist and is- settling 
down to the serious business of her 
book : that of a consideration of the 
roles played by Kew “ in encouraging 
and ‘ facilitating plant 

which had an extraordinary impact 
in parts of tlie world subject to 
■ western imperial hegemony in tho 
- nineteenth and twentieth centur- 
ies". . 


Reflections on Muscle 
by Andrew Huxley 
Liverpool University Press, £9.00 
ISBN 0 85323 004 8 

In the - ' generally unfavourable eco- 
nomic climate which has befallen 
universities (as wbII as the rest or 
the country), University Presses all 
over the country are under severe 
pressure. Some have already been 
sold and others are in imminent 
danger of a similar fate. It is a 
pleasure, therefore, to read a book 
which justifies the existence of at 
least one of these beleaguered insti- 
tutions. This book by Sir Andrew 
Huxley, based on the fourteenth 
Sherrington 'lectures, is a Jittle 
gem ; a precious stone that no com- 
mercial publisher would have 
thought it worthwhile to set, for It 
is hardly likely to become a best- 
seller. (Some of the topics in part 
I are, however, discussed in more 
detail in Sir Andrew's contribution 
to the Physiological Society's cen- 
tenary volume— Tfie Pursuit of 
Nature, published in 1977 by Cam- ■ 
bridge University Press.) 

In eight very short chapters the 
author takes the reader through the 
theurlcs oil the contraction 01 mus- 
cle. Brevity, however, does not make 
this ail easy book. Sir Andrew does 
nor compromise ; he demands a great 
deal of knowledge and understand- 
ing from his readers. He tokos us 
from the microscopic observations 
of the last century through the bio- 
chemical discoveries of tlie early 
part of the twentieth century, to 
the discovery of the sliding fila- 
ments in 3953-54 and beyond to 
-some of the most complex modern 
developments that fall between what 
is conventionally biochemistry, 
physiology and biophysics. Persis- 
tence, however, is rewarded, for the 
whole story seen through one of its 
■ leading contributors is a rare feast. 
1 All too often scientific books are 
! the rehearsal of the findings of 


scientific papers, lacking any com- 
mentary or evidence of digestion. 
In tlie competition to publish, syn- 
thesis in tranquility suffers, but here 
we have the ' experiences and 
thoughts of half a lifetime, from one 
man whose own contribution, 
seminal though it is, is put into a 
perspective of all that went before. 

The object lesson of this' account 
is the way In which observations can 
be forgotten for 50 years, Ignored 
by headlong advances and then 
found to be right after all. The study 
of muscles cannot be the sole 
example of this profligacy of dis- 
carding, by the sin of omissiou, so 
much valuable material. How much 
easier it is today, with the enormous 
■ proliferation of scientific journals, 
to be unaware of what 'is going on, 
let alone what has gone om One 
may wonder whether, with ; all our 
much vaunted communications, 
there are not many lost nuggets. 

The story of the sliding filament 
theory, or as we must now .call it 
“ ilia independent force generator 
theory ”, Is one of apparent discon - 
' tinuitles. and as such belles' the 
seemingly orderly progress' of 
science, in which new observations 
are based upoti tho hypothesis 
emanating from the old. To muke 
great steps in science more than just 
careful development of what is 
known Is needed ; genius is not the 
extreme end of the continuity but 
belongs to a different class. 

Tills -little book will -find wit ling 
readers among the informed and 
those who already speak the langu- 
age. Sir Andrew is not the man, but 
somewhere there must be someone 
who could make this story available 
as a guide to the student who is 
setting out in science. 


Rainer Goldsmith 

Rainer Goldsmith is professor of 
physiology af Chelsea College, 
London. 
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forth he was to send out others to 
carry the torch he had lit. 

But Banks, like King George III 
with whom he was to torni a- close 
and mutually profitable friendship,. 

' still' had neariy half a century of 
life reminding, to him, though that 
of 'the former wds ultimately to her; 
dome thait-bdbrtB • bOcftdse of gout,' 
and of the lRtter clouded by in- 
sanity. • Banks became. Indeed, to 
George HI what Lord. Bute had 
been to his. parents— Frederick, 
Prince of . Wales, , 'and bis wife 
Augusta. But Mr Lyon might have 
• qualified hts -statement that George 
fil l “ loathed " Bute; for many 
years the handsome youth had been 
virtually in. love with him* -and 
“ camB V eventually to - abandon 
would be more accurate. Nor. ought 
Banks to be described as teklng on 
the " Directorship B of the Gardens 
their first Director Was Sir William 

■ Hnhker in 1841. and neither Bute 

?pr Banks held any official positloii 
there. • . ; ’ 

Now Banks settled down to hil 

the generous patron- of science,^ By 

■ 1738 he hftd become Freriddrtj ol 
■Ii.*. Dnuaj finclatv. a position he re* 


lBAnS^Lx'l JT »'*iu** Uid IHHUf*. “■••'“I 

= S^ hjm;.immertse . wealth which 

". . Uebleq aftat* • flrtwh. 


; unvoted .. to. ; if bis 

defl^rive/ysiM^^age 


Joseph Chamberlain, as Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, was not 
exaggerating when. h6 said in tna 
House of Commons ort 2 August, 
1898 : “ At rite present time there 
are several erf our • important 
colodies which owe Whatever prps- 
■perity they possess, tp.rito know- 
. ledge a lid exnfirifinte of, and the 
assistance given by, the authorities 
at Kew Gardens." . (The writer of 
an article in the Field on 29 May,, 
1969. was lose happy in his choice 
of words when lw} congratulated 
. Kew on i« “ decimation -of ptaojji 
'throughout the wprid,) Although 

■ Mrs Brockwny discusses In ..detail 

■ innumerable economic 'bod medi- 
cinal plants whose development or 
dissemination oWed much to Kew— 
for .example,, tea, coffee* cocoa, 
cereals, legumes, cassavd, sugar- 
eane. cotton,, tobacco and opium— 

■ slio resorves hdr big guns tor. titfee 
genera which have changed jbe iace. 
of ' the modern world : • Cinchona 
(quinine),, ffeuep (riibber), tnd 
Agave (sisal), r Her book, com- 
piled with, impeccable; scholarship. 

,is a mine of .. und 

deserves, to J)nd, a place on tiie 
shelves of libraries, of bqtanical In* j 
. -ftiuitibitft throughout tiie. -world- . 

: Wilfrid Blunt I* Curator of The 
^WqttsCaUery CorqptOrt^ Surrey. 
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Alarums to truth to arme her 


• — — — : iis iw uiiu 

John Donne : Paradoses and challenges 

Problems _ proofs thi 

selves. 


edited by Helen Peters 


Historian of a melancholy people 


Clarendon Press : Oxford University guide -its ingenious conjecturing generations of ^scnoJms and chi iu 

Press, £13.50 why common opinion allows women as much r esolution as rigo r . 1 a 

ISBN 0 19 B12753 7 KO uk Donne carries through with task has been cairied throi gh e 

, „ • . his customary bravura the out- with quite heroic decision and dev J- 

English Renaissance Studies pre- ™ “ little games he fashioned tlon. Dr Peters, puis the Paradoxes 

sented to Dame Helen Gardner in {r * m the common aca- and Problems on the map of seven- 

honour of her seventieth birthday . r j 1 exel - c j ses 0 f the dav, but we teenth-contury studies and gives the 
edited by John Carey now concede that the play of student every help .he needs with 

C Intend on Press: Oxford University ^ w - t j s p Ur p 0 seful and no mere them. In the present slate of our 


ton’s debt to Qordan (j. B. Hum- Readings in Shakespeare 

. i . n _i_ « ... mil inn ivnu tha o»a 4 


Press, £15.00 Svenile evaborattoo. ■ knowledge we shall not see Donne Evans), and the .fame of Milton s ’ f n a t u r al rte 5 fem m u P .l history, Hi* History of the English wa s £reauen fv to ' a fk t hat» 1, more so because he believed that ti e of this book might well 

"gi” !! S 1 ‘■ass*™ ... — tt&JT 1 " 01 N,m “ s lb - E “ MTiftttSS s».«3L2sfei 


ISBN 0 19 812093 1 


Indeed Dr Peters supposes that 


Professor Carey has assembled a Duncan-Jones). 
distinguished body Of contributors A good half 
to pay tribute to Dame Helen Gard- open out their c 
ner, and their ■ brief studies or so de or device 
aspects of English Renaissance writ- consideration, a 
jug appropriately put learning and gestive pattern 
exact scholarship in the service of treat. Harriet Jr 


- — ■ | ~ ~ easily fitted m to the cultivated poor susceptible to Methodist different positions of the western 

glic Haldvy: an intellectual bio. upper bourgeoisie of Paris. The preaching, and that tile Christian democracies and of Russia j the 

guphy grandson of la Saint . Simonian writer, philanthropists exploited the indus- Russian Revolution . then played its 

bv niyrna Chase the son of Bwet s librettist who trial crisis, Halfevy was able to show role in bringing about the end of the 

_ . .. imlversitv Press. £9.50 ^ a r.i ? a shrewd observer of the how social forces shaped the nature war, while forming a counterpart to 

inrtjfl Ai 04856 4 political | scene, and the nephew of of ideology, without subscribing to President Wilson’s formula for 

ISBN 0 23 Hie brilliant liberal protagonist the belief that historical materialism peace. 

— _ E. 11 i 0 *! 1 arad °v Halfivy became an was a science of society. He probably These neat dUtlnrtinn* save a 

Eli. Hslivy, t*o W»s born in *o In'tli l, tmd^ l n“ffcuta. h tSJS Knch'e/t^ J la , rit ^ ,0 I, , alivy ' s orsomenr, and 

sasa ** r? f = ?“ ss'iarjsifjft' -as 


C V'f l y r J i “Iter Scholars in tarioif of writing* that span much of exact, scholarship in the service of treat. Harriet Hawkins on the mor- cIiciled contributions of 

with a Helen's seventieth his secular career, the sceptical the intelligent understanding of silty of Elizabethan Ultima, .Joseph exceptional interest and auTu, 

w,“hH r J f -S'. .™ vol'm« worldly wi.doni .bat refers .man', «urhor,d» iheredf IhM .b««.ninch H. Ua on the .ending *■* whiefi renders will wrtt? 


Halivy Into exaggeration and error, 
ir a very wide Myrna Chase is not always fair 
projects which to her readers. She is at times a 
e, and as he trifle laborious and her head isio 
onal history to down in the Haldvy texts that 

md' philosophy, she sometimes forgets that not 
; and t0 com . eveiyone has been reading the same 
al affairs, it is sources as she. When she tells us. 


recemiy « ....... ■« “v. tnat tne answer lay in Methodism, movea irom a traaitionai mstory to y 1 » 

American scholar have discovered The so-called Hallvy thesis, sub- the history of ideas and philosophy, she sometimes forgets that not 
other works by this writer, such as ges ting that England’s -immunity to social Institutions and to com- eveiyone has been reading the same 
his study of tne early Ehglish sociB- from revolution, especially after ments on international affairs, it is sources as she. When she tells us, 
list TTwn’ns H°dgskln originally j 789 was attributable to the influ- important to sea how his method for example, that it is difficult lo 
published in 1903 and translated ence of t h e Methodist religion, was tended to be the same In all his understand how Professor Barrn- 
pnly in 1956,. his lectures on socia- accompanied by speculation about work. He always sought to discover flough could misunderstand Haldvy, 
hud given at the Ecole ties Sciences the nature of the Methodist move- the essence or a -movement or an it is hard to seize upon this passing 
Pohtiques and at Oxford, which mem and the reasons why it should event, Rnd he usually broke this r °mark since not everyone is 
were published posthumously, and first have become important around down to reveal some sort of a normally equipped with a . cooy of 
his study of the origins of English i 738 and’ 1739, The fact that Haldvy contradiction at the centre. Thus he York Re , v(ew °f Books to r 

Methodism. It is therefore natural Marv n nrim» nn e!u n « IipIIav^ time tn cnrinlUm W . M 1966. But as Bn Investigation of an 


Mailuu En ® lish history takes on a certain political forces' of ‘society more 
analytical austerity of Elie Haldvy n oinnN when wa nuuiit»r >h«r ir AffirtAm .n a rh« «ri.Ar iMiitrh »» * 


presentation of them may have 


For the self-respecting Romanist 

; : ; r - * on the Romance languages. (The There is virtually no discussion of 

Eiirly Romance Texts : an anthology price,. alas, was presumably the one variant readings (apart from the 
edited by Rodney Sampson factor outside the editor’s control.), one notorious difficulty of the 

Cambridge University Press, £22.50 While the virtues of a geographi- Strasbourg Oaths), very . little of 
ISBN fl 521 22260 5 . cal arrangement are self-evident, provenance and dating, and nhne Of 

- — : — 100 texts need to be extraordinarily . many more controversial issues 

For* laiy dons and moderately well chosen to represent 12 dialect (like sthe rejection of Pld a l’s d lat ^ng 
.niikltijA- Rtudenis Mr Samosoi/s Bogas properly— -the more so when of Mio Cid or the view that the 
collection must score highly?* All the editor consciously strives for Veronese riddle should bo discarded 
SS that H no’ ael f-respectihB variety of style and muse In a.iy as a late forgery). The snipe b and- 
-U..1.1 .fe.ii lA on event contend with first-attestation ness extendi to the biblio* 


Douglas Johnson 


Cambridge University Press, £22.50 
EtiBN 6 521 22260 5 . 






and so od). They 


as ranged in geographical seen ops, the domahr of the compaiativist. The Catalan). , ■ 

beautifully (and for the most part major shortcoming is the bland' This anthology, then, has strict 
accurately) primed, prefaced with, ness oc editorial .lane. Aside from and largely self-itnposed limitations, 
a few lines on manuscript sources the very conservative selection' Within thent, it represents a minor 
and' followed by succinct but policy (the Sole concession to. triumph; > But Undergraduates or 
judicious ndtes oh points'- of diffi- . frivolity being a delightfully ingenu- educated laymen wishing to go. 
ciiltV, 1 nhd the whole volume Is ous erotic lyric .representing four- beyond the received wisdom must 
rounded ofr by $ compendious, 100- teenth-century Friulan, numbei' 69), still' resort to more- obscure and 
pagfl glossaiyi? ■ One ; cannot 'but budding philologists will not be ' cumbersome sources; 
admire bite precision i^th;wiuchi the • entirely consoled to lewu tliet Check-. . ' T n hn N firppn 

/collectiotf has been aimed at the . Jng editoHal conventions in ! texts tiunu tv. vjcccii 

BritWi undergraduate market, , the taken' from critical editions _. would r— — — ^ ; 

. «el action of , texts matching uh com- • have demanded an expenditure' of Dr -Green is senior lecturer m the 
■ mofilywell those chosen tor com-, lime out. of nil- proportion toy their 'department of language at the Uni- 
men tary in the standard ipanuals seriousness varsity of York.. 




■* 


’V.' 

■ ... 7*~***.-\, -j ..- :• 


verstty o T miyncai ausieniy oi cue na.evy piquoncy when we consider that it efficient, and the other, which was * UOUgiaS jOflnsOII 

. nimse • was a rejection of Marx’s historical libertarian, and which emphasized 

. . »’ Born into a well-connected family materialism as an explanation of freedom at the expense of all organ!- ~~ 1 ~ ~ — 

-..Ciir* - •' F pt German-Jewish descent which men’s actions. . zation, whether capitalist or statist. Douglas Johnson ' is professor of 

.r had turned to Protestantism, Haldvy, By emphasizing that acute eco- Similarly, the 1914 war had seen history at University College, 

' fcl l^ . - |. like his younger brother -Daniel, nomic distress made the industrial the Allies at odds, because of the London. 

: — - 

Locating the state’s moral responsibilities 

l_ ' “ 1 century, the period discussed in bis on sexual impurity, drink and appropriate foil for Gladstone, and 

The Conscience of the Victorian History of England. Macaulay bated gambling, such an interpretation is Peter Marsh explains why Joynlty 

StirtB. '* Puseyltes and Puritans imparti- probably justified. But like most to party became the keystone of his 

edited by Peter Marsh .. nlly", and also regarded Janies cliches, it was a term of abuse, political morality. Finally, John 

Hawpter Ptcss, £18.00 Mill as a ** zealot of a sect ”, -Such coined in the educational con- Celldiscussestheamblgultlesotini- 

ISBN 0! 85527 865 X enthusiasm, . he said, turned easily troversy of the 1850s, before it wa9 pcrialism showing how in the 

- ' : ' into fanaticism, making the essen- a term of pride: seen in that con- person of an official like Sir James 

. . .. Hal compromises of politics more text its history is rather different^ Stephen, • the Victorian • imperial 

Csn ihe state have a conscience? 1 difficult to achieve.. Despite the leading .to the ; staters ackilowledg- conscience was insfitutlonalliad/ba- 


Deductions 


Life, Marriage and Death In a 
Medieval Parish : economy, society 
arid demography in Halesowen, 
1270-1400 
by Zvl Rail 

Cambridge University Press, £12.00 
ISBN 0 521 23252 X 


A book of modest length (162 
pages) bur immodest price con- 
taining 32 tables, 17 figures, 6 pages 
of bibliography, over 14 feet of 
footnotes, and possessing a title 
worthy of Lucky Jim , Is not likely 
to become a bestseller. But this 
one . deserves to. Jt is well vyriiten, 
constantly interesting, and . some- ’ 
times funny. It? methods are bs cun- 
ning as 'any Lo Carr 6 code-breaking, 
its findings are important, and the 
light it throws on village society 
reveals medieval man m ail — or 
most — of hU conditions. 

Medievalists suffer from a Scar- 
city of direct demographic data and 
draw bold curves an the flimsiest 
of evidence. Recently they huve 
become even more ingenious. 
Tlirupp and Gottfried, for example, 
huve used testamentary records to 
estimate mortality, and Raftis, and 
iumv Razs have employed manorial 
court rolls os a substitute for cen- 
suses. The manor of Halesowen 
< just west of Birmingham) has 2l5 
surviving rolls covering the years ' 
1270-1400, recording . tiio activities 
of free and customary tenants 
whenever land changed hands,' and 
un nia-iy other occasions. From the 
rolls Razi has extracted 5,002 


names, each one ' appearing on 
average 15 times, and oy a rigorous 
nro cess of nominal linking has 
Identified 3,435 villagers : 2.057 


—..-:9a 


B so, should it hove one? These Victorians, this Whig legacy 1 has went of the rights of 3 Conscientious • .coming: “ a routine part of detailed 
ere questions which have a sharp remained important In English objection ”, eventually even in war. decision-making”. Yet at the same 
coDtempprary relevance ; but in one political life. No discussion 6f this theme could time,' racist attitudes were gaimrig 


5 Dr . ra o* e »nother they have been 
deMted for many centuries. Pro- 


The extent to which it was under ignore Mr Gladstone, and the essay strength ; 
threat is clearly indicated in the 0 n him by Devyck Schreuder Is the <J°x 

nilia. ......A n.i.M -1. 1 o-l I ' mant-al tii 


.-J v! > ,•..»» ,i 

J » - * - 


' - , -• i-rifft,- . *-— • 


■ucuuucu villagers : /,U3/ 

males and 1,378 females. Razi 
belle: es he has thus tracked down 
roughly 93 per cent of the adult 
males. Women are more • elusive 
because they were less frequently 
landholders- 

The population of Halesowen 
Slew tom 1270 .until , the meat 
'famine of 1313-17, declined briefly, 
an 3 reepyersd ^almost to Ira 
formdr peak by 1349. Thd Black 
Death Teduced the population by 
oyer 40 per cent and further lout- 
breaks m the :1360s and 1370s pre- 
vented any sustained recovery- The- 


- John N. Green 

senior lecturer in the 


Boatrlx Potter’s pet .rabbit, Peter, sketched by her In iL’i 
Fontada have just published a paperback edition of Maream 
The Magic Years of, Beatrix Potter at £5.95. ;• L, 


The summer school in the place of shells 


gresaive to the Victorians strike the 
late twentieth, century fts reaction- 
ary. Can a study of die conscience 
of the Victorian state move' from 
description to evaluation without 
being more explicit about its own 
moral standpoint ? It is significant 
that Hie essays which provoke this 
question most sharplv are those in 
which the issues still seem most 
relevant for our -contemporary 


Yeats, Si Igd and Ireland V i 
edited' by A. Nobman JcC/are* 

Colin Snathe* M. 9 S 

ISB^i 0 : 8614 Q .(Ml 0 \ ■ / 

■ Five Arches,' with - “ Philoctetcs H 
• and other poems ' 

-• by:T..H. Henn-. - - ; 

Cblln Smythe,'£9.50 i - 

»' ISBN-0 901072 92 3 \ ' " 


f ;an organized syntax- . . and tne rain, the sky and the. birds- wtiitani Murpny remits Biiegauons onu comimu™ T,:, ' teocriaff* 

. Tha Yfiats school has always en- of Ireland’s western seaboard .a that John Butler Yeats proved " a to mcmory. bo nis v ^ 
:auraged tho 'involvement of pree- P«pH*. ta# for V f «rt ln.. S W 


•f ffninli.fl .1 ” u * me 1 yu-iui iuii 7 t r . . . ”. v VT- t *7 i *uwnmuij, ^ r- Lvnrlff 

on morality la demon- poUtiially important. Richard Helm- Victorian conscience was incom- w “ riu * 

rneVi i? J Me pb Hamburger's dis- stadter argues that by tha time the plete. Conscience did not speak n«»i,i m 

“9 Whig conscience. His ‘.‘nonconformist conscience” was with one voice, and although some l/BTlo M., lltowpson 

Ffflncujar. subject is Macaulay’s articulated as a political force, it alternative voices are discussed in- 

t 'l ie danger of strong was declining in influence and in- his collection there is not enough TT “ ; 

■oral feeliriga in politics, both id creasingly irrelevant. When the term ' interplay between the essays to David Thompson is a follow of 
“sown time and in the seventeenth 4 understood, ns here, as an attack, bring this out. Lord Salisbury is ad Fitzmlliam College, Cambridge. 


• ' couraged the involvement of prac- Hon V • 

11 - tlsIrtrf-wriMrs atid this is undoubtedly rhara li 

. ; ■. ope. of . its' strengths. Three piece's ; V . / 

■ /in the present collection testify to ' 
i ■; - this. Seamus Heaney acknowledges J: * . m s _ 


The changing fortunes of the English bishops 


' stable exigence though 


my un 
Murph; 


eddatq kr 
r Yeats at 


shallow but values friends a " d 
fact often: (another ' kuid « . g emb».f*?5 
anti-British passes over . 
ting from a ■ or ;hurta : the 

Aiif. • P.amhridEe llUSrrS“l'. lt :ii/«.'5W 


UStSS'vl- -i* 1 *** and Princes • ■ studv of ; ' essentially . Chronological arrange-., ties in the ^vejit-h of Hie .= of .a. poor bishopric wth. incompe^ 

rfeSWneedd and soHaronSoh nf merit inevitably nrpduces a -certain ( bishoprics bom before - 8^1 ..««r -.^n^dn wgnaging , feta. tlepune* and 
.iMm . Ajttejudoc Eniscona?e P * '? ° C ! amoint of repetition fin the- disen^' Hie ;’Rdformadon^Wnchester , arfd sheer dHhQiieqty”. The unedlfylng 

? PtJ icit^ Heal- \ . "i‘*r,' i1 sion of such- things as policy, in-- Durham, for inatance, were in a detailsaregivenofthesoididflnan- 

^^dge -Unlvcrsitv PrPBB £17 co come, expenditure, inflation and the different league altogether from cial dispute between ; Sandy* and 

!®N 0^52i^29so 2* tl7-5 ° (soclaf and family responsibilities ot Chester and. Bangor — and the Aylnier. , Front earlier in tue cen- 

• : •• . '-thrblsCi. ■ “ . « . * • bishops’ growing^ fiance (wuh all tyry there is. the delightful story 

' — r 1 — 1 hBckwardq Wlefiv lntd f . t*isen»Tfed for the parishes) on (possibly, apocryphal I) of Thomas 

othn . ; mm. 1 the ahti-cleficalism oi 5Pf jiP n C0 i?- ‘h e i r . Ruthal, bishop or Durham, who in-- 

lUrtfld have 'Previously for eitatrmle, m ann ciencaysm m.., dwin dii ng temporalities. However, advertently presentod the grnteful 

kxiuL lima temtory^: the Middle A?es and rorward into . . D Heal reminds ua. 1 ranid eoii- Tiann, vttt <!i»h «« drn iiraf d Uv*Aalr. 


•.(with; J?he puzzling' exception; ■ oE equestrian Yeats ' 
p' John KellyV-provide afy^iety 'ot . more' hunibly Syih 
v- contexts . end; erhicism. .Not' flir .tbe : iRoberr, .Lowell, i 
: ''...pieces transcribed lec'tlifes/jsnd SiflTnesg of , 

1 ;.of tjhosf tliat are, mit ail, were- first Heaney concludes « 


but telling comparisons 1 
antinental Reformation 

(fferent experience or 
l • countries ,-auch. as 


a English -bishops 


Ktitnts ■ and wealth lems inflation and. the sometimes 
int of society ‘V- A!- « e «uous relationship between annual 
ilshops undoubtedly L^° n i. e ^ nd accumulated wealth. 
U advantage from lais book was obviously not an easy 
gained a Higher one to . write and it* success is, 
. ; '. .... therefore, all the oiofa praiseworthy. 


befweon • ;rqadili^ 


- isjW'- . tbd; ihaught ftiat rKeiinally' hilend* f-. cqntWjt, , • iHdg & VictoViafeblbarnph^' mifo^Arches- Mr 

■-.> ,• • .1 ■ -• .... - • i 4 ‘.i:* J m' 1 - I -. -‘I .> ■ , !'• f-' .• ■?.■>■ ;\ 1, ; . 

:'iS- 1 V S’ 'i.'— ■«' r.’- 1 .:.-' 1 . > .if.:','' 1 Si ■'. !£■**. -! i 1 '-*. t> ■■ 


and ihls annarnnt hani- 1 V™ 1 ■ ;,u . cent ana rurtuer lout- 

ustrates one o^ the fundj- break ® in ^.e: 1360s and 1370s W 
ustratea one ot me tunoa | vented any fiu sinlued recoveiy; The 

general picture is familiar, but of 
great interest qre. the author’s con-i 
elusions on such matters as nine- , 
fality, marriage, fertility and family , 
size. To give just three, examples: 
Razj argues that, despite primo-. 
genfture, peasants married early 
and younger .children did not leave 
the manor ; that the central import* 
rtnee of the family did not prevent 
a considerable amount of illegiti-.. 
macy, nor make it socially un-' 
acceptable ; and that demographic 
differences between rich and poor 
peasants were die product of econo- 
mic differences, not vice versa, . 
RazTs ingenuity 'occasionally .out- 
runs- his evidence, but generally KIs . 
arguments are persuasive.. . 

The glimpses of economic and 
.social conditions in: Halesowen are 
tantalizing. Before tha Black Death 
the agricultural holdings of many - 
peasants were' so small- that by- 
employments were essential. Brief 
references to cloth, leather, m fetal 
and wood-working suggest a diver si- - 
fifed and monetized 1 economy.; while.’ 
the activities ■ of Milicenta ''JCf ng,' ■ 
mother' of tiVb illegitiifihle' children 
and irrepressible brewer of illicit 
ale, point to other ways of supple- v 
mentiog income. 

The manorial tolls .reveal a high 
degree of social control and permit 
correlations to be made between 
types of qnd-sodal behaviour arid 
socioeconomic ]' conditions, -. The 
daughter^ of poor ^ ^easanls* for 
example, were more likely to forni- 
cate, or. be caught f ornlfcating, than . 
the daughters of the wealthy. Poor ; 
men were more likely to steal, but 
rich" onos ‘ to commit crimes , pt 
violence. Offending against too 
manorial code), nevertheless, idid not 
prevent men: from being elected to 
manorial, office. : 

• If by tho$Q and other observations 
Razi has not established Halfesowen 
as an English:' Mod tail fou; he has- 
certainly dupt.eeded in creating a 
medieval Bethnal Green. 

!. L. A. Clarkson 
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Secularist Italy 


— are not so much unaware oF Ideo- 

Comrades and Christian.: religion “S'" 


and political struggle in Communist 
Italy 

Pby David I. KerUar 
Cambridge University Press, £13.00 
and £4-95 

ISBN 0 521 22879 4 and 29700 1 

David Kertzer, an American anthro- 
pologist, dfeousses In this book the 
•relations between the Italian Com- 
munist. Party and die Catholic 

' Church in a local community in 
northern Italy. These relations 
have in general aroused o special 
interest. over the post decade, which 
has revealed not only the after- 
effccts ol reformist pressures in the 
Church following the Vatican Coun- 
cil but more particularly, at the 
socio-political level, of secularist 
trends in Italy combined with the 
the PCI to o more 


party as that they simply “ make 
the nest of both worlds’*. Another 
aspect which receives special dis- 
cuasion is how southern Italian 
Immigrants coming from a vary 
different environment, in which die 
Church plays a crucial role in local 
life, conform ihere to communist 
social and political dominance out 
of n desire to overcome local anti- 
sou thern feeling and be accepted. 
These illustrations are illuminating, 
but taken as a whole Kertzer’s book 
does not amount to a composite 
investigation of wider problems. 

First, his evidence drawn from 
one district (quartierc) in the city 
of Bologna is based predominantly 
on a year’s fieldwork there during 
1971-72, when many of the political 
changes in the 1970s had not yet 
occurred or become manifest. 
Despite a short return visit in 1976, 
there is little indication in the text 
of updating and the few pages at 
the end on recent general develop- 
ments in Italy since 1972 do not 


advance of the PCI to o - ments In Italy since vru. ao not 
influential and prominent^ position . cort ipensatfl for this major weakness. 
,i. n fniinhu', nolitics. This lust For instance, a whole chapter is 


in the country's politics. This Inst 
challenge has -recently stimulated in 
turn some reactivation of Catlinlic 
groups. 

How for do previous assumptions 
’or studies about these relations 
• need revising; indeed, has there 
actually been any qualitative change 
in Catholic-communfec relations 
during the course of. the 1970s, par- 
ticularly as tliis decade has wit- 
nessed a loosening of previous pnsi- 
' war patterns in Italian politics ? 
-This question is all the more pertin- 
•*ent because the PCI itaelf has paid. 

; emphatic attention to ' a possible 
■ rapprochement with Catholics as a 
'Central tenet of its strategy of the 

historic, compromise 
A case-study approach nas many 


Iran’s imperial megalomania 



The Rise and Fall of the Shah . 
by Amin Saikal 
Angus and Robertson, £7.95 
ISBN 0 207 14412 5 


allied occupation and the early, if 
brief triumph of anti-imperialist 
forces under Musaddeq during 
1951-53.- By the 1950s, as the second 
chap ter explains, the earlier British 
hegemony In Iron had teen 
replaced by that of the United 


Schoolgirls 


t : ■ 

Feminists ond Bureaucrats : a study 
I u . m nf ffirlc’ nliinn. 


devoted to the case of a young pro- 
gressive priest who opens an experi- 
mental church far the poor in the 
area In 1971 thereby posing some 
challenge to the local communists, 
but conclusions on this rely entirely 
on the priest’s first year of activity. 
More broadly, the author's prefer- 
red method .of participant-observa- 
tion does not suffice alone without 
a more systematic approach, espec- 
ially as lie is observing a community 
of 9,000 Inhabitants where personal 
contact even during one year must 
be limited. 

Secondly, it is obvious rhat no 
local example can be firily typical 
of Italy as a whole, but it is all the 
same essential to establish how far 
and why a chosen case is repre- 
sentative of sufficient problems to 
make Its study a valid one. This is 
completely lacking in the descrip- 

' - a ' 1 * s - - - the 

- — the 
*v ia ( miov . unoriginal 

ro settle on the much-publicized and 
over -rated examipJe - of Bologna, 
which Is in eny case less representa- 
tive of the local, role if -the PCI in 
the 1970s th'git ever before. 

Thirdly,- thejBx ample of Albora (| a 
pseudonym,, tends to be treated in 
isolation and almost /as- ■' an : end in 
itself. -The. first. 1 -half of- the book 
makes hardly-- any reference to it 

... and is devoted instead to a sum 

• is .io row ..-»»a1d8y. to'i 'particular mary- .gjf the general Italian -situa 
'!' .socisT' fuctdrs In* assessing. contradic- . tion, relying -mainly op studies' of 
E % dons , arising from the' coexistence .the • 1960s -which - require/ some 
• -of the PCtTand Che' Church. The -revision in- view of later' -.changes; 
>maln problem Vtlth, Kartzev’s, Kaiidl- without . this-, being linked la 
. Ing of this mhtter is that He neither developments In r Altera. ■ 
r defines nor evakifttes the actual in- . The last five chapters do, look it 
flubnee of ideology, and he .vey this cqtnmimity, but very nummary 


Nearly two years have now 
passed since the overthrow of the 
Shall and those who followed 
in Iran during the heady 
which preceded and succeeded 
revolution can make their assess 
ments of its causes in the know- 
ledge of some of its results. 

Amin Saikal Is an Afghan living 
in Australia, and his study is based 
on his PhD thesis submitted to the 
Austral inn National University in 
Canberra. Unlike many theses, how- 
ever, it has the advantage of a 
broad compass and a down-to-earth 
approach, besides thorough prepara- 
tory research. 

In Ills first two chapters, Dr 
Saikal leads us at a brisk pace 
through Iranian history between 
the turn of the century and 1963. 
He outlines the Anglo-Russian 
rivalry for control of Iran before 
the First World War, the rise and 
rcien of Reza Shah, the wartime 


ium in which Iran would ba*r 
an industrialized wajfart 

Stable C " UC “' 

or France, in fact; the ‘ ikn in the nineteenth century 
dream soon turned Into a'm£V 1 by Sheila Flctciier 

replaced by that or me umieu for the Shah. As the* : Cambridge VjaSol'^ P * £13 '°° 
Stntes, on whom the Shah , was explains, Iran's backward W B*N 0 521 -«« u 0 
dependent both for international turo was quite incapable of gji 

4 «.U a fTCCD nnrt fm* mn tl.a CU n 4 “■ - * , _ 

study is a good 
:e detailed research 

. , . 'fktiy me history of • education 

soared, and agricultural pioi^. *“ J" neede d for fuller* under- 
actually fell In spite of atnnftj -landing of the. development of 
development schemes. K\p t A ; JSSSy «*ooling for both boys 

* h ta the hi, ; o,M " t1 ' “ n,ury - 
take; even a loyal oppoiFili i. . Dr Fletcher analyses the opera- 

excluded by rite Imposition Vi ; dons of the Endowed Schools Act 
single party system in 1975. ft? of 1869 with regard to girls educa- 
American support and die Iw; lion, and argues that, like a dm 111 is- 
of his armed forces begin to nd’ . native processes in other parts m 
tho snail's actempc to recoi.au »» j n the face of the masdw rf£i ! the Victorian civil service, early 
the basis of royal authority through of JtUe 197 g the shah ^ ^ | tMwa torv drives gave way to more 
the "White Revolution' of the to fall back on, so that hhd^' 1 cautious finpIementatio» of 
1960s and his Far more successful was more sudden and compka^ '* Though die . contribution of the 
bid to make Iran a major jjower in an y ^ ut the most optiraJc mth ' Endowed Schools Commissioners 
” t ion aries could have etjMfd 1 h« crucial until 1874, thereafter the 

In recounting this story, to ■ Charily ■ Commissioners pursued 
Saikal is ref reshingljr .' policies with less energy and com- 

ward and pragmatic. Tk mi fot miiment and the transformation of 
feet of liis book is that fctih A provision for girls proceeded at a 
- L * * 4 slower pace. Dr Fletcher sets the 
, history of girls' education firmly 
•hlihln its general context of poll- 
* ikal ami social change, while her 
interesting discussion of the feminist 
[espouse adds to our understanding 
I of the inner tensions of these 
'.complex movements. 


Ethnic attainments 


Ethnic Families and 
Achievements . 
by Kevin Marlocibanks 
Allen & Unwin, £9.95 
ISDN 0 86861 305 3 


attempt to start a . 

Iran would probably drive it into 
the hands of the British, and he 
refers to the seldom reported 
violent uprisings against Roza 
Shah’s secularizing reforms in 
1935 

The following chapters describe 
tho Shah’s attempt to reconstruct 


the world oil industry. This was 
followed by the full blossoming of 
imperial megalomania, in which 
Iran was believed. to have reached 
the frontiers of the “ Great Civili- 
zation ” — a vaguely defined milieu- 


* A casc-Diuuy ~ MJiiiyideiy mining hi lug uvati 

'^vantages in looking at thi? ques- . tion of .the local community at 
especially fta ' the' Upok’a focus teriivning and qtoewbere in 

f 1 * .iXnl.* thZ rhiircli’a role in hook* ft ia ..also rather, unorlgi 

of mi crest as-Uie ghuicb • ion in . ■ mueIi.n»»bliewpH i 


society rather than its. elite atti- 
tudes. Unfortunately, despite its 
undoubted morits, the. book is Very 
uneven in qu ft UW it ..fails: to 
. make any .re®) lintefpfeUrive use. of 
• ‘ the intiresting local oxample taken. 

1 Kertzer certainly presents some 
r; helpful Ideas on approaching Italiafli 
. politics, of thB i"®* sahBnt 

is th' rekitq. ideo' 



Tar more about the rlutanii&ij 
the fall of the Shah, and to n,i 
about Iran's interaatiouil ida.u 
than the internal political dymu 
which were the major Ikim ia b 
overthrow. A substantial propqn'-H 
of the book is, for example,^ 
to relations between Iran inish 
Middle Eastern states, ilfc-j 
these probably only had a penjfci 
and indirect inf luenlce on ibe an 
of 1978-79. Although Dr SiiUi 
mics that the religious lea*r:i 
“ had been a determinin* m 


It Is surprising that bhe Act of 
;1$69 is described on the first page 
:u a “minor statute" since Dr 
Fletcher goes on to construct- a well- 
iicumented and well-argu6d case 


ted DMII a .f* i„ 'significance and. daring 

Iranian politics slnce -,-iiiBovaiions. Paaaed when attantion 

of the country to Igam to -wrled by ^ ferocious 

-century he ma eg ^ q U8S1 j 041j it 

attempt t0 explain e Represented the. high-water mark oF 
power, or the Mturt ol ^ta« bv6r d j e - doc tribe of cy- 

Hf5 V 1l n fmi B itudv of Irarfi w upholding of the founder's 

rlty, A .A hewriw WiH m the distm>u}i;on of endow- 

history still remafts W Moreover Its Implementation' 

Q/ l onHi aWac nm-liu. - >e 


WiUlanl 

Dr Hale Is lecturer iji 
of the Middle Bast at the 
of Durham. 


World orders brought into conflict 


The- Last Bhnse .of the Bast Aslan 
World Order : Kotea, Japan, and 
the Chinese Empire, 1860-1882 
, by Key-Hiiik K|m ." 

University of California Press, E12.Q0 
ISBN 0 520 03556 9 


... saw nd Martina Deucgtf 

need to modi ^ their traditional re- roy. It de f® rtf ^ a 5 jB] li 
- ' - ' ' govern- than Us title may attrin. 


titular equality, but they 


is' put ■'into the hands -of man 
Eftxardsd as leader's ' of .extreme 
rra in this- respect.' Dr F.letcher 
. - convincingly ■ the eventa 
-Act, especially the 
j.s Sfcpdng of- Section • 12 ”, which 
rWpe proYisidq : fine' “ exEeikHne 
RmdawrrteniB to gWld. Due credit is 
lil( W L Heory Wintmboriwim,^ ■! 

, or "Stated,- 'this prO’pdser | 
saas clausa,, one Jof those retiiark 1 ' 
“* m *n , Ip the* story of feminist 1 


At a time when the multi-cultural 
nature of society is becoming ever 
more . apparent, and when the 
educational expectations of minori- 
ties, immigrant and indigenous, is 
claiming mnre of our attention, 
this title raises hopes of a major 
contribution to a field where opin- 
ions are more readily available Liian 
evidence. Some of the hopes are not 
disappointed: this is a study, of 
exemplary thoroughness, carried 
out over four years, examining hun- 
dreds of families, immigrant and 
other ; it tests, compares, correlates 
and . analyses their expectations, 
attitudes to school, performance, 
use of the mother tongue, attitudes 
to bilingual education, and so 
forth. There is a mine of informa- 
tion here for those with the skills 
and.patience to dig for it. 

Dig, alas, they must, for this is 
also an Infuriatingly obscure book. 
Apart from a survey of the litera- 
ture (strewn with references by the 
handful), the study relates entirely 
to Australia.' No matter: Australia 
is an excellent place for the study 
of ethnic groups, though some 
readers might like to have been 
warned ; it would also have been 
useful to have the study set in 
context, which it is not. We have 
samples of middle-status Augto- 
Austraiians, lower-status Anglo- 
Australlans, and lower-status 
Greeks, Southern Itallqns, Yugo- 
slavs, and so on ; but there is ul- 
moBt nothing about their rolq and 
status (or tnosei of other- groups) 
in Australian society at large. 
(Perhaps Tf is quibbling to wonder 
why Greeks ■ and 1 Italians are 
“ethnic” but Anglos - are nbt, why 
it is necessary to describe the com-, 
binaiiion of status and national 


— origin by the hideous term “ cth- 
Children's class ”, or whether status and class 
are quite the same thing anyway.) 
The nrgument frequently sinks 
beneath the weight oE jargon, 
rendering much of the book opaque, 

some of it barbaric, ami a little of 

it unintentionally funny. 

This is not to complain of the' 
methodology (though some nf the 
correlations do seem ratlier 
strained): the tables, and the dia- 
grams of (say) "Fitted-word know- 
ledge scores in relation to parents' 
aspirations and press for English ” 
(5.1) are impeccably executed. OE 
course, techniques like niultivariant 
regression analysis would be quite 
legitimate at the. pore of a re- 
search report. In that context, 
no doubt, one could accept sen- 
tences iiko 11 The girls’ surfaces 
are similar to those for the 
boys and have not been separ- 
ately plotted ” (page 53). Even 
passages like this might not seem 
pretentious and obvious: “But as 
Walberg and Marjoribanks (1976: 
527) have suggested, corrclarinunl 
or causal relationships established 
for one group may not hold good 
for other times, social classes, eth- 
nic groups or countries.” 

But one is left wondering for 
whom this book is written. Some 
statisticians and some sociologists 
will get a good deal out of It, 
especially if they are already fami- 
liar with the Australian scene; but 
everyone else is likely to have 
■trouble with It. This is a pitv, for 
the subject is important, and the 
findings (when one gets to them) 
could have a bearing on policy— all 
the. more reason, surely, for re- 
searchers hot only to get their, 
methodology right, but to take a 
little more trouble to clarify what 
they are talking about. 

Nigel Grant 

Nigel Grant is professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Glasgow. 


Ladder of opportunity 


in the national or regional context, 
notwithstanding the: author’s justi- 
fied assertion at the start -that tlje 
interaction between riational and 


■r -largely ignores, this hi. his .* PWCM 
irof the social dimension. Ip Met, , his 
jf general outline 3s 'wot made, clear 

I- until the final chapter ; s*p. I s , 'T , 'Ta' u’T™ i 

7 4 advisable to read thi? first.,. • , local, politics sh9 uld te copsidered. 

’ 1 u .. - y„ •' Only m 'and '.instance is this aspect 

1 followed through; Tn pointing out 

deficiencies are, rotated to the fhe comiBSt between' the PCEs. 

' Sp-i‘ A_ a ®-i. SSHm - « “!! hat jo na l Strategy^ of . recortciliation; 

with the Church, and : .the hostile 
Hue taken -by local communists to- 
j_ -, r i escs in' the area, including 


latlonshfps with other Asian govern- riipn its title ---r- 
ments. Their treaties with the West an admirably e,e f 
were a temporary accommodation to changos in eMi « -kt 
save 1 the system; they saw them- behaviour, whlcli 
selves nianipiilating the barbarians interesting . and .i 
as of old. The Koreans denied the more ta no liar Europe^ 
need for - even temporary compro- of the period-, . • ■ .v,^ ' m^I 
mises. They pursubd an- exclusions in tno first P'® c ':' 

J olicy against all western and .liow governnients recop. 
apanesa ‘•influences and re- side world in response % 
emphasized their role as China’s =.—«►• hn« been negl« u 
most faithful tributary. 

•- Korea's attitude ■■ endangered the 
success of 'Japanese anu Chinese 


• ta .whom this, 'study 
}' justice to' te Uo'ne. Ha wm 
e lo keep the iShrtase d equal ly 
thq Bill, ajthoukh 
« .mat the maitter' concerned' 


. with.dotaJHng. the behaviour of iritfi 
/ yiduais ill’ society! At the same time, 

Vjbif ' proVides’. -t! ne mom Interest : of wards pries rs in' the area, including 
his study. The series of. pdrsonql pen innate mistrust of the afore- 

L portraits brings something -of mentioned progressive priest and oE 
,i< the social and politacal atinospltare socially- conscious- young Catholics, 
of the community. This method * - • 


events lias been net 
Kim gives full w*# 1 '? ^i, 
logical dimension H 
history, and shows bo«« 
uncertain this 
made by the jwgjjii 
r-mieti’iicts even 


me a-'concern -mouc any- 

• • . - • undereuttlUg of lts aocini hegemony. 

'••..'/.'•There are ndtably -some; peicep- in d>6rt, there fs potentially use: 
' j tiile sectioqa Jn -chapter aJx on (he f u l InforMatioiviu'tliis book, bin 'It: 
, .-/te^inulPg rqta Mi baprism9,;.oliurcn | s . left to /the reader?- whether 
^/mqrrjages -*rid-E u Dev«]s cpitong, com - ' ' *'■" 


Political leaders can';. too easily 
assume that .international arrange- 
ments which '.work well for them 
at regional level must benefit -the 

i Wbrld as a whole. In the first hajf rjggj V|il£^K”«S' J^iSS 
: of 1 the nineteenth, century. Chinese leaders it demonstrated the appro- 
I 'leaders ' expected. . . British . , 89 v.erii- pr lateness of western ideas about constructs 
ments to acknpwledga ..that the , international politics. They been me dogmatic ana oy 
hierarchical order of states over determined not merely to detach competition, wliose^^^, 
rhlnu'c'Pwnwnr? had-so lone Koreg from -its sole dependence on . mined which 
who* Chinas empeiors had.* so long chjna ^ bui tQ 6ub i ect it t0 Japanese prevail. -Seco 

presided was A natural wot Id order, control' in tho :manner of western need urgently -- - . ,, 
and - to . accept an appropriately imperialism Prather - than by Con- examplesof ' W^^—— 
subordinate status within it. British fucianist patevnailbrn. Aware of the of Lenin aiid 
leaders, in their turn, demanded likely consequences of Korean potent a force ,.^5 or 1 
that the .Chinese, should gccept a inflexibility; die Chinese decided, new ideas .abqtft i; a ^ a te 
ptade • lit: the'./. order . ort ■ equally, that the Koraptis would have to give have continued « 
'^ovbrdigti .- stated- /compe ting :. un-: ,tlib British, Ameritansc and Germans West’s ti Ilia teeny*- ^ t? roi 
equally . fof:. trbde, ,, -inf [pence . :pnd a Strong commercial interest; in frust*- collapsed in. war h ,|de«sj 
Mwer, which prevailed lii- EUtqiie rating Japanese or Russian, dotuina- and now dangej CDu*,,- e i u ®i 

Artil . A ntflclnai On A nflFflrinnr. f-lnw P^r.av^parttrina (nn VnrAa .•.ilflirtiih flirnlflr • -i a«tll 




IQ S .that The maitter' fcdncer ried‘ 
leducataon qf half the' people” 
■up which ignored tho 
Hnytatlons .of -the eiherging 
fy system) - . . In [ts final form,' 
.f* wie. share ,'t» be secured 
left to tjie ' r Judge* 

•. ■*« - - Jthe .. . Commissioners 
*ed”. • ’,/• • 

l 1 * 1 #*** technique' waa to 
all 'schemes under Section 
^Provided for girls, - and ■ to • 
tow It h Case studies which- 
ned all reorganiradon* of 
In a locality, - whether- 
’ cL^ e . ded in fheiping girls or 
« - also . awes a , fascinating 
S. ' me commissioners 
a especially- . of Lord 
L? , i t ‘ Gladstone's brother-in- 
in Greek on the 
i lieid-’V r . ... 

the men, and 1 
stt jbfentfonA blur achieve- 
describing 
^d -M-iures of the 


■h' i: 


; •ifsage.."’ (church cerenvjqiesVaHowing ..Italian politics 
. / 'the. prlesta [o - retaUv. ?ome, niinUnal 
/£.influep.cft) j -a(id 7‘ntes mf the*^ coin'- .■ 

S nmmty ”> (A odse 'tiere'-qj co^ 10 buist — • -*• 


eyPHdkaOl 


, . 1 hmj 'UBIC-U jr ^ VU1MUUIUI3II: — — : = r r, / 

/ Hegdnto ny ) i- apd cd imp te t* that iudl- , Dr Pridhqm is lecturer in Europe an 
•vidunls (ouisite: 9ctlyl5t PCI : circles) politics at. the Unwersitfy Of Bristol^ 

Mattersic^ 


appeaL'anco or rne ; DOOK m ;cer- not persuade me 

tain important- Changes- lid Ve taken thrush of the Bpalyals, pFEered 
place— tii.e .rqmoval of schemes, for :; is its- nrin 


ith’auidT- 


/‘devolution, .and,, the coming ia. office r 4 , : . r , 

/'of’-. aV ConSOtyatlve gavumirtertt— . atelSdoned^’. / ■ 

■-i*« *‘5 l ** 1 t*-T 


Selection for Secondary Education 
by - Peter Gordon 

Woburn , Press, EJ3.Q0 : • ' ' - : 

itfBN 0 7130 0167 7 • 

Selection In education is> still a red- 
hot . issue, ,a& is' shown by the. con- 
tinuing propaganda war surround- 
ing comprehensive schools, and not' 
least by the latest exchange of gun- 
fire over the National Children's 
Bureau Report which (Its critics 
claim), used highly dubious research 
methods to further the case against 
selection. . , 

The ! title ■ of this book ia -mis-, 
leading, since it sets out to offer' 
a survey of die .history of selection. 
In England- from the earliest times, - 
and is essentially historical. Indeed, 
tl(e book Is mostly abpiit the. en- 
t docived. , schools, the., state .com-,, 
missions, 'which regulated them 
from 1853,- and - the famouq . “ lad- 
der.? ’ of - educational opportunity 
which .this -regulation aimed . to 
create, and carries, the story down 
to the present day, Given the. ex-. 
haustive .(and often original) - doqu-. 
mentation of its. coverage pf .Vic- 
torian schoolingi die i later sections 
.are somewhat ..brea tnjefis . j B.\ tfdat- 
nt'erit,' ' apd ' throughout there are 
.patches where the writing is so com-, 
pressed that the. meaning is some-* 
times ' opaqujt. • '. . 

Dr Gordon describes well hou). the- 
original Endowed -Schools Commis- 
siondrs of 1869 earned theic- down- 
fall by . the . rutjjlessrtess of their 
..rqfbrm'S} how ^nglicaAs exploited 
the r hew. system for the benefit ^of 
the Establishment; how the middle 
classes learned to Work the system : 
and the working , classes did not, -. 
But he ja less sure in his account 
of What' selection: Was /hr. . There .: 
were many elements involved la 
how , the ladder " . worked. We 
heed td know what pa rentstn ought 
they Iweire getting, and what ihe- 
selecting- schools thought they were 
giving. Why did so many parents , 
reject' opportunities for a: useful- 
education - for thqir , cjnldren, ana 

.acceptUes'chooInwstors’vHluation 

bf- Greek, as the hallmark nf ft. good 
sfchdolihg, with results^ Which ’ ?re 
•with. us even today? It is. wnjply 
hot: : qnqiigh . .to .attribute; ^e jpre- 
‘dpmlnftnco, of c1ms|cs to. , the 

'liant te^chitfi^oE. a, lln«- 1 pf ■ ijftod 
.schoolmasters ftoih. Arnold otl wards - - 


The ramifications of the * gentle- 1 
man’ 1 idea] based 1 oh Latin- 'and 
Greek went much further than that, 
and are crucial, to the whole con- 
cept oE the "ladder”, .This is. what 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners: 
found when they tried to crush . 
Greek in the grammar school at 
Bradford in 1870. The refusal qf 
the .burghers.. to. dispense .with ah 
olement which • furnished “the 
state” with men ' who have . a 
common basis and can maet on 
common literary grounds after- 
wards. whatever their special line 
of technical or pr°^ eBS l onB l study” 
was to have striking consequences 
for the careers of Bradfordians like 
Alan Bullock and Denis Healey. 
And : at Schools Hke the reformed ' 
-Bedford (and Bedford Modern), 
nardhts were opting hot just for a 
classical curriculum but for a whole 
apparatus of school life associated 
with n .model based oa : Rugby. How 
far the administrative reformers, or 
the selection process, recognized 
these assumptions is unclear in this 
account. * ■ 

• M6re children must hqve sat die 
11-pigs than: any other examination 
in our time, w U is worth recounting 


It.nwi.bbu, urcii 0U| UkU c 

is very little discussion of Sir Cyril ■ 
Burti. whom' so many now love to 
hate biit whose conclusions are not 
$0 easily overturned. - 
It,' is ■ Intriguing to reflect how 
hear the stete came to the certified-' 
tion eVen of pliblic school' staffs In' 
the nineteenth century, end 'dis- 
heartening to: be. reminded how far 
We still are from hdvhig the. .Tea- 
chers’ Registration Council proposed 
by tjie Vlctorlsns./As Dr Gordon, 
reminds its; so many- of . the issues . 
which emerge in -this book are . stjH 
with us— schooling extended: prima- 
rily to keep. tgenager 9 off the labour 
market ; the - erosion of . parental 
responsibility, .wliep the State prd -' 1 
vides' all ; the devaluation at books, 
add , 4 tlier.facI 1 itl 6 s which appear' to . 
corn 9 free M J, and ' the appropriate 

selectibn criteria for any Assisted 
Places ' scheme . 1 
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Professor 'John fiatify. js ■ head of. 
tlie school of. education at Leicester 
polytechnic. : j 1 
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Control and administration in the public sector 
of higher education 

In (he past Iwenly years ihc Polyinchnics and Collages 
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organisation of long esloblished public colleges. They 
hflvn often bean in the forefront of exciting end innovative 
developments in teaching, and have provided students 
with an attractive allomalive to University. Howevor. their 
brief hislory has often been stormy and controversial, and 
at a timo of educational retrenchment, their role is being 
actively questioned and criticised. This limoly book 
provides a detailed and penetrating analysis of the past, 
present and future condi tion of the Polytechnics and 
Colleges. It reviews thoir history, explores Lhoir structure, 
government and administration, and examines their 
loach ing and research roles. It is a book That will concern 
all those in volvod in the development of Higher Education, 
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and the Worms 

CARLO GINZBURG . 

■ Professor ol Modern History; 

■ University of Bplognd . . 

Ths cosmos of 6 slxtefinth-panlury. 
miller as fsvaaled ’ through the 
paper of the Inquisition, Carlo 

• Ginzburg describing his' -life anbl 
religious views; 'An engrossing, 
meticulously documented book/ 
-PeterVanslttert, Guardian 
0891 1 £7.95 


The Sceptical Feminist 

' A PhUosOphicO!. Enquiry ’ 

JANET RADCL|FFE 
RICHARDS 

Laetufer in PhUosophy, 

-The Open University : 

A systematic and original study, of' 
feminist issues; ^hl ft book fights e 
: battle oh two- fronts': against the 
view that little or npthlng is wrong 


The Chemical Theatre 
CHARLES NICHOLL 

A study of alchemical symbols and 
themes; in Shakespeare and. his 
contemporaries, ; revealing the 
. eccentric, shady world of. the 
alchemist, and also a sense of the 
' vigour.and influence of alchemy as a 
philosophy. 05156ifhistrgied • •. 
£13.50 

. Dante the Maker 
WILLIAM ANDERSON , 

An exciting end lorlgfnal blDflraphV 
• which makes extensfve use, Tor the 
first time, of Dante's own descrlp- 
- tions of his creative processes. 

0 3226 £18 

Camille Pissarro 

Letters to His Son Lucian 
Editedfay JOHN REWALD 
. First published ln .1944 l thlB collect 
: tion qf letters written almost weekly 
by Camllle tq his son is now In Its . 
fourth edition end available once ; 
..d^alrj, 06792 Illustrated throughout 

The Child and ■ 
the Serpent t - 
JYOTISAttl 

Ab an artist exploring popula r Indian 
; Symbols, 'Jyoli Ssftifieeksto unravel 
the threads whlQh make up the com- 
' plex pattern of Hindu mythology; 
07043 (papet) Illustrated £6.95 


with woman's ppslttbn, end against 
much currant feminist dogrina. 
-0673 X £12 


Modem Musical ■ 
Scholarship ;/ 

Edited by 

EDWARD OLLESON 

: Lecturerfn Music, Oxford University 
A collection of osseys by jeadlhg . 
musical .. scholars from many 
xountriee, seeking to understand, 
the historical context artd davelopv 
ment of music, 
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and Hellenism 
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Lecturer in Cfesslcal Studies ; 

.The Open University 
A study of the cultural achievement 
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Greece series 04702 £70.50 : ■ 
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niicnunus of the Curriculum 
by G. H. Bantock 
Martin Robertson, £9.95 and 
ISBN 0 85520 310 2 
The Politics of the School Curric- 
ulum 

by Denis Lawton , „ . 

Rout ledge & Kegan Paul, £6.95 and 

£3.95 

lSHN 0 7100 0567 9 and 0568 7 

Negotiating the Curriculum : a 

Study in Secondary Schooling 
by P. B. Weston 
NFER, £10.50 
ISBN 0 85G33 186 4 


A great deal is being spoken and 
written about the school curric- 
ulum at the present time: who 
ilac '5 or should control it, how it is 
assembled, wluit it should consist 
of and how It should be imple- 
mented. These three complemen- 
tary hooks are all useful additions 
to the debate. , , , 

Geoffrey Bantock produced 
several influential books during the 
1960s which established him as one 
of the most articulate advocates of 
what are currently, regarded as 
right-wing views in education. 
Written since his retirement 


Dilemmas of the Curriculum Is 
both thoughtful and thought-pro- 
voking. It will Infuriate many 
readers and those ‘who enjoy 
firework displays might consider 
slipping it into a left-wing friend s 
Christmas stocking and then retir- 
ing a considerable distance. 

The first ciiapter, tracing the his- 
torical evolution of the conflicting 
demands of classical humanism and 
empiricism, expresses a nostalgia 
for the Renaissance and its pursuit 
of both excellence and the mental 
freedom believed to ensue from 
disciplined study. This Is Baiwock 
at his best, writing with enjoyment 
cm matters about which he cares a 
great deal,' carefully argued, ten- 
dentious here and there, but much 
more balanced than his critics give 
him credit for. 

The debate over memory and 
observation, historical culture and 
immediate sense impression, words 
and things, is described through 
the leading thinkers of the past 
few centuries: Erasmus who 

emphasized the importance of lan- 
guage and the need for instruction 
to precede experience, in contrast 
with Comenius who belioved we 
should study the heaven, the earth, 
oaks and beeches, but not books, 


■n K.. 








Process and Structure in Higher 
Education 

. TOMY ’BECHER and MAURICE KOGAN , 

,v ^ of .British higher eiucation t* its 

characteristics, functionSj arid values at every level, its patterns 
of evaluation and resource allocation, and its' responses td 
change,. 

‘This book sets out to describe the essential elements of the 
.. system, Jiow th^y. function as separate components, hbw they 
; ; relate to. each other, jtnd Jibyr thtywof.kas.atv integrated ; j 

: whole, , .It 1$ Written with son^e style, pup^ 

cities di)ferindthei! si# pf looking; at/ aidtffo-thE , ; 

equbntly obsc ure tiieh i ghfer tducaf ip n lajidscape Educatipn ‘ 

- i'.v . ; *. •••' caserf.jU2.50, lift • I 

• V'.'. ’’ ,- ' .• ■: .-'r - •? -"'-M . ' 

Growther to Wai'nock 1 ^ 1 

RICK ROGERS • • - ... ' ' " ‘ * 

A, An important bbok which qonsider§.t;he fate offqurteen .key: / 

- r' 1 ;* J-reports. piodtided by-GbyernmontTapppinted committees of , i ,■ 

ate concerned { 

v ' - i .,;#)&(($; ^educfttlcSi, 1 Jiealtji end the • . : 

1 ■ •iv'adthor expialns how tjiereports came to 'be written 'and how-far - I 

; -the reports?' recolri me ndat ions haVe been implemented; : "" , ;; •' • :| 

: Crowther to Whrtiotk is a valuable ahdcoriclse reference workj r * 
,fo'r teachers, student's and krfministr ators, as welt as d useful J 


and then Locke, Rousseau, Her hart 
up to T. S. Eliot and Paul. Hirst. 

He takes care not to ovei simplify 
or easily stereotype and highlighrs 
subtleties in the arguments which 
other writers neglect or perhaps 
never notice. 

It is in the jousts with " progres- 
sives", “radicals" and uthers with 
whom he disagrees iliat Bantock 
has most fun, laying about nun at 
contemporaries such as Brian Jack- 
sou, Michael Young, Nell Keddie, 
John White, Richard Princ and 
Neil Postman, though the lost of 
these is said to have had a recent 
conversion and joined- the other 
side. . 

Several of his statements in 
these chapters will irritate many 
readers just as they annoyed me, 
especially those that appear to be 
outrageously prejudiced and depre- 
cating, suert as “We have yet to 
count the cultural cost of the socia- 
lised comprehensive school and its 
encouragement and endorsement oE 
mass interests in pop music, charm 
schools and the like”, or “Indeed, 
it is only possible to pretend tlmt. 
the working classes today have a 
culture if one juggles with the 
meaning of the word * culture 
After the astringent criticism of 
what For many is regarded as cur- 
rent orthodoxy one looks Forward 
to chapter five, “The Alternative 
Curriculum ", with some anticipa- 
tion. Alas, it is the major dis- 
appointment in the book, partly 
because, as Bantock admits, bis 
own recent experience of schools is 
vicarious, via his wife’s work as a 
teacher or his chairing of a 
School's Council curriaulmn project 
advisory committee— nor exactly 
front-line. 

The Bantock Plan is to be aimed 
initially at the bottom 25 per cent 
of the ability range and stresses 
literacy and expressive action as 
the key to emotional discipline. 
Labnn-typc dance is emphasized 
along, with media studies, a bit of 
art and . craEt, poetry, music and 
drama. Games are- added- td make 
three-fifths of this 'formula -for a' 
lithe peasantry. “For the rest 
there should be an emphasis on 
domestic -life - nrimarlly - for girls ' 
but tbat< boys. should 1 be encouraged 
to , share, and aspects of technical 
education fori-boys but' also for 
girls to a greater extent' than at 


present." At this point any radicals 
still reading the book will lapse 
into severe shock. 

The sndtlesi feature about 
chapter five is that many people 
will see it as the final indictment 
oE the Renaissance tit inking on 
which it is bused, in that faith in 
words and the excellence of mind 
is insufficient and lends to the pro- 
posal of an all-dancing, all-singing 
curriculum that no one who had 
direct first-hand experience of 
schools would seriously endorse, 
and that it is the influence of the 
empiricists on education that has 
improved the quality of life for 
nbove the wretchedness experi- 
enced hy the mass iii former times. 

Nevertheless, this is a spirited 
book written by a craftsman with 
wit, enjoyment and scholarship, 
every phrase carefully honed. 
Though I felt infuriated, and bri- 
dled at several points, I found the 
book stimulating to read, occasion- 
nally condescending or arrogant, 
frequently profound, head and 
shoulders above much that one 
reads on curriculum, rarely dull. 
His views deserve a proper hear- 
ing. even if his proposed solutions 
are too comical for the pragmatists- 
There are some good books in 
• the Routledge education series, and 
a - very useful addition, Denis Law- 
ton’s The Politics of the School 
Curriculum , gives an account of 
the head-spinning set nf official 
papers end circulars' to emerge up 
to 1978 or so. . 

The author brings to the subject 
the same clarity with which he 
wvote in Social Class, Language 
and Education, the most readable 
exposition of Bernstein's work. 
There are chapters on the Assess- 
ment of Performance Unit, the exa- 
mination system and control of the 
curriculum, and one on the grow- 
ing power of thd DES: aivU,- ser- 
vants. 

Much of what is described is 
unambiguous and unexceptionable, 
and there is a succinct summary of 
' the 1 ' central 'points in the "Great 
-Debate **; the DES tircblar 14/77 to 
local authorities, the HMI Curricti- 
lum 11-16 booklet and many others. 
Anyone needing orientation; will 
find the book helpful. 

Less ’ satisfactory is the account 
of the DESi which’ reads likd whqt 
■it is: an outsider’^ -speculation 



Local reorganization 


about die Internal work™, a . 
secret police based on’ the lir 
and the Select CommkteVrivI 
augmented by one or . 

written pieces and g sbabU 
lore. One gains the impressla,' 
shutter developments m 
that central control is uroircjd ' 
corner and that the DES «u£l 
by stealth and secrecy, buiW 
not much more than darkfe • 
Whether the corriddn [, ; ■ 
nheth House echo with the . 

laughter of merry mandailm * , 
vulsed with mirth 'dr the f.- . 
attempts of outsiders to 'pile 
the workings of the dude! i -, 
never be known. Mandarins t 
selves are forbidden to speak fre^ >. 
even in retirement. There are r- 
fnrmer civil servants able, jS ; 
Maurice Kogarl, to write both* 
an 1 wsi dor’s knowledge and sic 
of detachment, and the Cirliibi 
Mulley Diaries, if they wen t,{- 

f iublished, would Invade no «■ ./ 
1st of bestsellers. I wpw i 
DES is too busy lurching in® ( 
crisis and one minister to th n« - 
to engage in any well aoegAi-o/ j 
intrigue, though ‘ the duny bid l«q 
more central control ot the cuiri 
ulum is probably the nuntt * 
shall get to it. 

Penelope Weston's 
the Curriculum is a warihntG* i 
slightly untidy case studj-H t» 
parts of the curriclilnm « 4 
third year at "West Merck 
School" are determined. Aiw 
many case studies w e 
detail can become a utuetwi 
when one does hot to a* a 
school, and the rei»rangol« ? 
only occasionally related tat ■ 
the theoretical -cortslderatwc! ► i- 
described in the Opening m 
But case studies are very to? p 
taut, and this one h«s Ae® ; 
tage of being , 

school level, and within to* j 
framework of data cotettdj* 
117 West Midlands sd«h uj" 
of an SSRC project. Mm 
will see aspects of sr 
know reflected m Jiis 
te resting account ol w?*' 

High ' ■ ' E.d' 

sity of Exeter, . 


the Leicestershire Plan 

trilled by A. N. Fan-bairn 
Heinemann Educational, £9.50 
ISBN 0 435 80298 4 
Ukester Schools 19-H-1974 
by John Mander 
Leicester City Council, £4.80 
ISBN 0 901675 30 X 


Comprehensive reorganization has 
not only ended selection but has- 
i enroll ped children by age as well.. 
Seven and eleven have ceased to be 
the only ages of . transfer ; nationally 
children may change schools at ahy 
age from seven to fourteen. 

The Leicestershire Plan, produced 
In 1559 and implemented ten years 
bier, has 11 to 14 high schools, 
created from secondary moderns. - 
and 14 to 18 upper schools, all 
esrept one created from grammar 
schools. A, N. Fairbaiin, Leicester- 
shire's Director of. Education, has 
iilited a book which is celebratory 


the high schools and include adult 
education. These are insiders' 
accounts of the formations of par- 
ticular schools and colleges, includ- 
ing. the more recent development 
of 10-14 schools. The special ad- 
vantages claimed for the two-tier 
system are not supported by com- 
parisons with any other arrange- 
ments; ihey_ are simply assumed 
to hHve satisfied the unspecified 
“needs” of the children. These, 
chapters and. those on the. curi icn- 
him will be of more local than 
national interest. 

The former county borough of 
Leicester did iiol reorganize along 
comprehensive lines. John Mander 
was head of th? schools branch of 
the city’s education department 
over much of the period covered, 
in his book, which is based on his 


PhD thesis, and admirably pub 
li 9 hcd by the present City Council 
As the contributors to the Lelces- 


(aml sometimes self- congratulatory! 
on die twenty-first anniversary of tne 
plan's inception. His introduction 

'...II .1.. nv !«in. .....It,- U| D - 


uuillaes the plan’s origins under his' 
predecessor S. C. Mason, and its 
proclicHl realization. This is pre- 
sented as a conflict-free, self- 
evidently justified process, designed 
io meet the largely unspecified 
".changing needs" of society. These' 
special qualities of the Leicester- 
shire twa-tler system are briefly 
defended against “ emasculated " 
sixth-form colleges and the “ pitfall ” 
of ihe tertiary college. 

. Most of the other contributors, 
ire or were 1 head teachers of 
Leicestershire schools or principals 
of the community -colleges which 
have' been created from some of 


tershire volume show, it is diffi- 
cult to be objective about enter- 
prises of which you have been part, 
but Dr Mander doos very well ana 
is helped by his decision not id 
name the people Involved, includ-. 
ing himself. 

His . e'mphasip, understandably, is . 
on the way the requirements oE. 
local and central government were 
met in relation to numbers of 
pupils and teachers, and the avail- 
able buildings and equipment. Edit-' 
cation in Leicester up to 1944 is 
presented against the national back- 
ground, and there are some Inter- 
esting examples of the way the local 
authority responded in diplomatic 
tones . to central government poli- 
cies, while intending to do nothing' 
about them. The nursery classes in 
infant schools _ were preserved .in 
this ■ way against the Ministry's 


policy of separate nursery schools. 

The main period of the study, 
1944-74, is covered in diopters 
which deal separately with the num- 
bers of children, teachers and build- 
ings. This material could have been 

E resented without repetition if it 
ad been combined ; as it is birth 
bulges and immigrant influxes are 
dealt with two or three times. 

The most interesting chapter con- 
cerns the organization oF secondary 
education or, more correctly, its 
non-reorganization. This is attribu- 
ted, in part, to the satisfaction nf 
many of the Interest groups with 
the existing selective system. 
Except for a short period, the parly 
political control at the local and 
national levels were not the same, 
and this led to a sequence of propo- 
sals for reorganization, followed by 
centra] modification, reformulation 
and ultimate rejection. The atti- 
tude In the city to the events in rho 
surrounding county was to avoid 
the “ Leicestershire Flan ’’ at all 
costs. Was it local chauvinism ? Dr 
Mander does not explain. There is 
more to be told, but perhaps his 
own involvement makes it difficult 
to tell with any kind of objectivity. 

With local authority reorganiza- 
tion in 1974, education in . the city 
of Leicester became the responsi- 
bility of the new onlarged County 
of Leicester authority. Comprehen- 
sive reorganization in the city has 
produced a mixed system of 11-16 
schools, 11-18 schools, and sixth- 
form . colleges — and not the 
“ Leicestershire plan 

Ronald King 

Dr King is reader in education at 
the University of Exeter. 
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Tim Pack wood, Katherine Bowden 
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CLASSROOM OBSERVATIONS OF 
PRIMARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 

All In a Day 
Richard W. Mills 

August 1980 

0 04 372028 5 Hardback £10.00 
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September 1980 
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Prescriptions of the past 


evils of behaviourism 


Behaviorism and gchppliiig 
by T. S. Steinberg'. 

Martin Udbcrtsop, .£8.50 
1$BN 0 85520 ?95 5 


In two Variables' when all co- that 

efficient^ and' const outs are positive ween tno |f®„ n n f . nriodpitoj 1 , 
■integers”) how clan this be done In understanding ot u J derJlg $ij 
>tlid humanities? In historical or subject. But . j) ^ 
literary subjects, even at an elemen- , aclueved wltn 
tary level, and In ‘all subjects nt a tacts ? I. not undsno 
higher level successful learning is from yrfilch 

suppbsfidly- reconstructive and crea- the , tcc ^ n 

SSSLTit 




. guide fot parents and young people Who wan^to know w}iat: 
nas iWn recommended on their behalf, how much has been 



Although , the ostensible 1 target of 
Professor- -Steinberg’s attack In this 
''book is beHaviourismi' tbe resfcmb- 

lance to a weltknoWn psychological 1 t§ 

species (or giymS) of,t(ie same name ■ teacHef/but it cannOt'Tte fully sped- fault is i* 8 ^V ea mei 
is only partial- ■ Steinberg is really fie'd prospectively .except in a t ‘ 1 ® l l e . 18 Steio^S^ 

concerned to - nail utopianism and' 

'Scientism' in social- thinking. Since 
the application -to schooling of some 
elements, qT Jb^iavioui^lsm \ exhibits 
these ! clidractecistlcs . behayiaurisd 

selves as . a convenient -whipping wi _ 

boy. The strategy is an effaettvb prtijectoV * " HoW Jt'o a 
One. - •’ - ■ ' . ■ ■ • 


tlVo and hence cannot oe stnteo f "ZA vample-*^! 

explicitly 1 in advance; Merit, of str u ction, f or knoalejv, 

toutse, may be recognized by the In couveyhig fa 
teacfiet.but it tann'Ot'Tte fully sped- fault is in u^earnei 
fie'd prospectively except in a theie is to ,, Ste hiberj 
pseudo-objectWo fashion ("show on ' Mol’d L BfPf 1 - ^1^1 role 
• appreciation of the imagery in T/tp "tical of -the “ teat^Lj. 

'' Rave'of the Lock 1 *). On the matter -to 
. pf teahhbt training, Steinbevg. relates Here lie has ia 
' a' dreary tale qf student teachers for h ." 1 W*. * 

ticking' off oft a chA?K-Hst ^uch item's ihendablb . r 
-as, “H <fvt fo bperate ft film-strip exaggef?ted wej^, 
rtWow fo ndmlftister ciirrertt usycnolo^fSj^ 


Studies In the History of Educa- 
(fenal Theory, relume one : Artifice 
and Nature 1350-1765 .. 
hi G. H, Bantock 

AHca A Unwin; E15.00 ; •' 

ISBN Q Q4 37 0092 6 . ’ ' 

Professor Bantock hns been busy in 
his retirement producing- the work 
which has been Implicit, in nil of. 
hi! earlier.; well-known- ^thought and 
writing t Inis' hietorical basls of c\ir-. 
ront attitudes and assumptions 
shout education. - - . ' - 

title. Artifice^ and Nature 
: is ; Important; since a ■ 

fr“ 
it 

HK lOIIUCI IU UCI1CYD LUML 

S?t' wa ? yety another , rather -old- 
jJS ! P nfl d text of the kind character- 
2 r-by Professor^ Bantock ns "a sort . 
"Cook’s -Tour of theorists, neatly 
p8 ^i aled l" . 1 'brief summaries of.' 
Sntenl v’t ® n 1 taacl, . er ‘ P u P n ® nd ; 

^ he makes ■ clear in his 
, “Kadocilon, such- texts and the 
based on : them for those, ' 
■**' entf,r * the teaching pro-- 
«aon have ., long^ been displaced. 
S, n Cpu|, *a 8 based on - the social 
He neglects to mention. 
Io 7 if- * a y? of introducing students 
» jne notion that the p.ast lives on 
2 i« 5 .u: P r went* ' influencing, ’.con-, 
current. 


phases In this way the student 
-would avoid the simplistic “ reduc- 
tionism”- (Professor Baiuock’s 
favourite hate-word) of educational 
tpeLaphors , >v|iich . .characterize the - 
Child- as a plant, or a -sheet of- 
paper, or a; blank- wax tnblet or a. 
Tittle pitcher, and the teacher as 
a " gardener tending or an entre- 
preneur .impressing". , 

..YetJhere remains a doubt about 
his- intended rendersbip, for. the. 
student-teacher will find, a difficult - 
task- made more so by Professor 
Ban lock's highly . allusive and at 

.. •- 5 ele-. ; 

Jo " is 
reader 


times co'mplex (though . alwav.4 
gently, complex) .style. .He 
' l ; to help 


always .ready. 


tibifities , in a 


identify, rhp incompau-,.. -..-. - 
writer’s, thought and prescriptions,., 
to point to the dilemmas . which are. 
ultimately unrpsdlvable, and., thus 
to- emphasize .that most educational 
decisiQn.mqking rests upon a weigh- 
ing i of. .pros, and .. cons, u .Cer- 
tainly the,, educator . should, be. 
aware that the disadvantages of any 
decisioiv vVil 1 - remain to, complicate 
its implementation. B«t one wonders 


can range freely with Professor 
Bantock aver different periods of 
history. But ns " a work of inter- 
pretation ’’ it must also .be faulted,' 
on the' grounds that It "dbes, ndt 
emerge as an at tempt' to unders.tand 
and explain why certain educational 
writers wrote as they did when they 
did on matters which most would 
recognize as perennially debateabl 6 . : 
Instead it shows how we have, been 
brought to the. presept sorry state 
by. those who have sought "to sub- 
stitute an ' expressionist ’ theory of 
education fop a ' formative ’ one re-; 
fleeted in an attempted readjust-'] 
ment of the Interplay of ' art , 1 

‘ nature ’ ”. -. . 

- Moreover, Professor Bantock does 
this by constant reliance on a linear 
approach . to . historical explanation. 
"The. evolution with which ■ this 
book is concerned" pushed him to 
seek, and find . "hints— the merest 
hints, no , more f f of the future in 
past writings, to. show- that /‘the 
movement towards- diversity . . 

• had been preparing In. a. subter- 
ranean way for a surprisiugly \ong 
lime”, that as “ 1 Imitation ’ .gives 
way to -gradually evolving notions 


what most iof Profe^spr. Bontock’s. 

-readers, being . the . preparatory 

stage, of their .studies, would ..make & f ' coenilive independence, attep- 
pf the following .^uqimuig up . of a t j 6 n to ■ words ' is .. replaced . by 
secCfoii in .his chapter oa. Locke ; attention to /things 1 .’’ The deva- 

— stating critique of Rousseau in Ills 

final- chapter-.enables -hint to point 
to a denial of “ words ” and their 



>. - : I ■i-P - ^ yy -yw 
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utopian -, engineers', i His / concerp, 
however, is •* -poti r sp- ; muijh , that 
utopian proposals '-might'be .realized 
ithVt- the 'attempt .to ipi plemeht 
through ^ spuflpysly sciantific 
Wa'ns^ati ■! attempt.; , doomed - ■ ilo 
fpliure— wHI lead td . : a j trivl^lizstioh 
bf ibumhn affairs ‘and '. a ‘ depreciR' 
tlbn bf.hbriaft y alups , B eh a y Jpurlsm , 
identified' .a4 !.' scientlsqi^ .is -in ■ Ms 
view qn qver-reachar Wlth sKoirt rsnd 
■ bxce^fo^ly cltiihsy v } 'X '. 

. ^StbMberg's; •; phrPdJgtnB - ^hre' be- 
hayloural .ohjectlyefl '• Vfpr studeht 
learnln g ; and be hayipii ral sp.sdf icn- . 
■tio^.rof-' skills ln/tenchen jtrainljig. 
Pord he^rflS 'palp0blfe'biti' ; Wi® 

! g rent eff oft. i \Vliiie |lt-’ be? cbfri - 1 
; Hsrtityebj e^^.Jto./sp^^'e^plic^; 
learning qbjectlvas, at the elemBn t^ry 
levels i of; a we^arjiculpted ; subject' 


siDvili' ofii’sottte educational, thinking * iUouriiM *9 
aiitk In .truth, • some of. tha^blame Behaviour ^ 

. may .be - attributed to the Ip fluence . ceiysf 9' < . vo&eri < 
ol- psychological .behaviourism.. 6n ■■ . villain 
the. Other baud, behaviourism Is 

all tal. Although the rareflad 
.. phere ‘in the UPPfr ^readies; of. tin 'JJJ its j* f . 

- ivory: tOWer ^muy/'ldOA occasionaJWi .: ac ^f u ^nnien ' rm 710 
deluslona ot grandeur, relatively and ■ .WQ. 1116 ®* 


;.to 


®J 


• , anconsclously, current 
f £r ;' rafkl , h 8 ’ -B»t his task- U 
revive iq the.mlnda of his 
r fk! !f? value of looking again. 

• ?^* t0 Pe^uhae’ them 
,-le « something there to 
.:«f {jjM ^-r-Sonie thing potentially 
‘ hikaJl 8 - cultural, richness, 

6 lURftt ”, ^ m o v e nts 

Cf sbch- a task,, both for 
^^Mcrl a, ^ a pthor - and'- fo!r .his" 
^ .those who 
'-ft Without bene-- 

■^1 i ■ W ?al m*t *<*> 1 io !>« 

B A- ta 1 8 )^ : li fo * escape ' 
3 Skln« *♦ iCategorief . of ' our • bwn . 
^ : taf« 0 ^i 6nte - r opon.very differ - 1 

^ aifferdutr-fiet-' of. em- 




‘*H 6 re siively we have ipdmations 
of bo'Sj spbjectlvist— -Ja?er appearing 

objeftilve eSonmehtaHst theories, 
of educaUenardevoioptnent >; 

. tn the end one ask whether 
his „ Wpr.oKrii JoJ, th# ;. !? 8 r«ab 
■ educators " will better provide an 
essential propaedeutic ' , to any . 
serious - stiiriy - of education. In our 
own tlmos ^ (as the dust-jacket pdts 
it) than th’e . older type course or 
tiie more recent thematic approach 
which attna to, fntcoduce students, 
■to the Ways lh which the past per-', 
nt dates (for good ot 1 ill) their . 
present thoughts and future actions 
as teachers.; ; ■■■'>' 

' His 1 case, iihe- reluctantly: ■ con- 
cludes. -muat: remain at the- very ■ 
least not proven As a pro- 
paedeutic it would defeat most . 
students, fascinating as It- is- to an 
experienced worker in the Held who ■- 


* essentially • poetic and metaphoric 
possibilities * t0 the* consequent 
detrlmetot of - the . hunian : hJind’s 
"freedom 1 in speculation, its refusal 
to be tiod to the contingencies of 
time and space ”. 

Deriving what qre r considered to 
he the realities of the present from 
the prescriptions of the past is a 
danger bus game at the, best of 
'times, but it makes t all the more 
urgent' to- i-emind ihe reader (as 
E. H. Carr reminded his in What 
is History ?) of -the nedossify lo. 
, " kuow your historian ” 1 ; ‘ ' 

Kehnefh Gharlton 


J<cmiet7j ’C/im lfon is 


of: 


education' at King's College London^ 


l W Ifete&feri;; edited : with • 

f ^ S A. Reeder, 



need ifor an! educational machineiy 
to deal with people in the moss. 

. The .• ttietes collected In this 
Volume reflect the developing atti- 
tudes: of tbe liberals to theeabca- 

tlo.nai and social needs^ofthdwork- 
incr' Cmss. iThey -include Sli James 
g -• * .*? Popular Edn- 

», the- 

aurice's " The Wor 




v-Shultlewor 
”, (18C 


: and A. H. D. Acland’s ".Tiie Educa- 
tion . of . Citizens’ 1 (1883). ending 
with Michael , Sadler's . M Notional 
Education and .Social Ideas V (1901). 
.' ; The main' concern ,of -theia writers 
appears 1 to - . be ' with nchievin] 

. through education their ideals o 
citiiertship' arid icoipthunlty, : • 

,'r ; The; bdok id , published ', in the 
vLeicCfifer, University Pres? ViciDriaii 

i 'Library .aefries .at \ ... . 
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jo everyday problems. Cognitive and affective aipeota Qf human.experJence-' 

. are re-imesrated, and there fs a clear and experiment ally Verifiable explanation 
of the function of consciousness. ' 

0471997471 340 pages ' July 1979 fclqili) $48.a0/£16.76 

[. .0471273751 340 page! • . : - July1979 (paper) il|j,6p/£6.45 
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0471276510 210pages : January 1980 . (dolb) $32.30/M75 

0471276537 210 pages . January1980 (paper) 513.10/£4.9S 

FRIENDSHIP AND SOCIAL RELATIONS IN CHILDREN 

. edited by H.C, Foot and A.f, Chanman, both of University of Wales Institute of 
Science and Technology, Cardiff, ■ 

and Jean R« Smith/ DeparlnjO/u of Psychology, Whitchurch Hospital, (Cardiff 
0471 27628 6 • .I dOfipagei ; .. March I960 544.45/£14,80 
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Academic appointments in a buyers’ market 

... . _ i jaCniMi.. hprnmfl lives and identif icatioit O-E Baps 111 It 


The Changing Academic Market 
hy Nell Smelser and Robin Content 
University oC California Press, £9.50 
ISBN 0 520 03753 7 


search for further factors which 
would help us differentiate the 
candidates and thus avoid a totally 
arbitrary choice. Reluctantly we 
found ourselves considering how 

S ersonable the candidates were, 
ince this might have had some 
bearing on whether they would 



here and has definitely 
more so in recent yeai 

Academic tCnt Market decisions entailed m snori-iisim*. B U *«..»«a«c,.i ana rational 

S£?rfl7thfl chanse to the buyers’ interviewing and appointing. Jokes dures with carefully iaid-dovm^ 

describe the chaise w tm academics making bad have been such a central panoli 

* iif p i 1 svstem here (nr cn ma ^ 



market in die United States in one 
academic field, sociology. They also 
set out their own experience as 
chairman and administrative assist 

. I V . . n C nn.llnlnryf 


administrators abound. However, system here for so long that*, 
incompetence on this scale leaves is tempted to ask what all the 
the reader incredulous. It also sug- « about, and whether an eiwra^ 

SaassS pSriiSi 

• ,« the British sytt» 

"" much smaller, ig 


CQIupms ul new 

Statesman and The THES may seem 
a .rather remote possibility. My 
recent experience in recruiting two 
research officers for a two-year 
project suggosts that we should nor 
be too phlogmatic about the pros- 
peers for well-qualified people seek- 
ing either research or teaching posts 
in the social sciences. There were 
SO applications for the two posts. 
There were no nutcases among them 
who could be eliminated at first 
glance; and few even that might be 
described as just aiming a bit too 
high. Constructing a short-list was 
therefore no easy task, and a num- 
ber of potentially interesting candi- 
dates had to be rejected at that 
stage. Our problems, however, had 
hardly begun. At the end of a day’s 
interviewing we found we could 
happily, appoint all but one of the 
eleven canaldates we hod seen. All 
of tligni had higher degrees, only 
two bf which were not in directly 
relevant fields. Without exception 
their references were excellent, in 
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SE *’ eventually dAdjJ» past. 

appoint oi e {* el i”! g n t '® -^hnn two at least in high-status- institutions such as maximizing the pool of cmi- 
of employment to f more than two. at least ^ b „ eil the didaCflS from which to draw, con- 

years. when presuniab ly they vvi sycn as ~ this is slderihg each candidate consistently 

r n,U ‘. .dSSTi out it bluntly? a ipiocess- and thoroughly wifi, dear criteria 


... -- — u - aariona 

press where advertisements no b> 
placed. 

The book is in fact an honest 
even brave attempt to 'ftoetiaei 
department’s failures as well » 
successes iii trying to- tetni 
some necessary reforms. TV 



n. snnald Hcdlcy, the retiring director 
j Trent Polytechnic, Is to be presented 
M in honorary feJIowahlp on Satur- 
Z November 1, at the beginning of 
S’oolyiechnic’s diploma and degree 
Ltffionkt. The same honour will be 
on Mr Wilfrid Miron, a 
»v •••«»•• uruotwr, ui (‘hfoer dialrmnn of the National Coal 
differentiated m the East Midlands Economic 



Universities 

Leeds 

Senior lecturer : P. J. GulIIon (surgery, 
St. James’s Hospital). 

Lecturers : R, P. Bolton (medicine, St 
James’s Hospital) ; C. R. Brewin 
(psychiatry) ; Miss Christine A. 
Gill (statistics) ; P. H. jesty (com- 
puter studies) : L. M. O’Carroll (elec- 
trical and electronic engineering) ; 

R. C, Thomas (computer studies) ; 
D. S. Tomkins (microbiology). 
Fixed-term appointments. Lecturers : 

S. J. Baugh (psychiatry. St James’s 
Hospital) ; S. G. Borg (social policy 
and administration) ; Mrs Susan Cor- 


scadden (psychiatry) : M. A. Hunn 
( textile industries.) ; J. H. llnsnip (com- 
munity medicine and general practice) ; 
Mrs Sonia A. Williams (dentistry) ; 
Miss Margaret Atack (French) ; Miss’ 
Margaret E. Ehrcnbei-g (archaeology) ; 
K. Grady (economic studies! ; J. M. 
Owen (computer studies). 

Research fellows : Ms Janet H. Ads- 
head (Workshop Theatre, School or 
English) ; M. Asaeda (chemical 
engineering) ; Mg Carolyn L. Baylics 
(economic studies) ; Mrs R. Barbara 
Hep worth (textile Industries) ; Miss 
Rosanne McNamee (community medi- 
cine and general practice) ; M. J. Pugg 
(mechanical engineering) ; T. J. G. 
Raybould (microbiology) ; R. Ross 
(animal physiology). 


Newcastle upon Tyne 
Personal professor : Dr A. Allen (phy- 
siological biochemistry). Personal 
readers: Dr D. H. Tnrling (palae- 
mogneilsm). Dr M. Jaros (theoretical 
solid state physics) ; Dr J. E. Cotes 
(pulmonary physiology). Lecturers: 
Dr A. F. Fair bain (psychiatry) ; Dr 
G. Green (physiology) ; S. Lloyd (his- 
tory) ; Amrs A. C. Maclean (philo- 
sophy) ; Dr P. J. Garson (zoology) ; 
Dr A. G. Jack (electrical and electro- 
nic engineering) ; N. C. Strong (econo- 
mics) ; Dr L. R. Gofton (agricultural 
marketing) ; J. G. Heal (computing 
science). Assistant registrar: Mr A. 
Heron. 


Noticoboarri is compiled 
toy Patricia SantJncfili and 

Mila Golilic 


Colleges 

Paisley College of Technology 

Lecturers: R. J. Rlssell (mnilieniiiiks 
and computing) ; N. I. Jen nett lecnm..,' 
rales and management, temporary)'; 
S. D. Cave (biology) ; Dr D. R. Camp- 
bell (clettrlcal and electronic engineer- 
ing) ; R. G. Massey (mathematics and 
computing): D. H. Knox (social 

studies) ; C. A. Jones (land econo- 
mics) ; Mrs- G. A. Ottley (social stu- 
dies). 

Senior lecturers : Dr S, D. Darner 
(social studies) ; R. Sinclair' (chemis- 
try) : D. Robertson (physics) ; Dr P. 
williams : Director of microelectronics 
educational development centre : Pro- 
ressnr J. c: Smyth : Dean of School t.f 
Science. 



witii permanent posts j 

contracts which would be reviewed-' da a candidate for an assistant 
at tlic end of the period •?■ professorship m- a paiticqlai 
Reselection for .. MPs, reselection- specialization. The system was one 
for -university teachers? In a in which patronage and. sponsorship 
system where rapid expansion : id-, counted and .ode in which the 
ui me followed By rotraction .this would- market was. far from perfect. 'A 8 .. — - . „F'r«,iuina 

sen. All at least provide a little' more such it -was perceived to be unfair, posts instead of roJjtaR 
as, only justice for those who through the especially .-by .women and ethnic tire ' ?‘ d tha , 

directly accident of when they were barn gunojitj groups which, led to the difference ? yM, in thal 
cception do not get a look in. The chances demand fat affirmative action., increased •henumberot 

_r UnuiAua.- U woe nnt cn much nrfis- (there were 300) than \ 


deployment of secretaries 
use' of a computer, the 
travel and hotel arrangements 
of the candidates are all included. 
More interesting is the analysis 
carried out of opening up the pro- 
cess by publicly advertising the. 
instead of relying solely on 
' 1 it make any- 
that it greatly. 

alicants 


of this 
remote 


happening are 
because . tlibse 


of course 
who ar.e 


lemand foe affirmative action.. increases wc uuwu« " aoout tne pitumuiB 

However, it was not so much pres- (there were 300) than would have ca ti on and the numbers of p» 
sure of this kind but rather the' emerged through the trawl ate students that should MM* 


IOI1U1C waa ail «•». 

failed candidates, whose aspirtt'tui 
had been raised and then Ml Ml 
But it is hard to see rm wdi 
have been done about that fatb 
buyer's market which- exist! dm 
as well as.. there, as my qirnBpeo 
ence described above .(nulcitat R 
raises more fundamental 
about the planning of higher e* 


trawl 

reduced 


several cases it would not he ex a g- rem ote i because .tnose wno «w sure Rim ‘““T *■"! V«" in "that it d 

ATZ «.u rs - ^VSSJTTS %T;fe£S ■"« 

. ject . would be iuvostigating or one - ’ - c , '””' 

closely related to it. Nearly all of 

pened in ijle United .States, 
where us 


LlinCLy 1 QinV CU IU H. ' 

them bad several publications. 


With this kind pf euiharras tie 
choi# we wefe driven to a desperate 




A- change from sellers’ market previous • year mat . encouraged ni un ot , T WU, “‘ " ‘ Kn * ^ 

to buvers' market is not unique rp- Smeiser ' d thaT°riio5e J who 5Se J&?ed Tessa Blackstone js pri/(wr» 

British universities. It has Imp- method*. , What happened duung in that tnose wno ' f ^ educational advnnistraim ox £ 

j j- .ii D - it ni^ states too, that previous year reads hke a cata- »« me end all came rrom in p r/mi*ersity’s JnjtitWe of ^ 

has logue of disasters; no proper' graduate schools who were inf otm- JJJ uiuventty 
hap definition oE departmental objec- ally trawled anyway. . • cation. 


it happens tenure 
always been harder to achieve map 


•higher Education and the Needs of Society 

A Report prepared for the ILO within the framework, of* the , 
World Employment Pi'Agramine 

‘ Ulrich Tetchier, Dirk Hartung and „ 

- This study, prepared originally for the International Labour Office, 1 . ,> 

' pie^i^onsMp^betwWB ed^«don T jM^y- , 


; tiptii jlh Eiirop.? : ^ a, 4 

■'■iiiSpii py-H^nfred Jourdan ' ■ - r * ' X ' ,h " * ■ }' 

RectiVrdrtr education Is a reltttivelynew Idea whlch hafe eVOl ved Ihfer-..^ 
'natioiiSly lo meet tb6- heeds ond- aspirations or ^ !■, 
collection - of- papers, written by msrin^sUwl sp^laiism_ from tne 
- .Council Op Europe member countries., traces tor. 'Hie Jlrat time tne.-, 
Origins' bf iMe: toheept; bnti tiio 'devefbpment of, schemes tiii-qi^ghout , 

. : . . ‘.Price -on ftpplloaiion i 

^Co-ropecativo Education' Today • v/f . ? 

Edited iy James Reed 


^Education for its own: sake 


: Education .and Enquiry - 
by John Anderson 
edited' by DJ 2. Phillips 
-Blackwell, £12.00 
ISBN 0 631 12531 .0 




-- what would be “a better world after 
•; the war") though we -may have 
- doubts about how to get it. As a 
■ ’ result.-, his discussions are both 
philosophically -informed and ■'par- 
tisan, He discusses _ issues which 
were "perceived to be, t and whlcli. 

.. .. .. were, .Of importance, in a clear, 

lohn. Anderson left Scotland in. 1927 : rational (and 1 also highly literate) 

^or Australia' to. take -tip the Challis way; but also in a way which is 
Chair . of. Philosophy at the.- Uni- deeply committed, 
versity of Sydney, a position .which What, then, were -Anderson s 
ha occupied until his retirement in views on pduaption ? 

I058.,0urln 

lectuid life of Sydney. Education, tion and^r‘ tne' imer-rciutea ness ul -"-v--, ,< r 

ImndShguirycontflipB ten -essays on' tilings'. 1 But things, incltidjUgadUcft- oology ■ fot industry; ^ 
education, and . educational topics' tlon, have their pwii Identities. They . ' promote nny ot j ^ 

■ * ' and are - not ' part, of one jhutmonious oi a to „ 

.inr.e-.ew -i tlon whpie'^hfcli is hidden.' fronr all but . properly. 

,by P. H... Partridge,, John Mackie^ the "philosophic gaze. Conflict -as / rt 18 ? 

-•* •— I' - J Edition is; pa^t of the fori-undar^nditiB | 


.qdueptiou? As : one wotild. 


|nd Its minitower im plica tions. 

kidford 

Oinlfti engineering — Dr M. F. 
, Hindi— £15,006 from the SRC for 
HtsK& lnt>3 rheological measure- 
■tis lor engineering design and 
ieihsli. 

i iM ud structural engineering-— Pro- 
Ib-ierC. 8. Wiliqr and Dr V. R. Pan- 
'dKb-D5,016 from tbe SRC for 
mnt<b Into Instability of slender 
piavtally pin-ended reinforced con- 
ate ^tudeats that should be Uiiai n» columns. 

?n research to which neither it tttrfcai and electronic engineering— 

T have the anmert kP- A. Watson and Dr N. J. McEwan 
authors nor I have tne anme.i from ^ gRC {Q < , nveall „ a . 

Tessa BlacKStOk (ri el auenuatlon and polarization 
ponei of hydrometeors In and 
n the melting layer. 

Hllng— G, R. • Garalde— £10,600 
- (be SRC for a research project on 
j tnplementation and comparison of 
rapb algorithms. 

br computer officer- — Dr S. D. But- 
£10,800 from the SRC for a 
-it project on the determination 
a Kccnary implications of an 
' tet of llnestates within A net- 

Wj 1 Mglneering.— Dr ' M. * F. 
««--D0,760 from the Polymer 
*«rh e of the SRC— £20,760 for 
go Into heat tranafor in blow 
operations.. 

and manufacturing system 
rr^“~Br A.'- K. .Kochmtr— 
> from the Polymer ■ Engineering 
"ierjrf the SRC for research 
wave modelling and mlcro- 
control of vacuum forming 

v^f-Profesaor M. J. Christie 
« the MRC for the piur- 
.(f.I.PDP 11/34 comnutor. tn ba 


O* Farrell— £11,392 from the Cancer 
Research Campaign for research into 
the function of specific nuclear pro- 
teins in the control of cell proliferation. 

Exeter 

Mathematics — Professor D. R. Davies— 
£16,900 from the NBiRC to continue the 
Investigation entitled *' General Circu- 
lation of the Atmosphere ** ; this 
supplements an earlier award of 
£24,600 and covers the salary of Dr 
A. Gadlnn, post -doctoral research 
fellow. 

Chemical engineering— Dr R.- J. Wake- 
man— £34.361 from the SRC for an 
Investigation of -solid/llquld separation 
processes. 

Leeds 

Linguistics and phonetics— £33,671 
from the SRC for an investigation of 


latter, in accepting 
useful as having Value, .^ 
rejects the values Internal 
tlon but also, In, putting foflrw. 

common denominator -to w iw., 

other values can ba rwuc^.fl 
the reality’ of confl ^ . SD u 
a false- consensus.; But, « ^ 
insists, - it is not 


beyo n d itsel f ta soclal ^.4* 
* serving the ComnumltT-. . _ 
educational .ways . 


piea untu nw rauaueuv *** »•«=•« u .. ■ --- J i,. n f education: tf Aj 1 jJ/S4 computer, to b« 

urlng that time. he edme to expeOt-from-hls Idealist origins, he. . The ptu pose y UB i f* established psycho- 
nlay: aleaJing' part' iii the Intel- fedognizes tha importance of,tradl- to p re pnra ^the i nd ' ■ 

Si. life or Sydney. Education - -:tioa and of ' the! ' imer-re atednese of to provide 


Mgloeerinj Dr D. Geldart— 

nperial - 


^Euovtuur or- powaers wmen 
ge.3 . eoh “lve and difficult to 
to (UitiDgujsh these group . 
from, easy-to-fluldlza 

Dr G. K. Verma 
kk SSjJ^the . Nitfifleld Foundation 


.the effect of Individual speaker varia- 
tion upon acoustic signals of speech 
under the direction of Mrs C. Scully. 

Plant sciences— £19,000 from BASF for 
an Investigation of nutrition of winter 
wheat under tho direction of Dr D. R. 
Hodgson, 

Chemistry— £18,860 from the SRC for 
an investigation of structural and dyna- 
mical properties of concentrated 
aqueous solutions of electrolytes, under 
the direction of Dr N. Boden. 

Mechanical engineering— £12,906 from 
Rolls-Royce for a research fellowship, 
under the direction of Professor D. 
Bradley. 

Biochemistry — £145,335 from the SRC 
for the establishment of an amino acid 
.sequencing and analysis service, under 
the direction of Dr..j I; B. C. Findlay. - 
Facdlabrjcg, jnd child- heaith^-£33,lll- j 
ffbftf Action Research tor the Crippled 
Child . for and investigation of the pos- 
sible prevention of neural tube defocts 
by perl-conceptional vitamin supple- 
mentatibn, under die direction of Fro- 
fossor W. R. Smithells. 

Community hiedjclne and general prac- 
tice— £13,000 from Leeds City Council 
Tor the establishment .of a lectureship. 
Investigator ; Professor I. D. G. 
Richards. 

London 

Bedford College, London 
Zoology — Professor R. P. -Dales — 
£15,000 from the SRC towards the cost 
of equipment in aid of the investiga- 
tion of ultrastructural studios on Inver- 
tebrates and lower chOrdates. 

Phyaics— Professor E, R. Dobbs and 
Professor D. F. Brewer.. Univarsity of 
Sussex— £53,7.46 from me SRC as an 
extension grant to continue the col- 
laborative Investigation on superfluid 
i he" 


phases of liquid helium 3 ; Dr M. J. 
Cm • nod Dr R, Mansfield — £22,367 
from the SRC in eld of the lnveatiga- 


Thl* First World Conference on .pa-operatiyo. Education was held -at • 
Brunei University irt MAy' 1975, .and Wou&ht together, representatives ■ . 
f .hr ;bdtfl.4ndqstriql and . BducatiqMl I n8 -MWUo^ from, threughoqt tlm , 
‘world. Each' speaker - set dut to trace the historical development of, 

• cCndperatlva on sandwich ■education in Ida -or her own c< ^ , h ntr ^ , a ‘„ t , 0 

1 Ka .lhi4rtra eKhdiMAc anil flinfp IlnL'Q ultll ffOVCrDlTlQllt .DKBUI' 


..dbcHbe^Jie. existing sch«mes**and.dieir lihkg with government organl 
' nations ajid ^mployeri, grid to Indicate future developments. ■ 

:. 6rder.Np,V84S7 D2 4 - 1 ' , , C1S : M 




1 . , jjw. wr». mu n«um u«ii «■ • 

. i tiotuil praimwititih. for dld^ Wbo. ba 

; , jptw - where 1 they -would : otherwise receive . little if any- systenratic 

, .vtiUtfe Hoh euid tral mng . ■■■■ ... 

;; .2S1 .: . ■ r • ; A-/A 

iTeacbet: Carers and Careers Perceptions ■■ 

‘.('.•Li v&w-'ii* -. ; v 'i v! ' .j 1 r : 

\ Geml?tyEVon$' ■ ■■ •- ■ .. !•■ l r ';;i'.. i v.)'v vi»-:-r iv; ■ :■ 

.; thto 'book-tWiianads iho :widel?“lietd : view of Meters -03^: hoh»o- ' > 

; iSp^^reiin, ; - Investigate f the vew- 'different ( 

: .they tigve. 1 ‘apdjhq: different ifajh la which 
’ ' cansi f uct -til clr, enrtart, -'It' ijratsqff imBjqr questioup about J teg 

&hcr ItortH, thtfTfowdfd ’Utriiture d nd th e l valu es |lm til - L 1 

Sducntiohsl" think Ink, ail'd . ftuBgdsw 'tfmfc. tl te .education u is^(or ;rai ^hl.. 
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Dr Garry Hunt, who is .head bf the department of planetary atmo- 
spheres at University College London, undertakes a simulated 
journey around the solar system in a spaceship in World Apart, 
the third programme made for the Royal Astronomical Society, 
which is to be repeated on BBC 2 on Saturday, November 8 at' 
11.25 am. 

Open University programmes 
November 1 to November 7 

Saturday November 1 
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, mimciu rounaaaQn tlon' Into properties of. liquid hellqm 1 ] 
>tlgation into occupational and Indium qntimonlde pt Milllkelvin 
" " fc "lc minority adolea- temperatures. • 

mg life. Mathematics— Professor R. F. Streeter 

—£22,900 from the SRC for irivestigB T 
(ion oq classical limit of pon- linear 
quantum theories.. 

King's College, London 
. Biochemistry— Professor -M. Scrutton— • 
.£16,480 from the British Heart Founda- 
tion for- research irt control of response 
: tn' human blood platelet? by gonadal 
steroids; 

. Physiology— Professor M. W. B. Brad- 
bury and J. C. K. Lai— £28,421 ft'oiq 
the MRC to support research studios 
on Isolated brain capillaries and trans- 
port mechanisms and. their modulation, 
Plant sciences— Professor E. A. Bell— 

. £22,016 from the NERC to support 
research In low molecular weight com- 
. -pounds lb' Toot exudates and their 
possible significance In plant-plant 
Intcrrelatlousiilp. ’ 1‘ . 

• Geology— Prd/essor R. A. . Hoirie— 

£28,479 from the . NERC for research 
lh Inductively coupled , plasma source 
spectrometry; development - of the: 

1 method for silicate eijalysls,.and appll- 
1 cations , to the simultaneous determlna- 
; ,'tion of mahor and trace elements In 
...rocks and minerals. ■ • :■ 

Blopliyslcs— be. H. J.’ fiOuld—E-tf.OSO 

XiMdKlif'BSUSSftS 

. bnlibs. s *.*■ _ 

•: dhqrols'try— Dr, ■ ?■ i Hlbbert— £l*,°16 
.from the SRC. to i support resemhiln 
development Qf new amlnqs of. excep-^ 
-.tionftl ^asic aitcngth, 
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11. BO* Science Foundation. Cours* : SiOi 
WTOBralory 'Mslhs— NUntSora 
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Thursday November 6 
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Recent publications 


BBC a 
is. so 


B it .Pri-fidiM] Child : All In a 
•y'a Work (Pfua : proa 2), ... 

Friday November 7 

RADIO; 3 (VHF) ' 

33.1S me first yew? e( Ufa : Down in 
l bp pump* IP9L1 : prag 3). 


rial bodies' (copies available rrom 
Thompson, . Henry Ltd, Sunjilngdnle, 
Berks, £23.50 qr from the H. W. Wil- 
son Co. Ini New York). 

Complete L|st of OSTl and BL R 'jc D 
Reports tor 1965-1980. report numbers 
5001-5516 gives details of all reports 
published (luring this period which are 
also available In microfiche form from 


Medical Education Review 19?9 pub- 
lished by the Association for rte Study, 
bf -Vedtoal Education describes the 

changes that have taken place. In pubiicatlons sectioh. The British Lib- 
medlcal education In jthe British Isles rary Lending Division, Boston -Spa, 
and 'Ireland since th^ publication of . Wotfaerby, W. Yorks. '■ 

the General Medical Council’s survey 
of baric m&ffcetol education In ■ the 
British Isles. It -provides an overview 


of the significant changes and trends 
In tho curriculum and In the teaching 
methods within each., medical school 
and; pbsfgrndusfe body.- The review 
also corituna .a Mat of addresses and 
sources of Information on medical edu- 
cation. (Copies from the ASMB QfflceJ 
150b Perth Road, Dundee Dpi 4EA; 
£4.50, lirf- members ond £$.50 for non*. 

. members. ) . • ' . , • . • 

■A • Guide to British Government Pub- 
ficatlons hy Frank Rodgers, director . 
-of libraries at Jbe, Vnlversl ly-of Miami, 
tlresemc. a. brqBd .vJeiW jDf the publlfa- 
ilohs - relqgsed; by : British. Governmont 
tdeparhnfenta- »pd: rbl^ted • agencies. 
-WqlTb thd rnalo emphasis Upon can-. 
tral/de^SMthenrs ■ q- rairly 4; llbbrol ^ itt* 

' terpreiarion' , -bas •'bceo-made - of - the 
’status; of other official and quad offl- 


Forthcoming events 


The Bloldgy of Fracture Healing and 
its Clinical implications *' 
sor Brian McKibben, 
ttoumnilc arid orthope 


ling CamTortably 7 (PST933 : png 

NADIO 3 (VHPJ 
B.BS Hf^h _ Chojc^i ! Sllrrlhs It Up 

1.1S Cqniilmcr DecTjlori : Coniumen 

Advlcs bt P931 ; prag 3i . , 

1.3a Naughty 


by Proffes- 
essor of 

traumaUc arid ortti op? edlc , surgery ut 
Cardiff Royal Infirmary, a public lec- * 
ture to be delivered on November 7 
at 5 pm In the Lower Lecture Tlu«tre 
of the Institute of Clinical Science, of 
tho Queen’s University of Belfast. 

t * * 

“Video 80” an open day organ)7«d 
by Goldsmiths’ College Audio- Visual 
Centre in celebration of the installa- 
tion of its new Philips Video 80 colour 
television system, will give the Inter- 
ested participants the chance of seeing 
technical demonstrations on November 
13. Further details from Rosemary 
Horst maun. Audio Visual Education 
Centra, Goldsmiths 1 College, Ntw 

Cross, SE14 6NW. 

* * * 

The Assessment and Perception of 
Risk ” a meeting for discussion organ- 
ised by Sir Frederick Warner and Dr 
H. Slater will be held at the Royal 
Society on November 12 and 13, 6 

Carlton House Terrace, London SW1Y 
5AG. Speakers include Professor T. R. 
Lee, of ttiD University of Surrey, and 
Dr Kerry Thomas, of tile OU. 

* * * 

New Directions In Social Research ” 
the Social Research Association tinniia) 
conference and annual general meeting 
will be held nn November 25 at Cnxion 
Hull. London SW1. Plenary scsshni 
speakers arc Professur Tessa BEm.k- 
atotie - and - Professor - Martin Collins. 

. Small group - sessions cover new direc- 
tions In housing, employment,' plan- 
ning, - environment, the elderly, 
methods and womens’ research. Fee: 
£10 for members and £12.50 for others. 
Details from Christine Farrell, depart- 
ment or applied social studies, the 
North London Polytechnic, 1 Xadbrqke 
House, Highbury Grore, London . N5 
2AD, 

• • * * * 

Education for' the Dole*' one -of 
flu Southlands College Education lec-. 
ture* in which Mr Ndl Klnnock, MP, 
opposition spokesman pn education, 
Professor -Tessa Blacks tone, professor - 
of educational administration at the 
institute of Education and Mr John 
Marsh, ex-director of the British insti- 
tute of Management' will all speak. 
Tt will be given on November 20 la- 
the Athlone Hall of Southlands Col- 
lege at 7 pnv AdmIsslojn tree. 

" Why did Moses have a sister ? *’ the. 
Huxley ■ Memorial lecture 1980 to be 
delivered - by Sir Edmund Leach on, 
November 21 at 6 pm In the Old Thea- 
tre, -London School of Economics. 
Houghton Street; London WC2. 


The Haringey Domiciliary, Family 
Planning Service : a survey and evalua- 
tion by ElplUs Christopher, Lboqle Kel- 
.laher pnd Ahdree von KocH (avail- 
able from Sue O’Brien, ' Survey ■ Re- 
search Unit, Polytechnic or North Lon- 
don, 62-66 Highbury Grove, London 
NS 2A0, £5.00 liKl. p. and p.J. 

Held is. 1980-81, tlie sixth edition of the 
.-Higher Education Learning Programme 
Information Services Catalogue gives 
details bf audio visual male rials in* 
tended tor degree level use produce^ 
In institution* of higher education in 
. ihc. UK- This latest edition contains 
^ <100 . new . Items, a slight decrease on 
.previous editions, partly due to stricter 
-criteria for entry and ,to economic 
< difficulties ip Universities and ptilv- 
■'technics "(Available from ihb Bri-tiih 
Uttiv^tiM' Fllni COunCIl • Ltd, £8.60 
-■or for ‘member* -at -8 T Bean Street;- 

Lraulcw W1V LAA). 


Vehicle Association of Great Britain 
and tbe L National. Materials Handling-, 
Centra to b« held on November 25- (n 
tiia Stafford Crlpps Lounge, qf the. 
Crenfield institute Of Technology, .The. - 
new technology will be discusfeea ffom- 
the point of view of the researcher, 
user -and manufacturers. Fee : mem- 
bers : £30, non-members £35. Further 
details • from the' National Materials 
Handling Centre, Crnnfleld Institute of 
Technology, Cranffqld, Bedford. 

* . 

** Research - Methods ,'lii thd ' Social' 
Sciences ** n one- day course organised 
by the School Of Social Sciences' and 
Business Studies ia to- be held at tho 
Polytechnic of ! Central London, 35 
Mary] ebon e Rbfld, • on November 22. 
Topics will 'include the scope of 
research In the social (sciences, rhe 
philosophy or science and sources of 
data and how ,fb gather and organize 
research material. . Further details 
from June Gilling, Short Course Unit. 
PCL. 309 Regetit Street, London WJR 
SAL. 

* * *- • 

" Secondary Education.’ a most- pterioni 
jewd i The changing structure- of The 
sixth form !\ by. 1W&,- Tony Edwards, 
professor of education, at Newcastle 
upon Tyne' University on^ November 28. 

Soma Books ' il,' launching tho Black 
Book Fair in -fit Mathew's Meeting 
Place. B fix ton, on November 21 aha 
,22. The afqt of the eveqt Ifl to promoie 
the literature, art, .history;, end cultures 
of blnck -people In n multi-cultural 
Britain. Further - details', from Ante 
Griffiths. 'Media. Coordinator, -Stun a 
Books,- -38 Kennlngton -Lone. -Loudon 
SLll. . • •- •- ^ . .. . 
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Universities 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
OF WELLINGTON 
New Zealand 

ECONOMICS 

Lectureship in the Department of Economics 
Appointee' required to take part in undergraduate reaching 
which may include Introductory economics and/or quantita- 
tive methods. A major interest In some combination of 
theoretical micro ■economics, mathematical economics and 

f uneral equilibrium theory - an advantage although an 
merest in International trade, econometrics or industry 
economics hIso welcome. From .1 February, 1981. 

Closing date : 15 December. 1980. 

ENGLISH AS SECOND LANGUAGE 
Lectureship. hi the English Language Institute 

Applicants mutt have experience of classroom leaching of 
English as a second or foreign language and/or the training 
of teachers of English as a second language, one or both 
In the South Pacific areas. Expertise ip the Held of the 
Dip TESL option for teachers In New Zealand would, be an 
advantage. From 1 February, 1981. 

.Closing date : 15 December, 1980. 

GEOGRAPHY U (2 POSTS) ; , . 

Ledtuc la the pcpdtbjieiitt'of Geography- ■ - v* 
One appointment will be made in ilic "Geography of Asia 
and the other in Urban Geography. Applicants for the 
nest in .the Geography of Asia should have knowledge of 
the. development theory or the:hlstory of the region. For 
the past la Urban Geography applicants should have an 
Interest atid experience lit the political economy or Third 
World cities, preferably in Asia : an interest in the Informal 
■ '.sector, urban growth and regional development: front 
-1 February, 1981.. 

. Closing date : 31 January, 1981. ' ; , . ... . 

■' Salaries i The salary scale for Lecturers' la t<|Z5lS,755 ito . 

NZ 519, 3Ga pec annual, . , •- 

'••• Conditions of Appointment and' method of application may 
' . be' obtqlttdd frpdn the Appointments Officer in the University 
dr from' the Aasodotlon nf Common wealth Universities 
• (Apptf.J, 36 Gofdop Square, London WC1H OPF. 


MASSEY UNIVERSITY 
Palmerston North, New Zealand 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
AND FARM MANAGEMENT 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER IN HORTICUITURM. 
MANAGEMENT AND ECONOMICS 
(CONTRACT APPOINTMENT! 

, M isrx‘,,.v £ 

5Sfc„Sf rrswitt f.wa towssw 

Eton omtaa at Maeaey University). 

Tha Dnoarlment currently otlurs ■ total ot three courses In Hortl- 

b""S ^“iSSKIjs - .■*«. »:,'!“«& 'or, 

engage In research oelTvItfaa. ■ 

Applicant a tor the Senior Lecturer position should Hold I an w^ancad 
degree PI elBrably In hortlcullural oolenca. agricultural ecoiiomlca w 
bus i new management . Contract appointment! are tor a ter m ol up W 
throe yawe. aro not normally renewable, but oarrv with • 

relocation allowance. Salary: Senior Lecturer NZSI8.B4a-S22.7IO, 

Lecturer NZSIS.75S-Sl9.36D. 

Further delatla of the poeillone end Department ol Agrlcunursl 



On 28 November 1880, 




1 short-term TEACHING V1SITORSHIPS to' 

. THIRO-WORLD UNIVERSITIES . . 

; The Inter A'ntvei'Blty Council' lurid a academic visitor ships for periods 
of bplween f and 4 nrtumfte to .Urtl vers Wee. loathe third world. • 
.mainly In rAlrlce^i Ttieaa enord'-em .wdOfluiiJiy td atoll' Of British 
. Universities aqd. Polytechnics to perils Ipa la In overeoea teaching 
trogrerhirea ,at pndmgraduale: and poeigigdiiata levels at the request 

el overeeae-qraveTSltlse.' . 

The IUC would ' wflloome atatemonls of inlereet from British eoade- . 
mloB In .' particular diOolpllhes willing Jo partiolpale in thle pro- 
. gramme In the., coming .S-yeei 1 berlod. Slat! should be willing .io . 
proasad overseas Unaccompanied by ramify. Previous third world - 
. okpaflonos 18 ddalrebte-.. 

The dteclpffnaa 'At tVWoh eliff ere .eocofif are: 
l.AORlOULTURE VeTCUlNAhV 8C16NCB ANO RURAL. DEVELOPMENT 
part leu lor ly 


Agronomy , 

Agricultural- j&iglneenng 
Agricultural toonomloi 
Animal Production 
MEOJCINB partleulerty 
>' ,:, AnAlomy 


Rural- Sociology 
Soil ‘i Science ■ 
Agrieullutel . Zoology am| . 
Peettolde Technology' 

Community Medicine 


• r‘* * V- 

I • • Production • BnglneerlnD' . . M statists Technology 

. OusnUty %lrsyln(| • .. Apdlled eteotfonloA , , ...w 

. .Chdroioal JwtgtaaqriAji. . OMI Engineering-. . , '. 

, i EIookIcbI •Srgine^rtng •. •. ..^tachAnteal E.nQl peering-.* - - 

■ Tha echente prevldse 'tares and oltawanoee,' though it Is hoped 
, home Inallhnlgoa. would continue salary . during the absence. 
fiUrtetnpnta offtofdrogL aopompanlad by g curriculum vile* eutl/nlng 
feachlng end .reeeeroh experiende. should be sent lo Division A, 
tu<£ Stylt Trtienham. oport Rood, London, WfP opt. 


UNIVERSITY OF SURREY, 

- LECTURESHIP IN 
CONTROL ENGINEERING 

Applications 1 ere Tttaitbd"' lof '.a '• 
leolureshtp In Cohlfol (Engineering • 
lo be bslil In the Dapedmanl ol 
'Electronic & Electrical Engineering. 
Candidates ahpuld have prarloua 
leaaTiMg end/or Industrial _ sjpwl* .. 
sencq In. control ,iy»Wrn dpalgn^TliB , 
peradn^rtJoJnlMl ■‘will be . a>php ad 
lo taka an active part Irt teething ■ 
control *< undergraduate and post; , 
gniifualg Hurdle and. Im the research 
o| Ui> control A Comp'iler Group, 
the Group !■ particularly concerned 
with microprocessor oanlrol. tech- . 
nlquaa and experience In Inle tieio 
would be in advanlege. Salary in 
• The Tange 5.006-1.1,(73 per, annum 
(under review). Superannuation 
under UBS rsondltlona. . 
rwlher. particulars about the .poll 
may be obtained from the Academic 
Registrar (LPG), University ol 
.• Surrey, .Guildford GUa.BXH, -or Wo-* 
phone Guildford 7(281 oxlonelon 818. 

, AppNMIlonp from men end women. 
In The lorm ol ■ eurflpulum vlloe. 
together ' with ine name* «w 
addressee M two referees, should 
.ha sew Ip the above aa soen sa 

B MeibleMMid: not later than Btn 
eosmbar 1*80. 



consulting engineer 

INSTITUTE OF 

oryoqenics 

Applloatlona era Invited for the 
pual of Consulting Engineer In 
IhO newly formed IntMtuM of 
Oryogenioe, Faculty of bnglneer- 
.Ing and Applied Science. 
Candidates should Nava wide OK- 
. porlenoe' with oryoganla fluids in 
Industry, end en totfvo research 
Intereii In cryogenics or feirige- 
ratlon enginaerina. . • 

The person eppoinlod will . be 
expected la contribute to the 
industrial advisory and consult- 
ing activity, of the Irslllute and 
taka an effective part In tha 
postgraduate training and- re- 
search programmes. _ 

Salary aOale ifp to B11.B7B per 
annum. Hie .InHlil salary depend- 
ing on . quail Ho uilana and ex- - 
purlenoe.. ■ 

Further particulars front D. A. 8. 
Copland, . The 1 Unlvarelty, 
Bouthampton SOI BRH, to whom 
applications -'-.(tit; . diipHcata) 

. ehould bo eenl' giving brief our- 
iIbuIum vlloe. and. Ihr nemee of 
Hum ■ ralerees . end quoting 
roltranoo No. 2M/A7THBB. 


UNIVERSITY OF SURREY 
Facully of Engineering 

LECTURER IN 
MANAGEMENT AND 
ENGINEERING 

The Facully of Engineering wishes 
lo appoint a lecturer lo the nafl 
o' the Honours Degree Course In 
Engineering. The course la Inter- 
disciplinary and Includes manage- 
ment sublecia. Tha Faculty's courses 
are ol tha 2-1-1 pattern, tn which, 
the third yoer la spent In industrial 
training. 

The person appointed' will be 
required lo lecture In engineering 
management subjects lo oil Faculty 
engineering courses, and In some 
branch ol engineering technology la 
lire Honours Degree Course In 
Engineering, according to his/her 
qualifications end experience. 
He/ihe will also be required to act 
aa tutor In all engineering aublects. 
to BBSial With course administration 
end to lake pert In Industrie! train- 
ing placement and visiting students 
in Industry. 

A good honours degree in 
nn engineering subject (e Boaenllol, 
end e postgraduate qualification In 
management end experience In 
engineering management ere deelr- 
• able. 

Salary will be In the range C5.B0B- 
Eli.bTB ppr annum. .. 

Further par(loulara may be obtained 

telephone Guildford 71291 extension 
BIB. Apailoallona from men and 
women, ere Invited end ourtloulum 
vltaea, together with the nempa end 
addresses of two relereea, should 
arrive by Blet November 19B0. 


ABEKVSTWV1H - 

THE UNIVERSITY COLUlOb 
OF WALES 

LECTURESHIP IN LAW 

. A nolle at ions aro Invited for 
tha above noil which. I*, tg.ii- 
aDia Tpom* .uclDbor ■ 1. 1W7»- 
asfarv on (Ho seajo for luc- 
turirs, RO.BOo to £11.870 ner 
annum fundor rqylowi ocnoia- 
Thg io aqo. aualHIcattona anfl 
axperlenca. 

%'■ 


BELFAST 

THE QUEEN'S UNIVEWm 
LECTURESHIP] .< 

Apallci lions 

the [dllawlng 

(enable from JinuK | lw, 
or such other dsm a tut ti 
arranand. 

,Mpral Hr .. 

Candidates shut mN- t 
ablv. have .roiNRS iuw-m 
hi Imperial Hlstorr irt »*> 
uo nuallfled to nidi bvn 
History of the nmnivib ri 
twonlloth canluriM. . 

COMPUTER actENCE 

Dondidaiea luitsttr u* 
lied tn eiiv .(latcf of C rnw 
Science will bo CMtit« 1 
but en Intcnst. Is x>Utno 
or mlcrocompulen nubii 
artvantago. 


Initial _ 
deennri on ape. rwwrei, 
aualtflcalions, will MnWX 
uno or tho first tun k-i 
on lha scale lUMjr RfflB 

t or loclurera: *a.8to. Bv.-. 
1A.Q46 rlslnn to £11.417%' 
conirlbutorv Mnilon fl'J 
under the P.S.B.U- jr T'fl 
Tltc BDOclntmenii vddj* »* 
loci to a period of 
or un to throe vur«.« 

■ lion. Furlhar outwnin rx 
bo nbtA nod from dn, f' 

ri'lr-no quote Iloinreace 
TtlEH.1 


CAMBRIDGE 
THE UN1VEBIHT 
PURE MATIIW8W* 
• a pill leal ions »hi 
LEC ,, UHB^HJ^| ln 




UONG KONft 

HIE UNLVEBSITY 
CHAIR OF ENGLISH 

•Miiniloni aro Invltod for 
«,^ p ErSr A Ennlleh which 
K, in tno Hold of English 

“oil?. MmtSrsjU ufo«- 

'X u n HosdihIp e of 0 ' hD D«wn? 

obi leant* should havo strong 
qualincaliona In Mnie 

*SS5 of the work ur the Eng- 
SiSfstudlos section of the Do- 
sSimeni rwhlch covers iho rutl 
nr English litcraiure from 
SSSUr lo the iwonilelti con- 
i ft well at tanauam and 

Un lnRtmf sbSt 1 i euporannu- 
■Wo. will ft wlll.m the pro- 
tMiDrtal range end noi lose 
Icl.uusaia.40O i El equals 
HKSll 00 sppraxlmetely i. 

M Ai current rate*, aelarlcs 
uo W am wxead 16 per coni 
i! .ran income- Housing or 
a ranwl of’ T* per com of 
wla?r educailoB t ellowahce. 
liaip and owdieet bcnofila aro 

"?8Sr paritculara and bmiII- 
liitoti rorrn may bo obtalnod 
{ran the Secretery Gonoral. 
Auocjailon of Commonwealth 
unii mitles r Apple. 1 ■ ,4* 

(Jordon Square. London WC1II 
<<>i , or Irani Iho nacruiimont 
EkIKui. Socrelnry's Offlco. 
Uoiterariy of Hong Kong, Ilona 

K< T?e rlosing dole for napll- 
ribau Is December ID, lHDO. 


LONDON 

THE UNIVERSITY 
DIIIKDECK COLLEGE 
PObl-DOCTO^^ UESEARCH 

9TAT1BTICB DEPARTMENT 

ibis new collbga- funded 
ippoinlmopl- commanclna Jan- 
turr 1. 191)1. H. rnlonuDd lo 
foitw col la bora live rosea rtli In 
iiiiiaiks In eroaa , of iqlnt 
inlircsi to Iho Biatlallci Do- 

B rbnant and ecnoamlc staff 
other departments or ine 
roilMe, H |i Jhvnad tfiai ■ a 
number of sneclflc Ionics win 
t* Uckled end Hut tho qui- 
(win will be loini nubiTca- 
(e sutamliaions 
lcellpn- 

JPB 

aeHca 
slice, 

- , — jor case exparlonce of 
•DpltM siaUellcel rot parch 
would be an advnnta^u. 


luma win uu io 

iMni or aoparela 
H eta till leal end. 
lira fair male. 

Ua. 


past !■ _ . 

... or In MaUiem 

j>ilh ^xnerlence In glatls 


JpcWniment will be on ihe 
14 6cal0. £8.008 to £6.619 
iuider review) plus ED 67 


ndon 


■Acpir 


I curriculum 

. of two ?e- 

to Ihe Astlllanl^Urtra- 


tainod from., lha nnnibtrar 
• (Htamnn OfflMri. Ilia Uni- 

' 8Sr 0^ P Mfl™" 1 '' "O.vmt* 


CAMBRIDGE 

THE UNIVERSITY , 

PURE MATIIGMATiCa 

nn., ^r'^lor^iSr.S’jW: 



ilblluv 

'SMEMfi 

...r'i^xS-TS 

EDINBURGH ' • 
IlEBlOT-WATr UHHTertfW 

APpHc'sHS" 1 , PgmfiSff 

Cindld al0A.j l t l ^Aetg 




LONDON 

ihe city university 

vmsiwrwfaiw 

RE8BARCH ASBISTANTB 

-aSKMU 

^S w u^•'h B ^ ,h,, 

SHM h) economics, o, 


Ujk 

» narqis of iwo re- 
a bo eorf io Dr, 

. Centre for aenk- 


Mrs# 


NOTTINGHAM 

the university 

^‘ jo mum T 


OP DE 


tfgBSHiJB invited for 

irSnlm c ". rr . 1 , 0 * 
IDBHIp. Of_lli« DE- 
MI wui 1 * and 

isMas ** 1 

S"jr'iUt;>! ,w " ,h# 

^ yalvete^rgf 

IMao 




(OtfeRfi.irWijOUAGBg 


BRISTOL ^ ■*• 

> ■ Ti|Q'ui4ivR|tatnr 4 . 

LECrrURBSRtP tfi w'lYflKJS 1 


UNI VERITY ■ 4*. 

■ ■ " -.- V‘ , Non^kh 

temporary Lectureship 

InSo^lofly / 

i. App lice lions - Invited' for. 

(«boy8 poet in; -Ihf . f otaol - of 1 
Edonomlo • and : ..Btoital Studies. 
The jWsl'.wlH t»- teriabto* frotn 
lat January' Kf .lvlhi.-July.'TMl.'. 
KPreferenoe will. |» olytw' lo oarb. 

. didatBS'. haymg *h Inieraet ■ In 
• 'poll lie all ••MoluiotfV; shd/or.. 
' . rase kr oh mblhoda. .Salary, . wIlniA ; 

jiquallfMaHone,. Wd:. ; iqxddfiirt3e,j; 


UNIVERSITY OF SURREY' 

^ ta^ut^hi|JL :.Sn 

'^bWeT Electronics’ 

& Machines . 1 - 



■ • ApplIesaUonB : bW.; j; 
leoiureanlR Irt (he i 
field, to Be held In 


InvJlBd , ; for 9 
eboVe-morttldned 
leperlment 


field, to he held In the Depai.. . . ,, , 

pf TlBOlrbhlo & Electrical Engineer-., j ' 


, LONDON.. * 

THE UtflVBnstTY 


SURREY 

THE UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 
LECTURESHIP 

hto. Appficania .should 'be 
KSjdora of a higher degroo. 

"* c* I 

fhWWft T& h-goSBR 
KW- bFWSM 

SJii5'*r r *. 8n ^ Chomlstry. lo 
pari lei pat o in s or vIco loach I no 
1° nuraue roeoarch or rar 0 - 

SSWL.'SKfLSW.'gS 

nica would bo e decldad advsn- 
tsgo bocauso of now couraa 
developments In Iho donsn- 
monl. 

..The tntilal salary will be on 
the scale £4.500 lo £liTB7a 
per annum plus U.G.B. 

. , Applications. Including a de- 
tallorf curriculum vliao and 
quoilng iho names and addros- 
sos or two roforees, should be 
sent by Dorombor 1. lOflrj. to 
Ihe, Academic Replurnr ■ LFC i , 
Unlvereliy of Surroy. auiiri- 
[jjrd. GLia 3XII. from whnm 
funher particulars may bo Qb- 
(arned. 


ZIMBABWE 

UN1VERB1TY 

NUFFIELD LAKE KARlBA 
RESEARCH STATION 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 

The No/flo id Lai tc Karlta 
neiosreh Sultan which wss 
eslsblishcd In I9fil announces 
vseendoe Tor Roiaerch Fellows 
Id work an prqblama nr llm- 
nalooy. hydrobiology and lemrs- 
‘rtj 1 ecology on Leko Kertba 
and on |he shore lines. Apnu- 
ca lions aro Invltod rrom suiubly 

S uatiriod candidates, who should 
evo nn Honours Daqroo In 
Bjrpraprtoio biological dlsd- 

Salary Scsioaf approx, aig. 
equlvs. i : Junior nosoeren 

T £4.418 by £300 10 £&.61Hj 
Rfsoarcii Follow. QHido IT 
£6.438 by £340 to £7,088 
Senior noeoarch Fellow £7.439 
By..£S40 lo £9.009. 

Nurriold Lake Karlba Re- 
a earth Station Is equipped with 
beau and laboratory fncilltlos 
for work on ihe Lake. 

further particulars on con- 


dll 


of aorvlce and 


E at hod of application ' should 
i obtained . prior lo aubmllilr 


lng. , . - • 

’ChntHdalag- ehould have- -"rblevanl 
teqbhing . and/or InduflrtBl oxpbrlx 
;enga.l Tho ■ euocyesluli applldanl, yrlll 
7 bg axpaoiad. to late an aollvq'pBrt' 
in the le'ahhfng of fioiffar <and- 
: miiohlhefl ;f9t imddtgrad nets, level; 


■ iha/sha.i will alio play a sldnlfloant 
iqfe In ' ealBbilihlnQ. with Iwo olber 
fBOturera, a resBsfon. group to worK 


•The Gehale invite apflljcaj- 
“ ofqaaor, , , J. ; ; 



Of aleotfonlg 
varioua iypdp 


oiv^thg appiioauon p: 
povtof oonqillohlnji'To ■ v 

•‘M 9 * > tenge' 

■ ett.ttfi • oer*'a timid.. SupeilsqnoBUon 
Under ‘USB.'ConUllldne. • ri 

Piu4hii« ..turllnglay* Ik* 1 «mat ^ ^ 
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OXFORD . 

/, ' '' LINCOLN ' OOlUiolH 

twusm nfissui 

. The .cal leg a 
Hons , from Q,,.™ 
eiiHer sex. • under 2: 
age on OotOber 1; 1 
a - Junior .Renoeroh Fi 

tn Economic*. - lone 

ihroe years .rrom 

■ further parlituiaro and Bopll- 
cetton form may bo- obteUed 



Polytechnics 


Appolnlmenie' "Qfflcor ‘ iSurri, 
ynlveraliy of Zimbabwe. P.O 
0oy MP 167. Mount Piaaiani. 
Salisbury, Zimbabwe. Overseas 
applicant! may obtain further 
particulars from the Assoc tenon 
of Commonwealth UnlvereUlas 
(Appia.t. 36 Gordon Bquero, 
London WCilf OFF. ^ 
Closing dale for receipt of 
applications, December IB. 


Fellowships arid 
Studentships , 


SOMERVILLE COLLEGE, 
OXFORD 

Tutorial Fellowship 
In French 

The College proposes, If a 
suitable candidate presents 
herself, io eleoi an Ofiloial 
Fellow and Tutor In Frenoh, 
wilh effect from 1 Oolober 
1981. (The College Stat- 
utes provide that all 
Fallows of lha College must 
be ’Women.) The appdlnl- 
ment Ih tenable in conjunc- 
tion with a University Lec- 
tureship (C.U.F.) with 
effect from, at latest, 1 
October 1883. Further par- 
ticulars may be obtained 
from the Principal. Somer- 
ville College, Oxford 0)(2 
BHD, to whom applications 
with . curriculum vhae and 
.Ihe names of throe referees 
Bhould be sent to reaoh 
her. 'not later than 28 
.Novamber.-; , 


ULSTER POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of Technology 

LECTURER 11/SENIOR LECTURER IN 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited for a teaching post In Electrical 
Engineering with specialization in electrical energy conver- 
sion or electrical power systems engineering. The duties 
will include teaching, laboratory development and course 
planning and active participation in research will be 
encouraged. Applicants should hold a good degree and 
nave relevant teaching and industrial or research experi- 
ence. Practical' experience in computer application will be 
an advantage. .... 

LECTURER II/SEN10R LECTURER IN 
QUANTITY SURVEYING 

Applicants should, be Quantity Surveyors holding- profes- 
sional qualifications and/or appropriate degrees to teach 
in the surveying and allied courses. 

Possession. of a higher degree would be an advantage. 

LECTURER II/SENIOR LECTURER 
—GENERAL PRACTICE SURVEYING 
(Estate Management) 

Applicants should be Chartered Surveyors in the general 
practice division to leach In the surveying and allied 
courses. 

Possession of a degree or othor qualification In Economics, 
Law, Geography or planning would be an advantage. 

8alary Scales ; Senior Lecturer, E8,952-£10, 539/Eli, 295 
Lecturer II, £6,012-£9,702 

The Polytechnic Is a direct grant Institution with an Inde- 
pendent Board of Governors. It opened in 1971 and has 
a student population of some 7,500. It has extensive new 
purpose-built accommodation. Including 830 residential 
places on the 114-acre campus ovorlaoklng the sob at 
Jord&nstoivfl, a pleasant and quiet residential area. There 
is a scheme of assistance with removal. 

Further particulars and application forms, which must be 
returned by November 17, 1980, may bo obtained by tele- 
phoning Whiteabbcy (0231) 65131, Ext. 2245, or by writing 
lo : The Establishment Omccr, Ulster Polytechnic, Shore 
Road, Newtownabbey, co Antrim BT37 OQB. 


Head of 

Management Education 

Kingston Regional Management Centre 
Kingston Polytechnic 

To ba responsible for management eduoalfon In Ibis 
large Managemeht Centre, including a range of management 
development programmes, Diploma in Managemsnt Studies 
oourses and the development ol a new Masters degree In 
Industrial Management. 

Applicants should Have substantial experience in 
management education and In Industry. 

Safer/ In range Head of School Qrade VI: la EISfiBS- 
£15,432 pa plus London allowanae E498 pa. 

Further details and application forms (to be returned 
by 14th November) from Aoademlo Registry, Dept. AO, 
Kingston Polyteohnlo, Psnrhyn Road, Klngslon-upon-ThameB, 
KTl 2EE. 01*649 1380. 
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TUB POLYTECHNIC 
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iludkei ■ 

77,0 aurcossTul nnrUdalo will 

S B responsible lo tho Head. of. 

Mural for Ihe dey lo Ory 
administration of Ihe Bflo 
degree couna. He/sha wHI 
hove approprisie Industrial '*• 
perlonco end ft. retovom acads- 

lo ansQIs ifiem 

or role in iho 

eearcti and tuo- 

toel devejapfneni Within Iho 

i^gtoiliig dale lSlh November, 

BOHUOL OF. MODERN 

LHCTU HJER ^R SIAN 
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{UrmBH ISniditi from January. 

to 

. tg leach Oennen 

■» degree 
lha West 


or 
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Homo Economics 
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to Bsr.7 11 i according io p«- 
vImis experience) . 
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ll bo, expo c led. ^^rno 
atnaintniont . will bo ; r 
period .of two yoam . , rr 
data ildth No ventbpr. • 


Hove .epect 


D tie.* 9 , wivcritiq -sorvlco 
aSlflSi .. or sorid, ^ Map)- 
— qddroHM^mvirlbpe to Aft. 

. ulfdinn. Eiltafin Plnfe. 
aieito upon •lynfti- NK.1 


S lh foitna.or apuiicallon ~insy 
• obialnod from The Frincf- 
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ml arid at Maty, 'flic 
. j-ujk, - vneltenham.' OtoKHitr- •. 
,mh PLS0.2RH. AppUwthma 
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qufred tn Uie. ratuHy", 
lng and piinimoklng 
rosaurcq <locnled in l 
jnamutB. LonMatcT), 

Anpllrdnia, ehould bq qraU- 
floil Pino Prlnimekwa and. they, 
will be oorpeolrd lb have under- 
taken n forrnai education . to art 
to. dopreo equivalfpi tovptc 

Salary Grsdo ■ TI . (ii-14JV 
£VeiR io £4.000 plus up . to 
£B7 per annum for posietoton 
ol awTOprtara quail flco ilphs, 

Ihw^w'S^tSSi^e 

1 cloning dele Noire mbof fo 

JVOD, • . • • 

tf.l 
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BRIGHTON 

POLYTECHNIC 

FACULTY OF 
MANAGEMENT AND 
INFORMATICS 

MANAGEMENT 

CENTRE 

Lecturer if In Management 
Systems C6.012-E9.702 v/ith 
sound practical experience 
and theoretical knowledge 
in organisation structures 
and administrative sys- 
tems. Public sector or 
Industrial business ex- 
perience ossentiaf. 
Qualifications : Good 

honours degree in Econo- 
mics / Finance / Business 
Studies. 

Application forms and 
further details from the 
Personnel Officer, Brighton 
Polytechnic, Moulsecoomb, 
Brighton BN2 4 AT. Closing 
date 21st November 1980. 


LIVERPOOL 

1»IK POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT Or 

“miWP"* 

£«.f>ia-£) t,2 r .'r> 
itur ai KB.'JiMr 

To ir-nch el hortnura rtorin-n 
and poei-gmdunie levels, lua 
eucrcBOful Candida la will olio 
bo FKpcciod io contribute la 
other normal work of th.> De- 
partment. Any rotovaiu sublcrt 
sucdollam will be t oiuldortid. 
Trlbolouy. sysioma and msrh- 
Ihcs nro of partlcuinr Inirrcu. 
. Please qualo rcforance LP/ 
•179 Post A. 

’mu^pniu 1 ' 

•Two year fixcd-lenn 
i contract i 

A n np7*on unity to tr>aeh 
jrnd_ study toward* a 


degree. Any rolcvnnl- 
■ e ls Hem will be 
— qd. Manure ciunng sy or. 
MotaT-lormlne Proccssea. 


subject sprclsllsm WL-. .... 

Blilarqd. ManufeciUNrtB syaronis. 


LONDON 

™^N r> ® E a , N N ^N 0P 

Bcnoo ^ r ^Wi En ' ti0 

ut ,N foam .,™ cb 

MI IN MATHEMATICS 

Salary : fifi.77t-Cta.46X 
inclusive of London Aliowenco 

. Tho Poly loch nlc or Cent rut 
London hftl Cltabllstiod Heel I ns 
one of iho loading InsiHuitona 
In computor educetton. The 
rtrat your onrolmonl In Co ru- 
nny courses 'ranging rrom 
Id lo MBc level i was over 
for Uia 197^-80 lesiton. 
ilarlty 


# , 

For the Diejorlty or these 
courses, liters were many 
applications lor each vacancy 
ana o high Standard Of xe 
mem wm milniilned. in 

tlOn, there le a yIb-- 

resoerch praqramnia. active In- 
duairial coilabanilon. and woll 
over 000 people ere alien ding 
ittort 
. Wo 

railow 


■horl courses In Campuitna. 

currontty havo q vacancy 
lecturer who ehould bo 


people — _ 

reel In Camp 1 

Wo currently hpvo a 


_ io cover a number of Iho 
owing aspects of tho sub- 
Computor 


leci : com pu lor Arclitieriurq 

i Including maln-rramo. mini 
and micro computor systems 
togothor With inadorn dovelop- 
mantft tn DlBjrtbuted Army 
Procesalna), Data communi- 
cations. Tl\oory Of Computa- 


.... talent knowlodue 

of computer hardware to esstat 
In board development systems 
■ltd flBlie with hardware 
•paclBllstB In the development 
or complme hardware, softwaro 
sy atoms. 

For Ihe Locturer If In 
leiaenuttlct ir ta expeewd that 
be (mq(Uaaiq will coniribui^ t^ 



malice are invited to 


eontHbuta " i5”tfio’"AreB*e r re- 
scirjh programmes end _auae 


For both poeie in at 
16 toe 


cossfullv . seek fundings, .from 
appropriate bodies .would be 
•sen. as an advantage. .Tha 
■ppolntmonis, will be made at 
the Lecturer II level but. under 
normal c traumata ncee. the. ap- 
gotolyea w!|l.,be__ek^ftd to 

iSbif^ 

WBLr*S 


broorese . unlptarrup 
Senior .Locturer. 

ssr ! fe?M 

treqt. London. Wli 


!Sr 


Industrial Enpinemrino erg of 
pwllcutant inlareat. » - T < 

. PI cd on quote rcroronce LP/ 
474 Post B. 

. Closing dale Is 21 days from 
thr npncjranco of this Hiiver- 
lleomont. 

Application forms and further 
Mrtlcuiora from the Pnraannel 
pHjea. Liverpool Polytochnlc, 

’a Roanoy Slrcal. uvcrponl LL 

» Bfr ]0 SS? n ° ! SSl - 70B 

lnformn] enqtdrtee may ba 

gtogyww g&R H i owi " 

LONDON, E.C.3 

caiy.br London 
POLYTECHNIC 

IHIINCtPAfvARNIOrt LBOTURLH 

,N T^To^V ON 

Tho Polylcchnlc to Booking a 
tacluror with appropriate aca- 
dr.mlc nnd profoiilonn) quilltl- 
L-a lions in Lho uvb nf mm- 
pmer baaed Inrocmaiton eyvlem 
d<’*ign and tiro u«o of rnnr- 
niiicre In lufOTinnlion praceis- 
fng. 

Tho surccasrul nppttcnnt will 
novo a dwu roscarcli record, 
leeching oxpcrlnncg at unilw- 
groduole otid If possible goal- 
giadualo Icvola and will be dk- 
rractotl to ploy a maior rein 
In tho dovcfqmnenl or units tn 
Informal Ion Toctanology wllhln 
Hie Polytaclihlc'B Modular Do- 
gma Scheme. 

__ The »i.jioln Imcnl may be at 
Prinilpal Locturer or Senior 
l.ocluror lovol according la 
iiualiflcqUona and oxpqrtnKO. 

ConUlllona of serdlce nro 
'Oasonllally similar lo those nf 
locluroro om ploy ad dimctly bv 

Salary series : B color lec- 
turer : Cu.Tll to eil.'J'iR 

i bar i to £13.044. PrlncLutt 
Ledum- : &11.3AS ta i!iu.47l 
(bar) to £14.004, 

All ubriH Include London 
Allowance of E7A9. 

AppUcalton foiraq may bo 
obtalnod by writing Tn Uie Bioll 
Heoenta Ot fkto, Clly ol Lon- 
don Polylcchnlc. 117 Hounds- 
41 1 oh . Loniton. E.c.3, quoimg 
rrfereTice RO/14B. 

PORTSMOUTH 

THE POLYTECHNIC 
PBPAfl(TM»rTMyr '»U«n"E8S 

LCcTuneHysBNicm lectureh 
in BtraasiesB data 

PROQMJ1NO 

Preference win bo given to 
candktotaa who aloe have a 

S uamicaUon In nccounltog- 
redo and salary will depend 
on qUelknceUtone and oxpert- 
onro. 

Lecluror EA.0L3 to £9.703 
ptr annum : Senior Lecturer, 
SS.DBG to £11,396 per annum! 
ApplIcgUon' fonmai nnd for- 
' Him- pariloulare from Iho Siaff 
O trice, Portsmouth Polyiuch, 
nlc. Alroandra Houaur Mueeiun 
Rand. Portemauili POl BOQ, 
lo whom completed applica- 
tions ehould bo raiumed by 
November 14. 10&O. qiro|lng 

refbronce nt^mbtr C573. 


Colleges of Higher Education 


80UTH GLAMORGAN' COUNTY COUNCIL 
30UTH GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION (CARDIFF) 

- Faculty of Art anti Design 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER .«• 

' INTERIOR DESIGN • 


;•! 


Course, Leader lor prgpM*d:B.A, (HoM.) DetRoe— in toffor" Design. : 
Salary ScbIb: 210,608— Cl 3, 245 per fcnium. 

Applications are invltod for Nia above poll in the Department of 
Desion. 

Tha appointment It temporary lor Ihrn years In ^<o Oral Instance, ' 
and may beaome permanent upon valldallon. 

Applleallon lofme and hHlher pwlimleri may. ba obtained from Tho 
Personnel OHIeer, flouth Qlamorgga I nelliuto of Higher Bducatlon, 
Cynooad, Cardiff CF4 8XD and should be relumed wllhln 14 days 
' ol the epppiienob Pt thle advertiiemenL j 


CHELTENHAM 


a prec.ilcar deal 
should ' 


on ok 


Obtain ; a. goad honours ^Sroo' 
: ‘ to. nunnUiy surveying ^relAlod 
: . pubJoci and/or a eiiltabje • pro- 
Maiu t qy sJfflcatHn, 

• dcireet w 


to 




WINCHESTER . 

KINO ALFRED'S. COLLEGE 

sCHOO icP^^ ANQ 


I ■ 


■ 



lyai ■ on ;iui <M(i 

fit touch fnfl rind; roaMrch .uiicv- 
eeto Tn one or 'lYiora.nelda of 
Vitgilah uiondiuto and iho dd- 
- mli|]eirouiin aUMty to eupervlae 
llw opaittUm of this major 

isrw ritrnont fe nf. Priri- 
l^cfurk’ lovol (CTO.bUS' 

• ^ FbrihOr dotalla may ho ob- 
tained from too Prfnthwl. King 
A5S»i*'a.„C«flSflo.. Wlbcboalfr, 
8022 . ClpUjlv . ubTu 'for 

!!%0 ^ lQ>W J " 1 Sin Novwnbor, 
























THE TIMES mCMER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Colleges of 
Higher Education 



SENIOR LECTURER IH 
HAHAGEMEHT STUDIES 
The Colleys wljhei to -ap- 
point ai won at possible * 
Senlar Lecture/ wfw has 
hid coulifeiabis Industrial 
epartsau s«r a broad 
disciplinary Held. The op- 
portunity exist* for the 
successful candidate to 
develop programmes In 
Mine combination o( the 
-tallowing areas »l work. 
Management Organisation 
end Practice; Planning; 
• Central and 0 and M; Pur- 
j chasing Management; 

anility Assurance. 

! In addition lo sound aca* 
Jtmlc/pralaiiloasi quail rl- 
catlsnt applicants should 
he willing u demonstrate 
a sincere Interest is par- 
ticipating aellwl/ In the 
development a™ connuci 
•f non.graduatlng continu- 
ing education profriunmes. 
Salary aealf 
£10,539 | Bar) -El 1.285. 

a Hea^ra forms and 
Hi detain frem i 
The Parieoni! Office. Hull 
Cellar ef Hlphei educa- 
tion. Queen' i fiirdene. 
HUU HUT SDK. 


Telephene : 
224131, Ml. 
235/292 ' 


'Hull Collage of 
Higher Education 

Faculty 4* Seleau 
Engliiearlng end Maritime 
Stalin 

Schawl el NauUtil Studies 
LECTURER IH NAUTICAL 
I STUDIES, Grade 1 or Z 
Applications are Invited for 
appointment as Lecturer 
Grade 1 -or 2 In Nautical 
Sludlit: The tuceestful appll- 
■ tui will he required' U 
teach principally gn Navigat- 
ing Cadet and ■D-Q.T, Gertfltv 
„• ;cato Courser.' . 

Applicants' should possets 
elder a O.O.r. Ceililteai* 
of Competency as Master 
(foreign gelngl or a B.Sc. 
fn Nautical Studies.. Pre- 
vious teaching eaperleitce 
would ha an iihranlage tout 
is Ml essential. 

Salary- Seal*: Ucfurv Brail 
l M.W3-£ft,055^ Leewrhi 
' ' Crade 2 £6,012-19,702. 
AjrnllcpttM farm and iuttliv 
... details . Irii* : Tnr Par- 
: sonnet Offlcir, Hull College 

-.el -Hlphw. EiKlUen, Queue 
' . SahhS.MIULL HUl. 3DH. 


Tel. 1 

Est. 235/202 


Research Posts 


Ssw 

• Faculty of Technology 

Department of 
Mathematics. Stall sties S 
Computing 

research 

FELLOWSHIP 

Applications am Invliad for a 

Research FoMowah'ptoundor 
take research on probtemn in 
dvnsmio fluld-amicUire leiier- 
SSSn The Fellow will *» «n- 
cernad with davlalno njimarloal 

»" d jaBs 1 j^asas- - 

SSmiuSwvM bv alastto atruo- 

Applicant a should MM, « 
be eboul to obtain, a PhD. ? 
have equivalent quail Meal Ion* "* 
Moihereailea, Phyalca or Engl- 
naerlng- P/ovloui work in 
■couaiTco la not neoeeeary but 
axporlanoa wills integral equal tan 
oi llnlla element malhoda would 
ba an advantage. . . 

Flnanoial support la Provldml by 
the Ministry °l Detanca end ibe 
salary seal* la B .?, ,7 V' 

Placlnfl on the scale will ba 
according lo ousWIcellails and 
axporlenca. the eppolnlmant will 
commence aa «p™ “ * 

mulually agreeable ana i* 
expected lo Fail lor thraa vearr 
Application lormB lo u bs^re 
turned by Friday 
lljg am be obtained 
lurthor particulars from the Par- 
•onnal 0 III ear, Plymouth Pelf- 
technic. Drake Clreua, PlymouiH 
PL4 8AA. 


BRIGHTON 

TUB POLYTtiCHNIC 
DEPAirTMENT OP RUH-DINO 
RESEAnCH ASSISTANT 
(C3.078 to B3.49BJ 


OTJRHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 

NEW COLLEGE DURHAM 
(GROUP 8) . 

POST OF DEPUTY PRINCIPAL 

a* “ : 

SSSsrs 

ilSESSSSi 

Saw 

A a“d P HoiioTa I gi-Bdu*te Is looked for with sound and 
Ale «SSSn5 in Further Education and proven ad- 
ministrative! ability In a ■ 86 ° r _ p .°“ ft, Sra m?** * 

S Principal, 

Mo r Cc & DI,r ‘ 

ber, 1980. 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF. SINGAPORE 

FACULTY OF ACCOUNTANCY AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 
AND 

SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT 

Applies lien* are luvlled for leaching appointments 
Lectureships to P releasor ships in the Faculty ol Ac«£2L„. 
Business Administration and the School ol ManagamBril.-T^i . 
of Accountancy and Buelnoaa Administration prepares ituUrsi. ! 
tha dogreen oi Bachelor ol Acoounlnncy arm Bachalw ot SJ 7 
Administration. Tho School ol Management prepare! nrsd«£™ 
the MBA degree. T* 11 

Candidates must possess n Ph.D. dagrea and/or rtlnut 
(esslonal quallllcalionB. Aa the number ol leeching awr m £ 
Increased over tha next low yean, there ere vacancies in the 
teaching areas, such aa flnanolol accounting, economlci, . km*, 
managonianl, buelnaaB flnanco. marketing. There are i?b k, 
vacnncloB In audlllng. occounllng theory, inooma tea, orgntfiiwj 
behaviour, oporallons rosoarch. alalletlca, bualnasi compui« 
cations, general management, Indue trial relailona. lyefcnt uuf H 


and bualnoas law- 

Qross annual emoluments rango from : 

Lecturer : 8J22.57O-SS44.9i0 

Senior Leclutor : SS38.B20-SS57.2in - • 

AaaoolBla Profeasor ; 8l8B,4IO-S$7B,on < 

P/ofeseor -. SS70.B70-BJ8l.B7D , 

Staff spool niad on normal contracts will be ooneldered fofti* 
oontracl alter iha Ini Hal 3-yaar cpnlraol. Leave and'e ^ j aft t u 
are provided, undar the Unlverally a Academic Stall PrMdjM | 


LONDON 

*du BrnfSBia.™ 

0 ARNETT COLLBQB 
Uavviaahlro llnuau 
Haohamnton lane 
London SWtS 4lill 
Taluiihono: 01-780 CSSS 

LECT U ItEU |H d IN b BUSINE99 

Apnllcaiiona arc Invited lor 
a Loclurer II lo be cancornad 
Willi tha iralnlna ol tcacnere 
In Quslnosi StuilTan, 

Candid* ioa ahould hava quali- 
r icai I ant in tho . cogiputar 


(villi' tlia iralnlna ol teachere 
In Quslnosi SjudJaa, „ 

Candid* toa should hava qualt- 
ricttilimt In tha cpnipular 
studios ■' data prooaB*lnij/duanl|- 
t a Live mothodfl area. Tho col- 

wPA twehtno n and hualneis dx- 

.1’ .iSST d i.i!7 

her *pBclaliama and. wn° la 


MANCHESTER 
ROVAL NOIITIIERN 
COLLUU E OF MUSIC 
19B1 ENTRY 

ApnllcBlIons aro Invjlod for 
tnlry In September 19B1. The 
main nrogremme ofaudJtlons 
will take niece In tho period 

rXwSv to, April 
■hole requtrtnn an • MhV 
decision, some audlllona will be 
held In the wook commenonq 
lBlh Occeniber JSBO and imme- 
diate application [or then Is 

"’’lliSils'snd application forma 
ere available rrotn Secroiary 
ror Admission*, Raynl Norlhern 
college ■ of Music. 12 A 
Oxford Road, Manchetlor M13 
gnu < 061 - 2 /; 6285.1 . 

LONDON 


Staff appointed on normal contracts will be considered lohltaui * 
contract altar iha Inlllal 3-yaor conlraol. Leave |nd, w ffiuffi wft 8 
are provided, under tha Unlverally a Aeadamlo Stall PtM4|m f,-j j 
Scheme the naff member contrlbulea al iha praianl «* N i> J 
par cant ol hla aolary subject to a maximum of S««/. 
the unlvareliy conirlbuiaa 20) par cant of hla monthly sol^. TS* 
sum (lax-lraal alandlng lo Iha slafl member j credit , [ n jha |« | 
may ba withdrawn whon ha laavsa Singapore and VM te J 
manonlly. Olhor beneflla include: a aeltllng-ln ffiMaci all 
SSI 000-8*2,000 depending on olroumatancaa. aubMitd Iwp-jf 
at rentals ranging from SSI00-SS350 p.m.. paaaage snlitavct w ft 
baggags allowanna lor banaportallpn of personal alleoli b l/p | 
pora For appointment al vary aanior laval, ahorl-lwr iMq f 
{facts may bB- oflorad. For woh ■ appointment!, addlHsiui iirrt S 
will include local transport and children a educational lUjwtK If 
iU8$t.OO equala SS2.D9 approx.). b 

Candida iae should wrllo lo : Tha Registrar. NlMIMf S 
Singapore, Kent nidge, Singapore 0511, giving tadr wM | 
vllaa and alao Iha names and addreaeaa ol three rtlwn 5 
Cioelng data : 18 November 1 9 BO. h 


Part-time and full-time TEA- 
CHERS required shortly In all 
subjects of ths Inal tut a of 


C0?70a plus 6780 ,(mjwr Lon- 
don Allowance i ! atartlnii notni 
depending upon qualification* 

* n Ahj»ilraljon "form* and fur- 

Bl tho coilego. it whom coin, 
nlnled fonna ^^iptild bo re- 
turned oyHliln 10 dayi. 


1,1 1 PloS5oSplM ,n w*IU» B dailu'a. 

Ma* P offeln B B ?’ d F^S 

ilaan Yard. 40 Borough Hlf« 

gsr-iNirWnw^ 

4806. 


on^ouA-rea wiih «o«f acide- 

■ SKaa 1 ® 'T nSl h 

nriDhUHi ii i»ari of nn uvoroii 

Irss.rSssK 1 ’ s™® 

Technology. ■V» l jOin» - nd < com- 

esasr r’bJ 


CANADA 

11IB DEPARTMENT op 
PHILOSOPHY OF OUEEN'8 
UNIVERSITY AT KINGSTON 
Kingston, Ontario. Canada 

sJWiS 

pnomaaOR for pna torm 

pRPlo*ophy ,1, of aclanca ta'bolni 
given nrtmarv but bv no mean* 
exclusive con sldara lion. 

'omSrfo. tea* 


REMINDER 

Copy for dartW 
adverlliBiMnUlA 
IhB T.H.ES. 
should onto Ml 
lat«r I ban 1WW i* 
Monday 

. praoedlng Ihi 
date ol puW«M 



Further pnrllculnra nmf appil; 
caltnn fnnna nmy bo obtained 

sswrpsayi's 

‘S: 

.^^ajlng data Novrmtnir 21. 


All advertise manta are 
subject to. the conditions of 
ecoeptanoe ol 
times Newspapers Ltd. 
copies ot which are 
available on request. ■ 


V, .V : ;'HAT! 0 HAl UHIVERSIIY Of S 1 KGAP 0 RC . 
FACULTY OF ARCHITECTURE AMO BUILDIHG 

Applications! are Invited for teaching appointments, 
ranging from Lectureships to professorships, Jn the 
Faculty. oT Architecture and Building from oan dld atea 
with suitable poalgraduate aoadernic/prpfessional 
quallllcalionB and teachlnQ/research ^pariphoe. 
f preference will be given- to candidates who .are able 
i .to teeioh-in one or more of. the following areas. 
ARCHITECTURE': ARCHITECTURAL DESIGH 

:™ K V . BUIIDIHO techhologt m 

CONSTRUCTION ; ■ 

■ ■ - LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
. URIAH DESIGN 

COMPUTER AIDED DESIGN 
INTERIOR DESIGN 


Colleges of Further Education 


BUILDING SCIENCE] 


BUILDING AND ESTATE nUNUUI COMPUIING . 

MAtUGEHEHfi REAL PROPERTY LA* 

■ * 1 BlilLDING TECHNOLQGV AND 

• SERVICES ' 

. LAND AND BUILDIHG ECONOMICS 
VALUATION AND ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT 

REAL ESTATE FINANCE AND 
ANALYSIS 

BUILDING PROJECT MANAGEMENT 

BUILDING SCIENCE j 1 ' BUILDING MATERIALS -r 

LIGHTING IN BUILDING 

■ MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL 

SERVICES IK BUILDlHIiS ’ 

BUILDIHG STRUCTURES ' 
ACOUSTICS IN BUILDING 

Qroee annual emoluments range from : 

Lecturer: 

. , .Senior Lecturer 

^ ^ rv^ ^sspom* pro^SBOr v > 

.... i.i prolwwtt;; > ■ . B$7p,67p*sG9i,9rg v ... 
v Far aietff i appointed ofi normal bontraol, emplacement 
. on . ttve iparmanant p?tabllehment will ‘ber.-.oonalflered 
: ■ after Ihe Initial 3*year confraot. Leave and medloal 
. . benefits' are- provided, Under Iha University's /koademlo 
: ' Slaff- > Provlderjt Scheme,, the staff member tortr] 

' bulae . at" the ‘present rate • of ; .1 8 par pent ol hia.sBl 
Rubject' fo a, maximum of, 9$8w^ •fi.m*: antliKd \ 

, verelly o6ntrl&uter2gv .per oent of hie monthly ealary 


Ihay. ba iwlthdrawn When he leayde Slnga 


EXECUTIVE MANA6EB 

£10-15,000 p.a. (nflflolidble) . 

Tf« Natlofwiynion of SUfdants raquIrM a . 

‘ manager to coordinate lt« Corporate 

team. Thli Is a new post, created to impro»^_ 
Implementation ol tha Union's managsmenlpw**" 1 . 
The person appointed will be tho senior : 

the Union's 00 full time staff. The post, wNW 
Includes a major responsibility for P 8r * 0 " n ®’ j 

Will be based el the Union's h^uajnj-, { 
Bloomsbury and Is open to mole and famewffit^ - j 

Full job description, further details [ 

form from the Notional Seorotary,3 i 

London WCI. 01 387-1277,. . .. r | 

Closing dote ; 1 7th November.- ' . ." 


National Union of Student^ 



Candldales tor 


Further particular* may be obtained from . -i 
. ... AHlstanV SfOralary (Peraomten . 

844/354' Oraife Inn Lonbbn WOIJ* W 

syrtsssSfas?! 

November 1680- 
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Administration continued 




Awards 


The Associated 


Secretary General 

to the Board (Re-8dverti8ement) 

succeed the present holder of the post, Mr. H. 0. Chllda, who retires in 1981. 

SSillhnftflViQ 0 07 ? profa880 ^ al ,evel of remuneration, the current A.E.B. 

scale being £19,073, rising by four annual Increments of £631 to £21,197 per annum. 

Further Information, together with an application form, may be 
obtained from the Personnel Manager. The Associated Examining 
Board, Wellington House, Aldershot, Hampshire GU1 1 1 BQ (Tel: 

Aldershot 26561), to whom completed forms of application must bo 
returned not later than Monday, 1 st December, 1 880. 

Previous applicants need not re-apply as their applications will be 
automatically reconsidered. 


• LONDON 

•TUB cm - OF LONDON 
POLYTECHNIC 

FEQ18THY 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 

Applications Inviiod lo fill 
two vacant poau In iho 
Academic Roalalrar 1 ! Office. 
Gao i ref, 80/143) la B| H4 
Mooraaio. . E.c .2 fclojo lo 
Mporailo Undcroround elation) , 
TUb olhor .(ref. BO/137 1 Is At 
Calcutta House, Old C^aile 
Mr cot, B.I (rloaa lo Aldfiqle 
Aldnaie Eoal atailona) . 


Each AiiccMsful appllcirtl will 
U rceponilhla for orpanlxlng Iho 
Aay-lQ-day . work or Iha alaff 
of a traur taglslrv adminlaler- 
mb a wide range or eounti, 
and for lame commlttae sorvlc- 
Inu. - t 

, Starling, salary In tho rango 
£4.377 lo M.144 nor annum 
i« e scale riling la Cfi.BlO par 
mnum. flood condl Ilona of 

C rv Its Include 21 day* annual 
»w iriing -to 26) And n 
■vi-ijour Vaok which can bo 
Honed In iuch n, way a* lo 
wovide an additional day a 
ehionca each monlii. 

' . T®T. fpniior particulars njjq . 
an ippHritlbn form ptcaao 
wth* to Iho Starr Racorda 
Wllw. Ctly of London Poly- 
iwhnie. 117 HoundadUlch. Lon- 
ijon EC8A 7SU (staling cloarty 
Hie reference number of tho 
.Jfth w btch you are tmor- 


TiTTTTyTTr-TTT" 


Ffi UNIVERSITY DF 
^ TECHNOLOGY 

DIRECTOR OF THE 
RESIDENTIAL 
ORGANISATION 

Application! are Invited from well 
qualified tnen or Women with con- 
siderable experience In residential 
and catering organisations for the 
post of Director of the Residential 
Organldallon. The appc[nteB will 
be responsible for tha organisa- 
tion ol oalerlng and accommoda- 
tion. together With conference 
laclllllea ' during vacations, bcpobb 
I he extensive oamptis of this Uni- 
versity ol about 6.600 students, 
with a large residential population. 
Salary will ba wllhln me Unl- 
vprally-— Adminlairaliva Grade IV 
range C14.27S-E16.765 (under 
rovlew). Further delalla and appll- 
callon (orma tram Paul Johnson, 
Establlahment OHIcdr, ref. 
50/35 AD. 

Loughborough . . ^eloesloi shire 


LothlAn Regional Council 

NAMIER COLLEGE OF COMMERCE AND TECHNOLOGY _ 

LECTURER A IN MANUFACTURE i.i ' ’ ; ' 

Salami bn Scale 85,91 6-21 0,440 {Bar)-ei1,2lV 

Bsquliad to leech In ihp aubjeot areea Of H« fl uI flD| uror and Aute- 
"tajran and Control In (he Deparlmenl of Industrial Engineering, 
mShocii 6 " expaoled 10 .trave up-lo-dale knowledge ol oomputBr 

Applicant a should poaaesa a • degree/honoura degree and/or equlva 



General Vacancies 


. BIRMINGHAM 
ST PETEri'S SALTLEY THUST 
DlHEOrOH 

TTio Trualcoa are seeking To 
appoint a lull-llme Director lo 
launch Ihr work or ihii now 
sducailoiul Tmat lo be baeod 
at Woaihlll .Colleso. Birming- 
ham. Tho work win be prin- 
cipally. edneemad with Ihe 
Christian education or lay 
people, the Christian Preionce 


people, ihe Christian breionca 
In Funhor Bducailon. and Ihq 
■iippori and .davelopmanl of 
railgloua Education — through- 
out Iha West Midlands. The 
Director must havo coneldcr- 
ablo oducallonal and iheologlcol 
skills. The salary, which la 
nogoilAbiB, win be Billed in iha 

?f? 2ls L< ?.a Mr ? r ' «■ ■ . , i“' saa ’ 


Application forma and fur- 
ther ilo la Hi from Mrs J. E. 
Jones. Bipeior's Sniuey Trust . 
CpNego Road. Birmingham BB 
■3TE. 


CAMBRIDGE 
□Alth'IN COLLEGE 

Fo*t nr lull- lime riL'RBAn 
v.icnnr on Juno 1 . 1‘iBi . on 
y Ure^ n ^n^ o^^h oidaf.^^D^gd- 

. boiall* ' from Colloge Soere- 


EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT SCHEME 

A number of Awards and Bursaries are to be offered by the 
overseas Development Administration to enlarge the 
experience of men and women from this country who are, 
or have been involved with education in developing 
countries, and to encourage individuals in the study and 
research into aspects of education in these countries. 
Applicants must be British citizens, aged between 25 and 
45, with a minimum of five years' overseas experience. 

(a) Awards 

Applicants should normally have a degree or 
equivalent qualification. Experience in one of the 
following fields is preferred: 

(i) the planning of education; 

(ii) the administration of education' including the run- 
ning of schools; . 

(Hi) the education and training of teachers; 

(iv) curriculum renewal; 

(v) non-formal education and communication in the 
field of social education; 

(vi) technical education including . Industrial Ironing 

and management development: . . . ' . 

(b) Bursaries 

Applicants should be of qualified teacher status with 
experience In formal or. non-formal education aa a 
teacher, Inspector, adviser, planner, broadcaster • or 
books/materials producer, or in any other appropriate 
capacity and at any level of education in the system. 

Duration " * , -- 

Awards: six months to two years. 

Bursaries: one term or one year for study on a DES 
approved course. 

Remuneration 

Awards and Bursaries are intended to cover fees, where 
applicable, and in addition provide an allowance towards 
the cost of living, books and stationery. The amount is 
determined by tho circumstances of the candidate and by 
the number of years of relevant overseas experience. 

Closing date for return of completed application forms: . 

1 March 1981 for study beginning the following September/ 
October., , . „ 

. Further details and application forms can 'be obtained from; " ■ 
Room A520 . 

Education and Training Policy 
Department 

Overseas Development Administration : 
Elan House, Stag Place, London SW1E 
SDH. 

Please quota raferenes number ED 373/09 
THES 
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" RESEARCH AWARDS^AOVISORY COMMITTEE 

INDIVIDUAL AWARDS FOR 1981 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS AND CHANTS 

Awards of up to £4.000 to senior persona' piiruiing that own Invest]- 
.nations (but not lor higher d^Kaea or equivalent). ■ 

Awards tenable lor 3 monflte to 2 years. No eubjeot of eqqulry 
excluded. v 

Applicants must have been 'educated In the U.K. or other part of 
Ihe Commonwealth and be rtorenfllly resident |ij -the .U.K. ., ' • . ; 
Closing ffcte: . applications’ (Form F/2E) : lit December i960. 

^’ ;; - - eMeritus FELLOWSHIPS 


or ana about |o. reach retirement ago to enable 
them lo complete research. -A. 

’■ Applicant* 'mint travp bald apfidamlo posltlona in unlvoreltl** fir othef 
JnsUttillona of qlntJferBtalus ln.1ha UjK.' 

jCIoalna datd :'(or 'Bpplloailerw (Form F/BR1 : Til Seoambar, 1550. 
,'AnfloaHM form* add . furlfiar lnformo(Ion . frem. .Yhe SawaUry. 
Riaaareh Awards Advisory. Dommlllaa, The Lavatiwlma Trust, 11-1 a 
Haw Pa tier Lane, London £C4A 1NR.7eiaphoqfj.6M2a HU, „• 




Schedule 


-The Times Higher 
| Bdheation Supplement 
| ;pMts you | a touch ivith 
: higher education. Find 
out how cheap it is to 
reach the higher 
education market-call 
our advertisement 

i 

• department on ' 

01-837 1234! 
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This farce of 
student union 
funding 

tul , S 'nf C Education and Science has 
r^ aaged in one of U.e longest 
l> een ( *" g f frees in London. I; was 
K "fiat the department spurred 
. action by criticism from the 
pabUc Accounts Committee, began 
Stations on changing the sys- 
E“$ ttaincing student unions. 
£ an d a half years later It seems 
Jfely that a scheme will be 
.Snead that i« universally un- 
■cceotable, unworkable and unfair. 
i'SfJiVr. which NUS has earnestly 
fnaaht to avoid- Is likely to be 
r UXd off w| dch could irreparably 
\ /amage the relationships between 
(ludenis, government Hnd colleges. 
It it ilso a conflict that could easily 
be .voided. 

. The principal criticisms that were 
teulleo at the current system were 
Ihu it represented an open-ended 
(offlmitiuent on the part of l.e.ns to 
ur whatever level of student 
union fees Institutions demanded, 
md that as a result they were effec- 
ting being precepted upon. These 
uiiicbms were, and are, fair. NUS 
hj never been in any doubt that 
u element of accountability should 
k introduced luto the system. What 
«t were concerned about was that 
Mjr new proposals should guarantee 
Ik continued independence within 
fe law of student unions to make 
ptreign decisions about policy and 
'it implication of funds, that there 
(tali! be no disproportionate re* 
Mon In funds available, and that 
«auhiQg be done for those iq non- 
tiunced further education. It was 
fct without considerable difficulty 
the executive managed to per- 
mit colleges to accept these rather 
iKderale objectives. 

I-Tbe original proposals for a two- 
Sin system, proposed while Shir- 
pr Williams was Secretary of State, 
wt with considerable opposition, 
m-tatt from the vice-chancellors, 
Md disappeared in the aftermath of 


^ookingatthe 
irde not the 
rcumference 


the 1979 general election. In 
December 1979 Dr Rhodes Briyson 
began a first round of consultations 
with educational Interests aimed 
at discovering a new solution. This 
led to the announcement by Mark 
Carlisle. In Parliament last February 
that unions should be financed out 
ot their parent institutions 1 recur- 
rent funds, and be treated as a part 
of the institutions’ facilities, whilst 
maintaining their independence and, 
in the first year of operation, their 
former level of income. This an- 
nouncement begged more questions 
than it answered and NUS imme- 
diately submitted to the DES the 
problems that we felt were to be 
encountered and requested that 
guidelines on the operation be pro- 
duced. Letters in February, and 
meetings in March and June utterly 
failed to gain real answers despite 
oft-repeated statements from the 
department rhat clarification was 
imminent. Until two weeks ago 
nobody had a cine abour how the 
new system was in fact to be imple- 
mented. 


The major problems with these 
proposals are easily discerned. First, 
ihey give absolutely no guarantee 
that students' unions will continue 
to exist, since all monies will arrive 
with no earmark or guideline at- 
tached to them as to what they are 
fur. Second, the amounts calculated 
for the first year ore a substantial 
underestimate of what is currently 
spent. Third, the system is extremely 
complex yet it is supposed to act 
as the basis of negotiation within 
the next two months I At the time 
of writing, neither NUS nor the 
vice-chancellors have been officially 
informed of the new arrangements, 
ft would seem that the DES is 
determined to produce any old 
system that will satisfy the Public 
Accounts Committee, and then wash 
its hands of the entire nffair, leaving 
students' unions Le.as and colleges 
rn sort out the resulting chaos. 

If this is the case, then it is an 
attitude of gross irresponsibility. 
The British students’ uniuu is a 
unique instiuution and. although 
sometimes flawed, does an extra- 



Sunday 



Just over two weeks ego a strong 
rumour' began to circulate that 
advice had indeed Just been issued 
to CLEA hnd the UGC about the 
new plans. An average £32 a head 
(at 1979-80 levels) was to be added 
to the tuition fees paid to the insti- 
tutions to take account of students' 
union fees. The excess that would 
.therefore be held in the public 
sector would be passed over to the 
UGC fdr distribution, and that 
figure was calculated at £2.1ni. All 
mention of students' unions is to be 
removed from the awards regula- 
tions and all 1 references to NAPE 
have been omitted. These arrange- 
ments were largely confirmed at a 
meeting with DES . officials last 
week, although thd faulty statistics 
used (best illustrated by pointing 
out that one university union alone 
accounts for one Bixtb of the £2.1 m 
mentioned above) are still open to 
discussion. 


education, that is — is tender enough 
already, without the prospect of 
global ecological change ■ MPs are 
cautious enough folk individually — 
a report from nine such folk 
inevitably ends up with more com- 
mon denominators than visionary 
horizons : “realism” about public 


ordinary jdb in representing stu- 
dents’ interests, offering sports, 
welfare, social and cultural facili- 
ties, and giving experience of par- 
ticipation ; possibly the best form 
of political education. For the pnst 
five years, relationships between 
stud ants' unions and colleges have 
been good, and the lack of -violence 
among disaffected students in 
Britain contrasts sharply with 
experiences on the continent. How- 
ever,- rhe precipitate implementation 
of the new proposals os they stand 
could lead to a war of attrition as 
the necessary guarantees and 
amounts are fought for college by 
college and l.e.a. by l.e.a. 

It is for these reasons that NUS 
will be launching one of the biggest 
campaigns in its recent history— 
not for more money or against 
accountability — -but simply tor a 
delay in implementation of the pro- 
posals while the major problems 
caused by the way in which the 
q uestion has been handled are 
sorted one. It is the least the DES 
should da. 

David Aaronovitch 


The author is president of the 
Nurionni Union of Students. 


'fRrpibposali are adopted it could 
well affect the demand for higher 
education over the next decade. 

The truth is that British higher 
and further education now form a 
continuous spectrum appropriate to 
a wide ran^e of applicants from very 
able to quite average. Participation 
withiu tne system Is partly, as I 


It was as the cab thumped and 
dunked uphill on East 86th Street 
that I had my first encounter with 
the phenomenon : there in the Sun- 
day evening dusk was a tall, blonde 
girl, headphones blocking tne snarl 
of the traffic, roller skates lifting 
her clear of the kerb to kerb tin, 
as she glided backwards between 
the lines of traffic, keeping God 
knows what appointment with fate 
down towards the East River. I was 
only in New York for a couple of 
days on my iyay to McMasLer Uni- 
versity and its Bertrand Russell 
Archives, but they were two days, 
in which I never saw a . mugger, 
hardly a cocaine pusher, and cer- 
tainly no more than two or three 
dozen whores, but bad to fight for 
my life beneath tlte wheels of crazed 
cyclists and wild skaters. 


Wednesday 

The train to Toronto is a rather 
less adrenalin-arousing form of. 
alternative transport. It takes a bit 
over 12 hours to cover a bit less 
than 450 miles, and probably does 
not do it at all by now, since the 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Rail- 
way Company had already plastered 
all the carriages with notices to the 
effect that their losses were so out 
of proportion to any good they were 
doing that they were packing it all 
I rather liked the ride ; the 
Hudson valley is impressive enough 
and the train is rarely more than 
20 feet from the river ; the last 
part of the ride, along the shores 
of Lake Ontario, is like the Feus 
only more so. I find myself In 
Toronto at the Jewish New Year; 
my friends are engaged in a Rash 
Haihanahthon, the "Day of Atone- 
ment” threatens to be e day for 
Alka Seltzer as well ns mutual 
upojogios. • 


Friday 



Seriousness finally breaks -out when 
I get to McMaster — well, not all 
at once, since I arrive just as the 
builders repairing the asphalt roof 
of the building housing the' editors 
of Russell'S papers contrive to set 
their tar barrel .on fire; much 
gallows humour, but only- $500 
damage and none to editors or 
papers. Working in the Russell 
archives is a tremendous j^eat to the 
.unscholarly like 1 ' myself, Irs not just 
that it's fun to read tilings in man- 
uscript and to find (a few) things 
that never got published, and in 
which nobody else seems to see 
the poirit. It's, more that the com- 
pany is so good; the. preservation 
of papers seems to be « good way. 
of -preserving academics. ■ 

Ken Blackwell, who was largely 
responsible for getting the Russell 
paper's to McMaster in the , first 
place, turns out to.be a mere youth 
who none the less is a walking 
genealogy and bibliography . of the 
social cirid intellect ual history of 
twentieth century [England, _ His 


together Russell's complete works, 
and who are fussed abtfut just the 
same things as 1 uni. 


Wednesday 

Canada is in an odd state. There 
seems to be a semipermanent postal 
strike; the postal workers are not 
like Tom Jackson’s troops— they me 
self-ascribed members of the Indus- ■ 
trial vanguard, and regard it as 
their mission in life to warm up 
the conflict of capital and labour 
whenever it shows signs of cooling; 
but they actually won their jHSt 
fight, and now have no casks belli 
of their own. 

On the other hand, the public - 
service workers — clerks mostly, 

women mostly, and badly pnid uni- 
versally — are on strike, anti see 
their strongest cord as the interrup- 
tion of postal services. The post 
office workers are not unwilling to 
honour a picket line when they see 
one, and so there is a good deal 
of intermit tout, localized and unoffi- 
cial interruption. 

Tills provides a background tu the 
grand constitutional punch up bet- 
ween Picrro Trudeau ond the pre- 
miers of Canadu's provinces. He 
wants to write in both a strong Bill 
of Rights and a lot of economic 

f iowera for the central government 
nto die new constitution which will 
replace the British North America 
Act; they want all sorts of things 
—nor to have to provide schools for 
French speakers, and nor to have to 
part with provincial oil and gas, 
among others. 

It is hard to know what to say 
when asked about British altitudes 
—Canadians are used to being 
absolutely ignored both by Britain 
and the United States, hut it seems 
decidedly rude to get your feet 
under someone's dining table and 
.then say tod brutally. that nobody 
•gives a tinker's cuss about the fate 
nf the BNA Act. The openness of 
the arguments, however. Is a sham- 
ing contrast with our recent argu- 
ments over devolution, and Hie 
belief in the educability of the puhr 
lie more shaming still. 


Friday 


up for ma.'- ' 


Monday ■ 

What- ,3 have, come for k to see 
whether My ambivalent view of Rus- 
sell's stature a* q writer on -social 
ahd political subjects Is much modi- 
fied by close; inspection of . the 
primacy : sources. It isn't much ; 
though it is a bit altered. It's clear 
that by 1919 both Russell and his 
renders- took bis politics mbre ser-" 
ioiiBly.tban he ever -let on in his 
Autobiography i lie plainly could 
have had an enormous impact on 
British politico in the 192us if lie 
had chosen to, arid it's not quite 
clear rthv or how he blew it. The 
whole business raises some interest- 
ing questions about hoW to write 
intellectual history, since the inter* 
play of HU temperament .pnd ‘ his 
ideas requires both some fastidious- 
ness and same' boldness in die inter- 
preter. It’s good to spend lunch- 
times in jhB McMaster faculty club 
chewing over the issues with pick 
Rempel end Louis Greenspan,- who 
are both involved hi putting 


Back on the road, and off ,to Mon- 
treal. Scarcely there long enough 
to do more tihan form a great affec- 
tion for the bars and , restaurants, 
aiid for the local habit of desert- 
ing the centre city streets until 
11 pm. Driven to my. train by a 
violently anti-Francopnon* Franco- 
phone, who maintains that pros- 
perity has' vanished for ever, 
because it takes three French 
speakers, to do one man's worki and. 
so all the firms have moved out 1 of 
Quebec. What lie would like to do 
Is work in a disco, so perhaps his 
views are biased. 


Sunday 

The .trip .to New York . for the 
return Journey is something of a 
blur — a combination of giving lec- 
tures to new audiences and Ingest- 
ing, great quantities -of seafood and 
the • predictable metabolic results. 
But highlight* stick in the mind- 
oysters in 'Baltimore the. size of 
spring chickens, the beginnings of 


B|i understanding of baseball after 
hours of watching some amazing 
fielding by the Phillies, the bright- 
ness or students at .Haverford who 
somehow combine the qualities of 
Kjeele end New York at their best, 
and more near-misses from madmen 
on. their cycles. • . 

indeed. I hear that New. Yorkers, 
long oblivious to sirens, gongs, 
hooters, bells, flashing lights and- 
suchlike, now respond, to .only one 
stimulus— the cry of " Killer, ftiko M 
as' some hyped- up 'messenger ant ) . 
his slashing ten*8pe£(l come out of 
your' blind spot add prepare to 
mow .you down. ' 

Alan Ryan 

The author, is a fellow at New Cot 
lege, Oxford. 
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die autumn of 1979 that overseas 


It is by no means 
what this data 


, , „„ .... nr L,mL as It is collated. 

Sir,— I refer to tlic news item on 

the back page of your issue of e;.. qt t : nie ; n 12 years win snow, me 

October 17 headed “ 1979 Overseas i, at public sector students had edition of October 24 shown* 

mzmm sssss&s 

for 


Darling, what is it. You've been 
thrashing around all over ilia place 
for nearly on hour. Its like trying 
to sleep in a tumble dryer. 

'• Nothing. Nothing- Just a bit 
restless tonight. That curry perhaps. 
Should have stuck to the Minims. 
You go to steep. I’ll try and keen 

St ‘" Would you like me to sleep 
in the spore room? I'm quite happy 
ill there you know." 

■* Oh no. ft's far too cold. Vfe ve 
switched off the radiator. And 
unyumy there’s no duvet.' 1 

“I could always use ilie cniln- 
ren's sleeping bag. Your gown « 
still on the back of the door, isn l 

it ? ” . . 

“/'II be fine m 0 moment. You 
just (urn over the other is fay. Good- 
night darling” 

“You’re not thinking about tbit, 
•view again, are you? Silly, silly 


Item in your issue of October 24 
In the first you referred to new 
information released by DES in its 
Statistical Bulletin 13/80, showing 
that numbers of overseas entrants 
to the universities last year (1979; 
80) fell by S per cent which re- 
versed a steady growth in entries 
over the previous 12 years. 

DES has also recently issued in 
Statistical Bulletin 12/80 data Inr 
overseas -Initial entrants to higliri 
education including the .public 
sector. In fact the ,prmlnnil 
figures for 1979-80 at 14,400 show 
a drop of 1.700 on 1978-79 and are 
below the 1975-76 figure. of 15,20ft. 
This is particularly inceresrng 
since the avowed target nt Mr 
Mu! ley when he was at the Dfcii 
wus to bring overseas student nuni- 
fbers in higher education back to 
the 1975-76 figure and it hns always 
been said by the present Secretary 
of State, among others, that Gov- 
ernment policy was being unsuc- 
cessful in this respect; hence me 
Justification in part for introducing 
lull-cost fees for overseas students. 

What these latest figures draw 
attention to is the pitfalls which 
result from not having up to date 
figures available. Naturally il takes 
some years for the entry figures to 
become reflected In lower overall 
cnrolmei’its. Had it been realised iti 


Wniinti»'i *- distent- illation - in Britain, the cut 
nl alter at speculation— • w|. 0B[ ^ mrn e 1 -an«UK P ac liU. 

information now avail- nn i ific£1 . F BCt0 r S in the case of co un- 


available for previous years nil 
seemed to suggest that higher 
education enrolment was * out ot 
control The latest data suggests 
however that, albeit later than Mr 
Mullev had wished, overall num- 
bers of overseas students have in 
fact been on a course for levels 
below 1975-1976 totals which were 
the Government's bench-mark. . 

It • is a 

whether the 

able would have altered Govern- 
ment policies or would nave 
affected the debate on overseas 
students if it had been available 11 
months ugn. 

What the figures do emphasise is 
that the trend of entrants is more 
importuut than the overall enrol- 
ments for assessing future develop- 
ments In student numbers, and that 
it is vital that one has more recent 
data available than the public 
present Iv has normal access to. The 
last detailed published British 
Council figures for overseas 
students are those from 1977 by 1978 
which is three academic years ago. 

It is good, news therefore that 
Government is now, through the 
UGC, collecting up-to-date Informa- 
tion for the current academic year, 
and it is to be hoped this data will 
be shared with the public as soon 


will guess that the position 
less rosy for actual admissions 
post graduate level, and for non- 
university courses. 

Even when the definitive figures 
for October, 1980, are known, areal 
care will have to be taken in inter- 
preting them. Any declining trend 
in numbers will be partly due to 
the strength of sterling and per- 


political factors in the 
tries like Iran. Conversely, how- 
ever,' one must take account of 
pressures in the opposite, direction 
including the rc-categorisatiou of 
some groups of overseas nationals 
who would formally have qualified 
far home student status. There is 
also the * lag ” aspect : massive 
fee rises for overseas students in 
1967" were accompanied by a peak- 
ing of enrolments In the samo year 
and a sharp fall subsequently. This 
lag effect could be experienced 
again and many consider that 1980 
will be the year when the effect or 
full cost fees will really become 
apparent. 

Yours faithfully, 

P. R. C. WILLIAMS 
Department of Education., in . 
Developing Countries, University of 
London Institute of Education 


French and 
O levels 

Sir,— In his article 0 f OctoU. 

Mr Keith Hampson states Thai? 

O level pass in French * 
“meaningless qualification 1 ' V 
him take heart : things are that 
at last. ^ 

He has evidently not heard of a, 
movement towards graded aC 
rives in modern language! , au 
aims precisely to avoid n the ttu£ 
of If not impossible then poi^S 
tasks for average and kg & 
secondary pupils". There U( . 
present over 50 groups of ^,-1 
Spread ovpr a wide g£cpif&&f 
area,, including Northern trdbfll I 
Scotland- — and ' WfV 

rlrp/l mil cullflhiiuf 
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review 

review." , 

« Not really. What does it motfei 
auuumy ? 11 

“You are, aren’t you. That man 
I 11 THES. I’ve told you he s not 
worth bothering about. Probably 
jealous or something. Anyway it 
wo'.n’r all bad. He said it was an 
important subject \ M ■ ' 

“ Very important subject: 

“ Well. There yon are then. Veri) 
important. Even .better.’ 

" Oat that u'«s /use the begin- 
r * (Mat about the second pm u- 
gi-epli : ‘ singularly, fails to con- 
.teotvalise-the principal: issue? > ■ 

• M You x -have . been ■ : repdlftfe ‘ . it, 
haveil’t you ? Well, what does be 
Enow about it. Some junior lec- 
turer trying to make lus name as a 
critic. Where did you say he was 

• from? RendinE? 1 . No wonder hen 

out. of much-" . . . , , . w 

“And what about ’showf clear 
sight of analytical immaturity ... . . 

"Wok, darling. I really can t go 
on all night about it. We’ve already 
liad that review. .for .luilch, tea .and 
dinner,- And do stop concentrating 
bn. the bad' bits. Ha- did Say it , was 
. concise and Simple, to toad, dldn t 

: he rfidn’e.He ' said ’so. con- 

. cisc ' that- complex . ftrgiwwnto ate 
■ often ' reduce^. ' to*. simplistic 


u> * af ^Wou!*’sdWe difference.” . 

- .* MU-l. 1 gm W ■ «t»1- dtr. 


see v.i ($•••’’ «i» ; trend emic 
integrity 'thtfs, of stake." 


"You 


-** Course. it is" , , ... 

"It istfjt. a question of. 'wanting 
■ "pride for itq oW sake.” \ 

" Course pot." - . . „ 

. *And Odgers wlH have seen it." 

• “OH. I shouldn’t think so. It was 
.. quite d small rfeview.”,. . • i : 

. . “I can imagine the -scene on Mon- 
. day morning. Copies of THES on 
every chair m tM SCR and all- those 
disingenuous, femai'jfes.; ’.Be Uoi 61* 
: hoy. Got any reviews of the- book 
yet?’** * - 

" Thorfe, there mv -lave. Don’t 
tiiinV n 1 m Lit nastv old Ted Odgers. 


Anthropology journals 

Si r _Ia reply to Maurice Bloch’s 
some what petulant review of certain 
journal? in anthropology in The 
THES of October 17, we would like 
lo make the following points: 

.1) Anthropology (the study of man) 
properly covers both biological and 
cultural aspects. It; is an eccentricity 
to' restrict the ■ meaning td social- 
anthropology alpha. 

2) Tlic AnfhropotOgy'BSc programme 
at University College London, in 
common with a number of degree 
programmes in • anthropology or 
human sciences at other universities 
•In the United Kingdom (eg Cam- 
bridge, Duvligm, Oxford and Sussex), 
follows Ihe practice It) the United 
Scalps and, in* Europe by providing 
Instruction In both biological and 
social anthropology. . Far ; froiH 
being a “hqif-liearted ' lqsf-ditch ” 
'approach, this is a deliberate . and 
~eo lightened -^natter of policy: at 
^University .College. London. 

3) tt Is drily by frainlrig sCudoDt^ iq 
both biological, and cultural: matters 
'that pnd."cqn! hope, to, emerge. from 
th e 1 . p resent - v nsatjsfao Wry.-, sltuat ion 
in - ' which' biologists* ignorant' or 
social : anthropology. make Inferences ■ 
about' the “evolution." of humllm 
social behaviour, .only to. be. scorn- 
fully attacked ■ by sod?! antnro 


Copyright law 

Sir.— Recent court decisions ore the 
duplicatitig of copyright material 

have produced a flurry of activity 

amongst local education authorities see its associated equipment used 
a* th-v have drawn the attention of to th.e most squalid ends. 

their employ to the Altering copyright will be, an 


market . for cheap pornography 
which will in turn fall under the 
control- of the criminal “establish- 
ment We seem incapable of 
exploiting the best which television 
can offer and yet seem doomed to 


HIGHER t' DUCAT ION SU PPLEM ENT 
New Priming House Square, London WCIX 8EZ..Telephone 01-837 1234 


worked out syllabuses Bptmpriu 
to the communicative needi oi It 
guage learners. 

Far the majority of piipilsO 
is a dim and distant god «] 
they may never reach. They »1 
more likely to be motivated bv di] 
idea of graded levels of achl 
such as are offered by dm 
groups : there are three levels bein 
CSE, which give pupils of ill iM> 
ties realistic and relevant shotima 
goals. ■ 

The First evaluation of lout tan, 
sponsored by the. Schools' Csanri] 


[The Price report : constructive 

in electricity 



Fbe Select Committee’s^ repo 
iwMnt2auon and ftinuii 


sort on 

_ wganfaadoji and funding of 
Usher education courses Is a. sen- 
ile sod constructive report. Its 
uraemia lions, with a few more 
atrorersial exceptions, distil the 
.Baonsense consensus about the 
(vHopment of higher education in 
! ISOs, a consensus that unites 
jijy all sariouf policy-makers in 
diewr sector, institurion, or dis- 
pliflo but ssdly does not yet in- 
: the Department of Education 


as th -y have 

Leach ers in their emp>uy “j* expensive" aVri iengthy prbcess. that 
rigom': ot the law. This is exactly w ||| |-;^ht] v concern many with 

as it should be for no one involved, interests 111 copyright material, 
in educating the young should be There is, hnwever. an easy solution 


Graded Objectives in Mofan l»§7 beginning seemed 
gauges on November 1. Tte rffcuy formulation, and 
live details of all the graded db^fcodailons touch on most 
lives schemes now in operaiiarifaijiii of any importance 
‘ discuss the ideas' behind uifKtirable controversy. 


corporate status to polytechnics, 
which is certainly correct but would 
encounter more pitfalls in its im- 
plementation than they seem to 
realise. 

They also recommend a bonfire 
of course approval controls and the 
eviction of the Inspectorate from 
advanced further education entirely. 
More generally and also of rele- 
vance to the universities, the com- 
mittee is hostile to any but the 
gentlest manpower planning and is 
sceptical of 'Government or UGC 
attemms to earmark grants for 
special purposes. Their dear mes- 
that the 


mid recently completed it ih Uri ld$u«ce 
verslty of Vork, shows itemii ihe report is also far more com- 

t aught in this way have rignirum'; ihensive than could have been 

more positive attitude* i»«ft fid for when this subject was 

learning Fienbh. the, committee for its 

Your readers may .hfce h ki 9 inquiry «aa chosen almost a 

that the Centre for Infornatiuti a ago. It gow far beyond the 

Language Teachliig and .Bewd ipnlzallon and funding of higher varying characteristics, rather than 

will be publishing a handb«ia (dciiim , courses, which from the as binary lumps of regimented and 


suggest that the committee should 
have more lay members, including 
more from local authorities, 
although even this carries the 
danger of eroding the academic 
legitimacy of the UGC: it Is quite 
another to imagine that the UGC 
can operate with all its delibera- 
tions and ell its advice available to 
public scrutiny. This Is to mistake 
the kind of animal the UGC Is. It 
may be that another kind of animnl 
altogether is required (or that the 
UGC is itself unnecessary as the 
minority report argues), but that is 
another question and one which the 
committee does not try to tackle. 

In the second and far more im- 


a rather 
its recom- 


poJicy 


or 


Will U>ilkU» *•■*- ■ -- -n | L 

national development, although it is difficult to 

available from CILT. 20 u* jfejrte with the substance of the 
House Terrace, SW1Y 5Ar. P'^Bport, it is difficult to raise much 
£3.75 (nlus 38u p & !>)■ ifmisiasm for it either. Perhaps it 

Yours faithfully, . . |jw wmmpnsensical. Its broad 

SHEH.A ROWELL. r i.Rramendations are so much part 
Teacher liaison officer, Le °' v.J.'be received wisdom about what 


sage is that the institution knows' 
best and that the system should be 

seen for planning purposes as a col- portant category must be placed the 
lection oF institutions with widely "committee’s failure to say much 

new about how Britain can move 
from having, in American terms, an 
elite system of higher education 
enrolling only one in .eight of each 
age group, to a mass . system of 
post-school education In which 
opportunities are much more 
equally shared. 

The committee’s heart is in the 
right place. The report even 


homogenized Institutions. This is 
certainly to be welcomed. 

- The second theme in the Select 
Committee's report, that of greater 
national coordination, is hi contrast 
but not necessarily in contradiction 
to this liberal commitment to 
pluralism. It has two main ele- 
ments. The first is the creation of 
the CCP, the encouragement of 
close liaison between this commit- 
tee and thd UGC, and just a faint 


2£S- 3 ^fe’v'i^ 8n n ;.. o ;iaf U p“ t d" , ce l d U by I Saudi conference at can Help to 


law. It is .‘pardctilerly' outrageoriS 
when the work of individual authors 
and musicians Is stolen — however 
admirable thq motives of ,the 
thieves. Coyp right law however 
c fivers, also the institutional offer- 
ings of the BBC and of 1 the indepen- 
dent TV companies and it -is pat;* 


nur public companies." When the on o of the msny.wb 

co in mere lei tolovlsion franchises . l . ■» close lnter«t W' 
come ill) for renewal, and Indeed c C ase of the EsettMJ 

when tli a BBC next asks for an J,” pn „Ference on S&udi.Arw^ 
enhancement, of its licence fee. It is 
surely possible for the Department 
of Education and Science to ensure 


ugiu piece, me report even sue- 

f sests some tinkering that is wefi- 
ntentloned and might produce mod- 
est improvements — for example, its 

teacnei .nw«=u.* _ au “ ui "“a 1 «e ana rne ugl, and just a taint recommendations ronrernin# lv,» 

Iiiformntiqn an Langusg? next steps should be. that they liint that at some distant date the Open University on credit transfer 
and Research. two committees might be merged. and on single ministerial responsi! 

lumeonSlnX ?a 8 i% great Se ' CCt CommI,tee * s " bilit y ^ continuing education. 

« reat a clear improvement on Oakes’ But , t Is right t0 f-ol gceptical 

about w hether such meas ures. use< 
fut- as . tliejrhre, wui do much 


higiier education 1 ' in a new 
“ Tha Select Cornrnlttee’S 


slty conference m i 

summer, may 

agreement with 

in your editorial on twjp i ^ 
I have mysejf;.?pnvey .. 

dent. TV companies anq u is pai;- designate at least 25 per cent ot c0llC6rh ,.t 0 Exeter’s ■««<“ 
haps more, than dine that these , their public broadcasts as suitable _ Uarry Kay. and- have i- 
categories' of' topyright material for educational use. The companies d i ar iEy the situadM^j , 

-* a-jj i ^.j Z jZS&S& 

from the independent wdrk P £ ?n- "“cS?d e d 'for 


that pressure is put upon thqni to 
designate at least 25 per cent of 


dividual^. 
-Television 


i ■ ... time in educntionnl 

provides we jnost j[ necessary Jocaii Authorities 

interesting store of educational keep B || sr 0 f schools and colleges 
ilwteria) that has ever. corae. the way who wish t0 ts ko advantage of this 
of our economically beleaguered nnt j these Institutions could be 
schools and. colleges* .The mass. pro- l(ired tb open their doors fo 

t of relatively, cheap Video i ns p CO tioit ago Inst i 


rammes- could be b b v y protest and i“W 

use within a specified , _“ n to dreuaft*? 

ntionnl establishments, -alnondonts a copy , of b r s fL 
local authorities could z^SSist ledewtlpn. 

the tone of. ^ 


duc.tiot . 

'recording equipment could enable 


abuse of thli con- 


of outraged r ?HuL-,; 
that " as an acado**. ■ 
years’ standlng wt 
ovcd 'thd ft**#**' 

sh cnlleaguM, I hsve . 


0 P“i our eyes to nerir 
S5fi* k offers Instead a well 
«^anap*shot of what we can 

h hardly the fault of the 
- „ m, 118 edvisers. Rather 
criticism of . the .meagre 
sxpectationa of British 
^ocation at the beginning of 
Th . 0 comparison with 
h again, relevant. Robbins 
1 r? dlcal report in its 
-recommendations which 

uWm 0 ^ 80 ” 16 fo* rl y conser- 
jwumpdons. whUe the pre- 

* whole scries of 
, ^co.mmendations which 


The Select Committee’s CCP is 
a clear improvement on Oakes’ 
national body. The latter had been 

.aean a.n a mpr-hwnfatlr _hnH ? r fhot 
would . carry out detailed 
tions * of money to more 
institutions. As a result it stood 
a fair chance of sinking beneath 
the burden of the AFE “ pool 
unit costs, and all the pther finan- 
cial. complexities which non-univer- 


d a lTn cn i * ^ dq much to 

than 100 i? l P ro V S B ™*> appalling age par- 
ticmatlon rate in higher education 
and exiguous record on post-experi- 
enca education. In this the report 
is like so many , of the pronounce- 

ciaj. complexities wmen noo-univer- Sucddoi^^ul^nf ' 
sity higher education must presently passio n b 'J llght oS pracdcaf com' 


bear. 
The 


CCP, 


mltment. 


JL I1C VVfi in contrast, would be v , , . t . 

less encumbered by these detailed - 11 S r r J la,sfl t0 

executive tasks and so be able to report 


thh material tri be deployed to _ the c ^h e Implcmemqtloft of this pro- . JfJj SnseS dWpP°^J? 
maximum efffe. ; It is . the .existmg , posnl WO uld open un the vast store- SheSraiod attack of, 
state of the copyright law which. |; olJsa t e Ven i na te%vl$lon to edu- 
In the' way - ■ •’ 


•-V 



of the AVOVW. '^§ne swallpw dpesn’l , 
make a sjimmet'.;.:; . .sort'o?' thlqe. - 
Yetit Society will- b6* better.) 



. dtjtft 

wopH ba anV speciat surpi'ries to-. 

. ninriow;. morning.’’ • • •» * 

, : “ Promise yoult bo aooi att^'wp.’ll, 
■ Ha ln hed,. rend .TJi^ Gunrjtfum „tfl; 
. each l other; listen; 

Radio 4i and thep -haye a big;. big 
break f pat with tinned: toritbtobs . : <’ 
" rind . . . • ortd .. , . garlic fried 

1 . i rt Yes, ves.' And i>ig mugs of. Hot 
... black cbffee— and.'aflev Its all-over 
we’ll flush that nasty. THE* down 
• the waste dispqsal." . . • • • 

i “O/i that does sound, nice, yon 
ibibu; something*. Bvnnikins.. Thete 

L 7. V N«t * sill frJfliff 


nologists equally ignojrant- of bio- 
logical' processes. , -.; 

4) A: rational combination 'of both 
bid logical and social knb'wleage is 
essential in yn any practical areas, of 
human, affairs, as in the formulation 
of realistic development arid aid. 
programmes for the Third World, 
Indeed,'- it would be no bad thing- if 
,ive had more administrator^ in this 
iouniry at leHst cdhvetsanfc mth; the 
;b,asjc:..'fricta p| 

social sciences i : : 

5) It is ironic that Herbert Spertcet’S}. 1 
-misunderstariding , of - tlie funda- 
rrifttUhl. basts t>f rivolution by Bfkuifl.- 
selection - arid ' Uis^ . consequent 
elaboration of justlytat tacked social 
tlVeorioa (“ Social • .Darwinism") 
.'should have- ifidirtctly ■■ led to * a 
rejection : of - any . biological matter 


a] one stands 
j l liave sympathy wltit the qnnoy- 
ahee of those in the television 


cational use. Is there any other 
■single government measure which, 
without public expense,; could 


industry ' when theif .material is' achieve as. mticlv for our resource- 

blatantly stolen' for commercial ; arid., starved 'educational sector ? ( 

public ; entertainment purposes'. Yours f aitllFullv. ^ ' 

Even trioce sinister . seehis to he the , W.'E, TOWNLEY, - - g ■ . 
distinct possibility, that the- video Head af Hist ary 'Di vision, Worcester 
recorder will: open up a new mass College of Higher Education. 


mrwMm m*:. 


orchestrated atwcK ^ 
should be launched 
A racialist Issue 
tur ° d 

press report wit*" • 

to ascertain thejacis. 

one should “^rfJJetei 
assurances that QWeefl 
any connection 

stum and th® 

university iroin 3^ 
Dubai.”- Bui 
defuse the 

plains! 1 nor has he 


adopt a wider and more strategic 
rolB in the planning of polytech- 
nics, and colleges, a role that would 
not be constantly vitiated by Klrk- 
lees-style rqws about financial trivia 
and academic . autonomy. It would 
Tha rifff«! dgs t P da 7 8 also, bo a smaller, more .cohesive 
‘ •waa a i W i ce s lhat T ,n ' B,ld so more effective body,., not 
- “ wt moi'e elec- crucified by directly representa- 

tional membership. 

The second element .in national 
coordination -looks much weaker. 


- — 1. IHVJC OiCL- 

ler education than In 


This la for each institution to pro 


argues that the time is ripe for a 
major Government statement on 
higher education to allow institu- 
tions to clarify their roles end to 
establish the most sensible structure 
for the system in the- 1980s. It even 
suggests this should take the form 
of 4 White Paper,. 'Yet there seems 
little chance of this happening. The 
present Government’s Interest In 
higher education is- largely confined 
to the monetary, as the committee 
itself concedes when it criticizes 


ss.“s ■ a L-i 



t * iemes w Hicb 
axa 8p r « ion 

giiis 


' dSS a n w ■ Bbontlon and "go against the principle 
b- ^ ^" ncti ob. between nim-afism, . and at the same time 

_ ™iSaS'® ^!y sec ' eriibroil tlie CCP in just the kind of 

.It .Pr: Kw ■ detailed negotiation that it should- 

lie the- -probdbly avSid, 'While finy stateirient 

^ kl L □£ principles would be so general 

and even vacuous that its value, fpr 
national planning". would be almost 
* nothing. 5 


consensus 


has 

most 


run its 
people in 


course. 

[econdiy, most people in higher 
education, and now the Select Com- 
luittrie, agree about ;'•* merles- ; of 
practical measures that are required 
iu cope with the consequences, 'like 
the setting of some kind of national 
body, for the fi on -uni verslty sector, 
but the ;DES- itself, .is not yet' con- 
vinced- -Thirdly, there Is almost -no 





ournaVcphtimieij ito’fake On! interest the 'utiiVer'slty (puppqshig’ll 

; Mi'. Payne begins - hy Asserting .that: as Mr. Priyno implies, is, tori t fP u <l h ; “ i fe fir ?*Ltire by; the we. <>»»«'• ^nh«l8 on nlural ism is *. V 

tiWJ! is currently ffiriog dissplutiori ; 


■Of 


muddlin 
on excel- 
cbntinuing 


i.snk#u^u 1 

8 reate *’- ?“ flr iduAtUmf avallablO solu~ 

-v nun "Y er y. But tions but none command, anything 

report ^ c i >n- ‘ easily , with- national , * resembling' a concensus of respdn- 

fotn^' some greater -degtee or coordination gi^e -support. . - ' 

? Committee :« clearlv required for the sensible ; - , L ■ 

down this deveIbpment?of -higher educatioii_-in jrii? Select C^mm^tee^bad Jo 


ahtUropology'.-in "Its inteunadOnally- 
uiidei stood sense are ijn tlie xjght 
track. Any failings they .may have 
to a great extent reflect. the narrow 
mindedhesa a ad -disciplinary pre 
judico of Individual * an.thrppolo 
gists . ''' 

YpuVs folthfulfy, 1 

wnitl n 'if ADfTrtf- tv 



w nrsv caregury Hon in the 1980s, 

^-.granting of Committee. It -IS one thing to yew.wwu. ,- 
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tie 

education in the 


Federal money 
not just ivy 
on the walls 



tion into a Cold War and calling 
an educational act a defence act." 

Whatever the social or political 
motives of leading Republicans and 
Democrats alike. Congress in the 
past two sessions has vastly in- 
creased the federal role in educa- 
tion. Student aid, receiving the 
lion’s share of the dollars, has been 
expanded dramatically 90 that 
choice as well as access is possible, 
middle income families can partici- 
pate in receiving aid at -public and 
private institutions, and almost. any- 
one can now afford even higher 
priced colleges through a combina- 
tion ot federal, state and institu- 
tional grants, loans arid work. Tho 
support for categorical programmes, 
such as libraries, science equipment 
and research, has been present 
even if much more limited.. 

However, under the guise of the 
argument . described by Kingman 
Brewster, *■ if I provide the button. 
I can design the suit ”, the cost of 
federal assistance has also been 
growing dramatically. A mountain 
of regulations has emerged from a 
politically and socially conscious' 
Cengr»s and an increasingly 
unresponsive federal beureauerncy, 
nil reflecting the desire to use 
education to achieve social objec- 
tives. 


George Rclinsford T , hu s. now facilities are required 

^ tfl lini’A snnr ft] rirnirSvIfuiA iL~. 


Control of education in the US 
resides essentially in local hands. 
Unlike mnst other court trios in the 
world, there is not a national system 
of education controlled at the level 
of the national Capitol. Rather, there 
is a great diversity of public and 
private institutions, locally owned 
and controlled and varied to meet 
a wide spectrum of abilities and 
expectations. 

Even though not the managing 
partner in this enterprise, the 
federal government has been a 
major factor in education through- 
out the nation’s history. In 1980 it 
is hard for anyone concerned with 
spiralling federal deficits and still 
unmet educational needs, both 
measured in billions of dollars, to 


fall to- be impressed with the size 
deral spen 

ing on higher education. In 1979-80 


of the current level of federal spend- 


that figure exceeded $16.6 billion. 

This federal money js- not just the 
ivy on. the walla of our. colleges and- 
universities. To a 'large degree it 
is part of the stone arid- mortar 
itself. Of the more than 3,250 insti- . 
*u tions of higher education in 1979- 
80, more than 80 per cent received 
some form of assistance from the 
federal government. Dozens of 
federal agencies supported hundreds 
:of programmes on as many cam- 
puses involving hundreds of thou- 
sands of students, faculty members, 
administrators, and research' per- 
sonnel. 

Even those institutional opponents 
of educational aid' who have tradi- 
tionally charged the federal govern- 
ment with aggressively usurping the 

f ir eroga lives of the states and viti- 
ating the constitutional doctrines 
of the government of delegated 

R owers — even those institutions 

ave eagerly accepted students who. 
bring federal financing with therein - 
Educators and Congressmen have 
developed a shorthand description 
of this federal -spending, calling it 
“aid to education". But it. seems 
clear that during most pi our his- 
tory, and certainly now, thq federal 
government’s approach to aid to 
education Is as a. meaqq rather than 
an end in itself. The benefit to be 
derived from an increase In.lndlvi-. 
dual growth and competence appeals 
to have been, only a by-product, l 

The American government today 
is democratic ami popular. Thus, 
Federal aid to education is primarily 
concerned, with equalizing oppor- 
tunity. It is primarily directed to 
the strengthening; of mass education 
so tiiat the benefits • of education 
may be spread more widely, rather 
then as in the nineteenth century. - 
serving a different arid narrower 
purpose of satisfying the needs of 
political and religious leadership; 

’ Answering the demands of 
Increasingly powerful special in- 
terest groups, such «sf the farmer, 
the GI, the minority an d 1 other dls- 
advanfaged populations, and the 
middle Iqcome famillek, : has been 
the. primary political objective of 
most so-called aid- to education Bills.. 

An outstanding example can be 
found in the. 1957 National Defence 
Education Apt, abqut which Robert 
Hutchins once ilejndrked : “ His- 
tory will smile 'sardonically St the 
spectacle 1 of this grqat country get- 
ting interested slightly end tem- 
porarily in education because of the 
technical advancement of Russia 
and then being able to act as a 
nation only hy assimilating educa- 


to have special provisions for the 
handicapped. Educational funding 
now is conditional on recipients 
demonstrating that they have 
adequate regard for environmental 
matters, pension fund protection, 
workmen’s and unemployment 
compensation, prohibition against 
se *i race, and age discrimination, 
ana affirmative action plans for 
hiring women and minorities. In a 
stagnant economy and rapid infla- 
tion, the availability of federal 
dollars gives those dollars an enor- 
mous leverage. 

Many of the questions as to the 
•‘ole of the federal government in 
higher education focused in the 
pledge by Mr Carter in his 1976 
campaign to create a new cabinet 
level Depart men t of Education. If 
Ei-en as a political move, one would 
have to conclude that it was highly 
successful, for Carter because of 
this pledge has now received the 
full support of the National 
Education Association, the, second 
largest union in the country.. -With 
their lobbv-lng help. the. Department 
or Education is now a reality. 

The concern of 'many educators os- 
to the bureaucratization of the 
federal department and ' the place 
of .higher education within it hns 
also been realized. . The assistant 
secretary for postsecondary educa- 
tion is only one of 1-4 'assistant sec- 
retary level positions. Others include 
civil rights, planning and budget, 
management, legislation, special 
education, educational. - research, 
vocational education, elementary 
and .secondary education, non-public 
education, public, affairs, and the 
like. 

The new secretary has ripade clear 
the priority of service to the dis^ 
advantaged which continues the 
focus .,01 . the commitment of the 
government, to constituent groups 
rather than to a concern with edur 
cation and educational standards 
and quality. - 

Moreover, the tide of federal 
regulations bids fair to increase as 
a result of activities of the new 
bureaucracy. It is’ thus not. surprising 
that die Republican party platform 
drafted in 1 Detroit calls for , the 
elimination of the hew dqp&i'tment : 
and a' return to a nioird decentralized. 

1 diversified . con trial and support - 01 1 
education. 

From the point of. viow of the 
colleges and universities called on to 
provide the educational service, the 
picture is mixed. It: I* clear that 
many hundreds of thousands of 


students are receiving higiier edu- 
cational, opportunities because of the 
programmes of the federal govern- 
ment. Many hundreds of institutions 
thus have larger , enrolments than 
they Would otherwise. But in the 
balance of federal, state, .student, 
and private funding,, there is a 
noticeable questioning of the 
reliance; on federal funding.: 

I iv addition, tho growing: rdliancd 
on federal dollars has .undercut -the 
perceived need, and' the. political 
base for private or local or state 
level funding; Therefore, now . the 
hand , that jreachqq', for th£ federal 
dollars does so more gingerly be*- 
cause of .the growing ’cost ox reliance 
and compliance. 

Yet Is itclearthat the role of the. 
federal government in eduention, as 
well as in much of the rest of our- 
national affairs, will Increase rather 
than decline. The 'silent question Is, 
-whether there is a: point of dimiaisln 
ing returns ? 
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